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HOW MUCH LIFE INSURANCE 
do you carry ? Is it enough to support your family, 
educate your children, and pay any debts you may 


wane THE 
b= \\ PRUDENTIAL 


PRUDENTIAL “se —SS 


cinwatran (9p issues a policy providing all these benefits 
at low cost. The amount insured will be 
paid by the Company in one sum, or the 
beneficiary may be provided with 


AN ANNUAL INCOME FOR LIFE. 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
HOME OFFICE, Dept. 105 NEWARK, N. J. 














DEAL IN 


Redmond, High Grade 


Kerr & Co. Investment 
Beeson Securities 


41 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


List of current offerings sent on application. 
Transact a general banking business. 

Receive deposits subject to draft. Dividends and interest collected and remitted. 
Act as Fiscal Agents for and negotiate and issue loans of railroads, street railways, 
gas companies, etc. Securities bought and sold on commission. Members of 
New York Stock Exchange. 





Issue Travelers’ 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


available throughout the world. 





PHILADELPHIA CORRES ~“'DENTS: 
GRAHAM, KERR <«. CO. 
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Paine Fur 
48 Canal Street, Boston, 


NEAR NORTHERN UNION R. R. STATION. 


(Leave Subway Car at Haymarket Square.) 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Students’ Furniture--- 
RUGS AND DRAPERIES. 


No charge for delivery setting up in rooms at Harvard..—_«2.. 
I 













































No. 126 H. 


4 ft. long, 27 in. wide. 


$14.50 | 


No. 127 H. 


Five-Drawer Desk. 


42 in. long, 27 in. wide. 


drawers. 


$11.50 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


in “ - BOSTON. 





48 CANAL STREET, 





Fiat Top Desk. In Oak. 


Centre drawer, raised panels, sliding shelves over 
side drawers, hardwood writing bed, casters. 


quartered oak, thoroughly constructed, nicely finished. 





Solid oak, paneled ends. Sliding tablet over 





COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 


No. 5337 B. 


Study Desk. 
42 in. long, 27 in. wide. 


Best grade of kiln dried oak, fine polish finish. 
Sliding tablet over pedestal drawers; bottom drawer 


partitioned. 


$8.50 














Solid 














No. 192 H. 


Flat Top Desk. 


Made in quartered white oak and mahogany. 
Polish finish. Writing bed has five ply built up centre. 
Hand carved pulls. )rawers finished inside and fitted 
with movable partitions. Centre drawer with separate 
lock. 

Dimensions and Prices. 








Width, Depth, Height, : : 
inches. inches. inches. Oak. Mahogany 
42 32 3 $16.50 $27.00 
50 32 30 18.50 32.00 
5D 32 30 |} 20.50 35.00 
60 32 30 23.50 40.00 


























COLLEGE 


FURNISHINGS. 















No. 177 H. 


Roll Top Desk. 


60 in. wide, 38 in. deep, 50 In. high. 


Made in selected quartered white oak and mahog- 
any. Highest polish finish. Writing bed and deck top of 
double thickness. Drawers finished inside and fitted with 
movable partitions. Hand carved pulls. Centre drawer 
in knee space with separate Yale lock, flat key. Pigeon- 
hole case has polished wooden document boxes and three 
drawers containing a Standard indexed letter file. Ink 
stand with cut glass wells and sponge cup. 


Oak, . —— 
Mahogany, 0.0 
3 ft. long, $6.75 
34 | 7.50 
4 ss 8.50 
4% «© 10.00 






No. 198 H. 


Oak Desk 
Chair. 


Screw and spring. 
$5.50 
Cane seat, . aa 


Leather, 1.09 


No. 3811 C. 


Study Table. 


** Back 


able desk or study 
chair ever devised. 
Seat and back up- 
holstered in leather. 
Oak, . . . . $7.50 ' 
Mahogany, ~~ S 


PaINE FURNITURE Co. 























No. 183 H. 


Roll Top Desk. 
42 in. wide, 32 in. deep, 50 in. high. 


Made in quartered white oak and mahogany. 
Polish finish. Drawers finished inside and fitted 
with movable partitions. Hand carved pulls. 
Centre drawer in knee space with separate lock. 


0: ae eae en eR ES Sa 


12.00 


Mahogany, 


5 ft. long, $11.50 
13.50 
17.50 


20.00 


CO -I 





No. 265 C. 


The 


Bracer.”’ 


The most comfort- 


9.00 & 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, 





BOSTON. 








COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 

















No. 34 H. No. 33 H. No. 42 H. 
. Screw and Spring Screw and Sorin Chair. 
Arm Chair. ga , Pring 
Goiden Oak. 
$6.25 sboecidwocdse  G sa 
$8.75 Leather a 
No. 71 H. 
eon Top meus _ 




















IE 
= 
No. 1171 C. 
Screw and Spring No. 24H 
Chair. Arm Chair. 





PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, - - - BOSTON. 
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COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 














Imported Turkish Tabourets. 
a $12.00 to $30.00 


A large line of tabourets in oak, maple, birch, 


, 
and mahogany finish and solid mahogany, rang- 
fin. x2it2n . ing in price from $1.75 to $10.00 
s x2 - , 
- x 2 fr. ¢ 





Morris Chair. 
Ln immense assortment of Morris chairs in 
PuUIs.cicu iia air. i $6.00, 
$35.00 i Re a ee 


All except the $6.00 grade have best 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, - - - BOSTON. 


Leather Easy Chair. 















No. 6070 C. 


Pilgrim” Rocker. ** Washington ”’ Chair. 


OUR EXHIBIT OF CHAIRS COMPRISES 417 PATTERNS RANGING IN PRICE FROM 


$0.65 to $75.00 





No. 2778 H. No. 8169 C. 


Winged Chair. Settle. 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, ~ - - BOSTON. 
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No. 466. 


Bookcase. 
Golden Oak. 


This is a very popular pattern of swinging 
door bookcase. Each door is provided with a 
separate lock The shelves are adjustable. 
This bookcase is a specialty with us, and we 


warrant it in every respect. 


$25.00 
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No. 564. 


Bookcase. 
Golden Oak. 


Selected oak, guaranteed construction, brass 
rod for drapery. Height, 5 feet. Shelves ad- 


$5.00 


justable. 


_COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 














No. 589. 
Bookcase. 
Mahogany, $28.00 
Golden Oak, . 23.00 
Weathered Oak, . 23.00 


Latticed glass docrs. 
































No. 565. 


Bookcase. 
Golden Oak. 


The back is paneled and the top is guarded 
at the back. Triple-hinged door, with stout 
lock and 46 inch pane of glass. This six-tier 
cabinet, with adjustable shelves, costs only 


$8.50 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, 


BOSTON. 


-= ~ 











COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. oe e- 



































No. 2687 B. No. 5835. 

Revolving Bookcase. Study Table. 

Oak or Mahogany Finish. In oak, stoutly built, nicely finished. 
$8.00 Top 36 in. diameter, qr $9.00 


Top 42 in. diameter, ».50 


Top 48 in. diameter, 6.00 


r 
—~ sr 
Mh Uh etd 


ell i 
(feet) at 
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No. 5779. No. 4534 C. 
Library or Study Tables. Revolving Bookcase, with 
Over two hundred patterns. Bookrest. 
Mahogany, $52.0 Oak. 
Oak, . . 45.00 $10.50 


Sixteen other styles up to $30 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, - ~ ~ BOSTON. 
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COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 
Wernicke Every 


Feature 


' fa 
Flastic Perfect 
Bookcases. Bookcase. 


The system 





i ! i Jn 





A System contains every 
of Units. feature neces- 
sary in a perfect 
bookcase. : 
WV 7EKNICKE Elastic Bookcases consist They are§ 
of a series of small compartments, always the right 
each ingeniously designed to interlock size. 
with another in vertical and horizontal arrange- They can be moved with the books in 5 dices 
ment. These, with suitable tops and bases, are The doors do not warp, sag, or hang open. 
the “ Units” of the system, and are of different They are as convenient as an open shelf. 
depths and heights to suit all sizes of books. They are not expensive, but in reach of all. 
They are made in a variety of grades to suit They afford the best protection to books. 
all requirements. The front of each compart- As a rule, books can be protected for a 
ment is provided with a dust-proof glass door, smaller sum, in proportion to cost, than almost 
which at its upper corners hangs on movable any other thing of value; yet their care and 
pivots so that it opens outward and upward, protection is often inadequate. This was due 
either closing noiselessly by gravity when re- largely to the fact that, previous to the advent 
leased, or it can be pushed backwards, over the of the “ Wernicke,” the market did not afford 
top of the books, entirely out of the way. a really practical bookcase suited to the needs 


of growing libraries. 
Elastic, Dust Proof, Portable. = 


HE elasticity of Wernicke Bookcases is 
T their greatest feature. They exactly fit 
all libraries, large or small. 

Next is the advantage of always having clean 
books. The doors fit closely against jambs, 
and are edged with felt along the top to ex- 
clude dust from the books. After removing or 
replacing a book the doors, unless pushed back, 
close by gravity when released, and can never 
remain open unintentionally. 





Plain Quartered 
Heicht Antique Antique or Mahogany, 


| Inside Inside 


nen nan | Depth, Height, | " Oak. Golden Oak.) No. 598. 
nenes nches. No 198 Jo. 208 
at 7 ; | $9.95 $9 75 £9 "> 
a= C” Door Units 8 9% _ pe.10 Pe 
— = C” Door Units 8 11 2.50 3.00 4.00 
” ros Va / 2.50 3.00 10 
1)” Door Units 9% | 10% 2.5 rs 
9 75 2 )> 
“yp” Door Units 9% 12% — re ~ 
es Tas ‘ 3.25 Q ( 
“E” Door Units . | 12 13% 75) 4.00 00) 
os vos ” ” 50 75 2 
lop Units for “C ” or “ D 1.5 1. 2 
es es — 2.00 2.25 25 
Top Units for “E O : 
1.50 bet 2.50 





Base Units 


“PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, - - - BOSTON. 
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COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 
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No. 9315 B. 
Rocker. 


Leather seat. 


Rocker. 


Rattan seat and back. 


Golden Oak or Flemish Oak. 


$10.00 


Broad arms, “long roll” rockers. 





a 





No. 2702. 


Arm Chair. 





$16.00 


No. 2827 H. 
Flemish Oak, 


Arm Chair. Weathered Oak, 


Oak — Leather. Mahogany, 
Curved back to fit the body. 


16.00 


19.00 


Extra wide seat, very broad arms. 


The limit of comfort. Thick seat, cushion tufted. 


$38.00 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, ~ - - 


Io 


Broad, curved arms. 


BOSTON. 














COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 














No. 27 1S: No. 6158 B. 
Chair. Arm Chair. 
Weathered Oak. ‘* Windsor ”’ Pattern. 
Kush seat Oak, with solid wood seat. 
$10.50 $1.85 








No. 7146 C. No. 2017. 
Patent Rocker. Rocker. 
In Leather. Golden Oak or Mahogany Finish. 
All hair. Solid wood seat. 
$35.00 $5.00 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, - - ~- BOSTON. 
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COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. | 
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Couches. 
It is a luxurious couch, a widow seat, a cozy corner or what you please, until night comes, and 


then it is a delightful bed, with National (not woven wire) spring and all hair mattress, reversible 
with valance to match covering on either side. 


Price complete, $16.00 





shave | 
; } ia Pd) | | 
Wall Cabinet. 

For medicine and toilet articles. Golden oak, 


$4 25 to $6 75 flemish oak, mahogany finish, and mahogany. 
$1.50 to $30.00 





Dictionary Holders. 


Oak, Cherry, and Mahogany. 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, - - ~ BOSTON. 
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COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 
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No. 1095. No. 1096. 


White Enameled, Brass Enameled Iron Beds. 
Trimmed Iron Beds. In moss green with satin finish, brass trimming. 
$4.50 to $17.50 $37.00 ° 





No. 1076. No. 1098. 


Brass Bed. Brass Bed. 
$17.00 to $150.00 


All brass beds are mounted on very easy running casters. 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, ~ ~ - BOSTON. 
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COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 





Pillows. 


We also make a specialty of pillows. We se- 
cure the finest quality of live geese feathers care- 
fully cured, and warranted absolutely hygienic 
and odorless. We guarantee satisfaction in this 
department. 


AE If 








Mattresses. 


We ask the privilege of furnishing an esti- 
mate on any mattresses which you may desire. 
Whatever price we submit will be based on the 
understanding that we are to do the work on 
our own premises, using our own skilled work- 
men, under personal supervision. We never 
allow a mattress to be stuffed outside of our 
workrooms. By this means we are able to give 
our customers exactly what they order. 

We make a large variety of mattresses, using 
separately or in combination several qualities of 
curled hair, with fibre, husk, excelsior, wool, 
and a very elastic cotton. No firm in New 
England can compete with us in value offered 
at any price. 








Spring Beds. 


Half of the comfort of a bed lies in the 
springs; the other half in the mattress and 
pillows. 

We carry nearly every leading spring bed in 
the market. We offer customers a side-by-side 
choice of many patterns, with the advantages of 
full critical inspection. The prices range from 


$3.50 to $32.00 


Bear in mind our position leaves us free to 
speak with perfect impartiality of the merits or 
defects of any spring. We are not the special 
selling agents of any one make, but carry them 
all in our large stock. 
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All Iron. 


National Spring. 
$4.75 


No explanation is needed of a National wire 
mattress. It has been favorably known for 
years, and has stood the test of time in all 
forms of service. It is a thoroughly satis- 
factory, stoutly framed, and most comfortable 


wire mattress. 





Upholstered Springs. 
$10.50 upwards. 


These are a specialty with us, and make sleep 


luxurious and refreshing. 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, ~ - ~ 


14 


BOSTON. 











_COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 
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No. 4874. 


Chiffonier. 


Golden Oak. 
$5.50 


A similar chiffonier, with two short drawers 
and cupboard at top, sells for 


$5.75 

















No. 4925. 


Chiffonier. 


We have a large number of patterns of 
bureaus and chiffoniers to match for use with 
brass and iron beds. 


Golden Oak, 
Peatomeiene. <2 SA de Wir ae, ta eae A 54.00 











No. 4866. 


Chiffonier. 

Golden Oak. 
Five full width drawers. Large beveled 
mirror, adjustable at any angle. Mounted on 
light running casters and well finished through- 


out. 
$8.00 





No. 1678. 
Dresser. 


S70.00 


Golden Oak, 
MIANOWERY <6 cis Hae SS 


75.00 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, 


- BOSTON. 











COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 
































No. 167. No. 1682. 
Bureau. Bureau. 
Quartered Golden Oak. 


Golden oak, 
An artistic but inexpensive pattern. Birch, 


Maple, . . ; ie 
$ 1 9.00 Mahogany, . . pam : : 
Others as low as $11.00. 


We make a specialty of bedroom furniture to be used with the deservedly popular brass and 
iron beds. The line comprises bureaus, chiffoniers, highboys, lowboys, somnos, tables, etc. The 
entire space in our fourth floor salesroom is devoted to this class of goods. 


iS SA 
<< 
oO 





No. 5008. No. 4852. 
Mahogany, with detachable toilet. Chiffonier. 


$48.00 Golden Oak. 
$38.00 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, - ~ ~ BOSTON. 
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COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 











No. 4913. 
** Bachelor’s Chiffonier.”’ 
Cp Yn “7 a. _ , $55.00 
Mahogany, . 58.00 
Many other patterns in stock. 
No. 4975. 
Chiffonier. 
Golden Oak. 
$13.00 





Clothes-=trees. 


Oak, birch, maple, white enamel, mahogany, 





and brass. 
No one who has ever used a clothes-tree for 


three days will be without it for six times its Folding Screens. 
cost. 
$0.90 to $25.00 $3.50 and upwards. 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, - - ~ BOSTON. 
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COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 





No. 2086 H. No. 2087 H. 
White Enameled Iron White Enameled Iron 
Washstand. Washstand. 
$4.75 $4.25 





























No. 9104 C. No. 5026. 
Combination Toilet Cabinet. Shaving Stand. 

Oak. Mahogany. 

$14.00 $10.00 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, - - ~ BOSTON. 
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COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 





No. 5565 H. 


Couch. 


All hair. In leather. 


$72. Om: is No. 7290 C. 
ie Chair Couch. 


All hair. Adjustable head, in cotton cover. 


$63.00 








No. 7251 C. 


$15.75 


=: 
3 
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“Cc 8552 H. ane poe eae Chair. 
ouch. 
All hair. In leather. . haf $4.50 
Every chair is imported by us and so war- 
$90 oo ranted. Cushions carefully made to measure 


for this chair at 


$O.75 to $2.25 






Willow and y 
Rattan Chairs Ik ve 
and Rockers. — (AiG 


We do not offer 
you the stock of 
one manufac- 
turer, but the best 
designs of all the 


No. 6692 C. willow and rattan 


? rockers of the 
Willow Chair Couch. country. 
MS, Sa el oe a Se tel, te st se e100 


Stained . 00 $4.00 and upwards 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, ~ - - BOSTON. 
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COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 


Students’ Draperies. 


Thousands of students will need’ draperies 
and furnishing for their college rooms during 
the next thirty days. -We make the 


Lowest Prices 


to students of any drapery house in this 
country. 
Read the following carefully : 








You may need a portitre: we sell a genuine 
Turkish Bagdag portiére at - = 


$5.50 


A rug to throw over your couch costs 


$4.00 


This is French jute and full fringed on all 
sides. Tapestry rug, 


$6.00 a 


An English net curtain in the library is a 
good choice. It is not injured by smoke or 
rough handling. Choose coffee color and it 
will not need washing. Rain will not affect 
them. We have them as low as 


$2.50 ana $5.00 per pair 


es Shed ets A white muslin curtain in. the bedroom, 
~~ 24 yards long with full five-inch ruffle, can be 


~~) 


had at only 
$2.25 per pair 


3ed-spreads of East Indian hand-printed 
cotton will not fade and are perfectly wash- 
able. You can sit on them with no fear of 


tumbling them up. Only 
$4.50 each 


Our best tinted window shades, with Harts- 
horn’s fixtures, we sell at 


$0.75 each 


ee ae oe (if ordinary size). 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, - é ‘ BOSTON. 
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COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 


ORIENTAL. 





We make a specialty of the construction and furnishing of 


Cozy Corners, Dens, and Snuggeries. 


We can prepare a most charming nook, with its dainty dotted muslins, old-fashioned 
chairs, window seat, and flower box in the window, at very low cost. We also make 
a very low price for the construction of an Oriental smoking room, with Meorish 


lanterns, heavy pillows, Eastern embroideries, etc. 


Look at the following prices :. 


36 in. Colonial denims, highest grade, 


ten colors, per yard 0.20 

HO) $ 
Moorish lanterns 3.75 
Genuine Bagdad portitres 5.50 





Poonah pillows, stuffed with genuine 


down 2.25 


Soft India and Korah silks, per yard, .75 








Paine FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, - - - BOSTON. 
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Rugs for Students’ Rooms. 































E are all ready now with a large display 
of inexpensive rugs, in artistic colors, 
for students’ rooms. 


First. Jute Ruas. 


Our Japanese jute rugs are not the ordinary 
cheap rugs. They come from the best rug- 
producing districts of Japan. ‘They cost next 








to nothing and are moth proof. The patterns 
are copies from the choicest Turkish and 
Persian carpets. 


Our Japanese Cotton Rugs 





are made of tough, long-fibre cotton. They 
last for years. They are the cleanest rugs known, and shed no hairs, im or lint. 
All sizes up to 9 x 12 ft., in old delf blue, sea green, and rose pink. 

TU RKEY° IN DIA In buying Oriental rugs here, please notice 
Lk > ‘that every rug we show is straight-edged, 
square cornered and perfectly flat. It lies on 





the floor like a board. ‘There are no wrinkles 
or folds or creases, no curling corners, no 
bagging edges. 

Notice, too, that we show them in a strong 
light, giving you a chance to detect any imper- 
fections, if they exist. Finally, we give you a wide range for a choice and the very 
lowest prices in Boston. 

Our latest lot, received last week, includes the following : 


Ant. Daghestans, a size 3 x 5; 





average price .. . 435.00 
Ant. Carabagh, average size 3 x “ 6. 
average price... . 12.00 
Fine ant. Diloochanten, «1 average size 
3x5; average price... . 25.00 
Fine ant. Persians, average sixe 4 x 7 ; 
price. - 75.00 
Ant. Royal Kazaka, average 4 a iE 
average price . . ei 40.00 
Ant. Persian, average size 3-6 x 8; 
average price .. . cs + geaeoG 
Ant. Daghestans, ied size 3-6 x 5; 
average price . . . 25.00 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, - - - BOSTON. 
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COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 





Inexpensive 
Rugs. 


If you want a useful and pretty rug 
for less than $5.00, why not take a 
fur rug? 

We have some very fine ones, made 
of the fur of the Asiatic goat ; a strong 
pelt with long, soft, close fur. The 
skins are very large pieces, and the rugs are lined and interlined. 

They come in beautiful colors. We have rich gv blacks, and pure whites ; 
also gray, with a white border. The prices are from 4 OO to $6.00, and they 





wear for many years. 
You will be delighted with them. 


Cushion Work. 


Don’t fail to get our figures on all cushions before you place an order for them 
elsewhere. 

When it comes to a question of facilities, we have an establishment that is at 
least five times as large as any other in this city. When it comes to a question of 
price, we are on Canal Street in the wholesale section of low rents. 


























PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, - - - BOSTON. 
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COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 



























































View of student’s chamber, showing white enameled bed with brass trimmings and draped 
canopy, oval mirror bureau, iron washstand, wardrobe, easy chair, and clothes-pole. 

The bed, bureau, and washstand are finished in white enamel to correspcend, and the effect is 
very fine. 









































Student’s Study Room. 


Showing nine-drawer library table, standing bookcase, revolving bookcase, on casters, that can be 
moved to any part of the room, leather couch, reclining chair, desk chair with screw and spring seat, 
and window seat or couch upholstered as desired in any quality of goods. Screens to temper light 
or shut off draughts. Easels in brass or wood. 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, - - - BOSTON. 
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Thomas Wentworth Higginson 





from the inexhaustible mint of 


His literary fame is part of our most precious heritage; and to-day 
there are no more genial, wise, profound, illuminating thoughts con- 
veyed to the public by means of pen, ink, and paper, freshly coined 


of Colonel Higginson. — Boston Advertiser. 


keen intelligence, than are the essays 








His Writings in a New River- 
side Edition. In seven vol- 
umes. Rearranged and Revised 
by the author. With three 
Portraits. 12mo, $2.00 each; the 
set, $14.00. 





Cheerful Yesterdays. 
Contemporaries. 

Army Life in a Black Regiment. 
Women and the Alphabet. 
Studies in Romance. 

Outdoor Studies and Poems. 
Studies in History and Letters. 














Sold by all Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


4 Park St. 
Boston 


Sent, postpaid, by 


85 Fifth Avenue 
New York 








AMERICAN LOAN& TRUST COMPANY 
53 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 


ASSETS. 


State of Massachusetts Bonds . 
City of Boston Bonds 

Other Bonds and Stocks 

Time Loans 

Demand Loans . , , 
Cash in Office and in Banks 


$100,000.00 
275,000.00 
799,819.66 
6,362,501.17 

- 3,571,651.72 
2,295,275.51 


$13,404,248.06 





LIABILITIES. 


Capital Stock 

Surplus Fund ‘ 
Undivided Profits (Net) 
Deposits 


. $1,000,000.00 
800,000.00 
242,947.51 

11,361,300.55 


$13,404,248.06 








N. W. JORDAN, Presivent. 


E. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 
C. H. BOWEN, Secretary. 


G. W. AURYANSEN, Asst. Secretary. 
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JOHN 


FISKE 





AMERICAN HISTORY 
The Discovery of America 


With some account of Ancient America and 
the Spanish Conquest. With a Steel Por- 
trait of Mr. Fiske, reproductions of many 
old Maps, several modern Maps, Facsimiles, 
and other Illustrations. 7wenty-first Thou- 
sand. 2 vols. crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


Old Virginia and Her Neighbours 


Thirteenth Thousand. 2 vols. crown 8vo, gilt 
top, $4.00. JS/lustrated Edition. 2 vols. 
8vo, $8.00. 


The Beginnings of New England; 

Or, The Puritan Theocracy in its Relations to 
Civil and Religious Liberty. 7wenty-sev- 
enth Thousand. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 
Illustrated Edition. 8vo, $4.00. 


The Dutch and Quaker Colonies 


. ’ 
in America 
Tracing the causes which led to the colonizing 
of New York by the Dutch, and Pennsylva- 
nia by the Quakers, and describing the small 
beginnings, the formidable obstacles, the 
tenacious purpose, and the gradual growth 
of these colonies to a great power. TZhir- 
teenth Thousand. With 8 maps. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


The American Revolution 
With a Portrait of Washington, and Maps. 
Twenty fifth Thousand. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
gilt top, $4.00. /l/ustrated Edition. 2 vols. 
Svo, $8.00. 


The Critical Period of American 
History, 1783-1789 


With Map, Notes, etc. TZhirty-ifth Thou- 
sand. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. ///us- 
trated Edition. 8vo, $4.00. 


The Mississippi Valley in the 


Civil War 
With 23 Maps, several of them colored. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


The War of Independence 


Riverside Library for Young People. 
cents. 


75 





In the domains of History and Philosophy he was easily a master, 
and his writings in both are of the first order of value and interest. 


Seventeenth Thousand. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 


4 Park Street, Boston; 85 Fifth Avenue, New York 


A History of the United States 


for Schools 
With Illustrations and Maps. 
$1.00, wet. 


Crown 8vo, 


Civil Government in the United 
States 
Crown 8vo, $1.00, ez. 


ESSAYS AND PHILOSOPHY 


A Century of Science and Other 
Essays 


Condensing into a brief space the results of 
wide study and clear thinking. Szxth Thou- 
sand. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy 
Based on the Doctrine of Evolution. /7/th 
Thousand. 2 vols. 8vo, gilt top, $6.00. 


Myths and Myth-Makers 


Old Tales and Superstitions interpreted by 
Comparative Mythology. Eleventh Thou- 
sand. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 

The Unseen World and Other 


Essays 


Eighth Thousand. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


Excursions of an Evolutionist 


Ninth Thousand. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


Darwinism and Other Essays 
Fifth Thousand. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 
The Destiny of Man, Viewed in 

the Light of His Origin 


Twenty-eighth Thousand. Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, $1.00. 


The Idea of God as Affected by 
Modern Knowledge 


Twentieth Thousand. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


Through Nature to God 


16mo, $1.00. 


The Life Everlasting 


(In Press.) 


Sent, postpaid, by 
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Law School of Harvard Civersity. 


—~>— 





TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


The following persons only will be admitted as candidates for a degree : — 


Graduates of Colleges of good standing. 


The following persons will be admitted as special students : — 

1. Holders of Academic degrees in Arts, Literature, Philosophy, or Science who 
are not admissible as candidates for a degree. 
2. Graduates of Law Schools which confer the degree only after an examination 


upon a three years’ course of at least eight months each. 
3. Persons approved by the Faculty who pass the admission examinations, — 
Latin, French, and Blackstone. 


Special students who reside three years at the School, and pass in due course the 
requisite legal examinations, will receive the degree of LL. B. if they attain a mark 
within five per cent. of that required for the honor degree. 

Persons entering as first-year students or as special students must register be- 
tween Commencement Day and the first day of November following. 

For circular containing a list of the colleges whose graduates will be accepted as 
candidates for a degree, apply to 

THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


arvard Medical Srhool. 


In and after June, 1901, candidates for admission must present a degree in arts, literature, philosophy, 
or science from a recognized college or scientific school, with the exception of such persons, of suitable age and 
attainments,as may be admitted by special vote of the Faculty, taken in each case. All candidates are required 
to satisfy the Faculty that they have had a course in theoretical and descriptive (inorganic) chemistry and qual- 
itative analysis, sufficient to fit them to pursue the courses in chemistry given at the Medical School. 

Students who began their professional studies elsewhere may be admitted to advanced standing; but all 
persons who apply for admission to the advanced classes must pass an examination in the branches already 
pursued by the class to which they seek admission. 

The course of study required in this school for the degree of M. D. is of four years’ duration. This require- 
ment was established at the beginning of the year 1892-93. 

Ihe year begins September 26th, 1901, and ends on the last Wednesday in June, 1902. Instruction is given 
by lectures, recitations, clinical teaching, and practical exercises, distributed throughout the academic year. In 
the subjects of Anatomy, Histology, Chemistry, and Pathological Anatomy, laboratory work forms a large part 


of the method of instruction. 
Order of Studies. 

First Year — First Term. — Anatomy and Histology. Second Term. — Physiology and Physiological 
Chemistry. 

Second Year — First Term. — Bacteriology and Pathology. Second Term. — Anatomy, Clinical 
Chemistry, Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Theory and Practice, Clinical Medicine, Surgery, and Clinical 
Surgery. 

Third Year. — Theory and Practice, Clinical Medicine, Surgery, Clinical Surgery, Obstetrics, Pediatrics, 
Dermatology, Neurology, Gynecology, and Mental Diseases. 

Fourth Year. — Required Studies: Clinical Medicine, Clinical Surgery, Clinical Microscopy, Genito- 
Urinary Surgery, Ovarian Tumors, Mental Diseases, Ophthalmology, Otology, Laryngology, Orthopedics, 
Hygiene, Legal Medicine and Syphilis. Elective Studies: Ophthalmology, Otology, Orthopedics, Gyne- 
cology, Dermatology, Neurology, Bacteriology, Physiology, Chemistry, Hygiene, Operative Surgery, Operative 
Obstetrics. 

Requirements for a Degree. — Every candidate must be twenty-one years of age, must have studied 
medicine four full years, have spent at least one continuous year at this school, and have passed a written 
examination upon all the prescribed studies of the course taken. 

Fees. — Matriculation, $5; for the first three years, $200; for the fourth year, $100; for one term alone, 
S120; for Graduation, $30. For Graduate’s Courses, the fee for one year is $200; for one term, $120; and for 
single courses, such fees as are specified in the Catalogue. Payment in advance, or, if a bond is filed, at the end 
of the term. Students in regular standing in any one department of Harvard University are admitted free to 
the lectures, recitations, and examinations of other departments. 


For further information, or Catalogue, address ; 
Dr. WM. L. RICHARDSON, Dean, Harvard Medical School, Boston, MAss. 
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Harvard Mental School 


IQOI-1902. 


The Dental Department of the University is established in Boston, in order to secure those advantages for Clinical In- 


struction which are found only in large cities. 


The clinics of the Dental Hospital afford a sufficient number of patients to give every student abundant practice in all 


branches of dentistry throughout the year. 
lesions and over 18,000 operations were performed. 


During the year 1899-1900 over 10,000 patients were treated for various dental 


Each student is assigned a chair, and is expected to improve his opportunity and operate three hours every day, five days 


in the week, giving each student during each year 480 hours 


of practice in operative dentistry. 


In the mechanical department the student gives three hours a day for six days each week, giving 576 hours’ practice each 


year. 


Brothers, 


935 


The thirty-third year of the school begins Sept. 26, 1901. 
York city, and Cam- 


bridge, Mass. 


HARVARD COLLEGE 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


Classes of 


‘Rah! Rah! Rah! 
HARVARD ’99 
Wins Everything! 


| PHOTOGRAPHS 


OF THE 
| ELEVEN, BALL TEAM, 
Varsity and Freshman 
Crews, 

MOTT HAVEN, 
AND 
Harvard’s English 
Track Team. 

\LL THESE AND MORE, AT 
PACH’S STUDIO 
1181 Mass. Ave., 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


‘78 
79 | 
82 
83 
84 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 | 


'98 
|’99 





Broadway, New | 


For further information, or catalogue, address 


EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
283 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Gilman School 


Also called 
The Cambridge School. 


For Girls 


The classes are small. 

The laboratories are complete. 

The buildings are sunny. 

The playgrounds are ample. 

The School aims to develop the best type of 
womanhood that refinement and intellectual train- 
ing can produce. The ideal is the highest, and 
no detail is too small for the personal attention 
of the Director, Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN. 

Each course is suited to the stage of the pupil's 
advancement, and not the pupil to the course. 

The Resident Pupils are provided with such 
careful and kindly attention as a mother desires 
for a daughter when away from home. 

The place in which the Cambridge School is 
established possesses exceptional advantages for 
instruction and cultivation. 

In the ninth census of the United States, Cam- 
bridge stands at the head of the list of cities 
arranged according to their healthfulness. 

The Manual describes the School. 


Nos. 34 and 36 Concord Avenue, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 





Che Hotchkiss School, 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


An endowed school, devoted exclusively to preparation for college, or scientific 


school, according to Yale and Harvard standards, 
The school was opened in 1892, with provision for 50 boys. 


Ten regular instructors. 
Enlarged accommo- 


dations were immediately called for, and the capacity of the school was doubled in 


1894. 


Further enlargement became necessary, and has been provided. 


A limited number of scholarships, some of which amount to the entire annual 
fee, are available for deserving candidates of slender means who can show promise 


of marked success in their studies. 


EDWARD G. COY, Head Master. 
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Middlesex School 


CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


A New Boarding-School for Boys. 





OPENS OCTOBER 3, 1901. 


SEVEN CLASSES. 


Boys are admitted to the four lower | combines 


classes only. 


TRUSTEES : 
CHARLES J. PAINE, ’53, Presedent. 
Henry L. Hiccrnson, [’55 ]. 

LE Baron R. BriGGs, ’75. 
80. 
W. CAMERON ForRBEs, ’9 


Ropert WINSOR, 


° 


Address : 
FREDERICK WINSOR, 


Head Master, Concord, Mass. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY 

Prepares boys for any College or Scientific School. ‘The 

most advanced methods. Library. Physical, chemical, 

biological laboratories; gymnasium, etc. New Athletic 

Field, with one-fourth mile track. Founded 1841. Fall term 

Opens Sept. 13, 1900. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, M.A., 
Easthampton, Mass. Principal. 





MassaAcHuseETTs, South Hadley. 
MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 
Offers three Collegiate Courses; Music and Art. Library ; 
Laboratories, Cabinets, and Observatory. The sixty-third 
year opens Sept. 13, 1900. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 
MRS. E. S. MEAD, President. 





MASSACHUSETTS, South Byfield. 


DUMMER ACADEMY. 

HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Thorough prepa- 
” Individual 
instruction. Beautiful and healthful location. $500. 
PERLEY L. HORNE, A. M. (Harvard), 

PRINCIPAL. 


One hundred thirty-seventh year. 
ration for any College or Scientific School. 








ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL 


Boston, Mass. 


WILLIAM C. COLLAR, Headmaster. 


Endowed School for Boys, founded 
in 1645. 


Fits for college, especially Harvard ; 
advantages of city and 
country ; non-residents live in family 
of one of the masters, in the Admiral 
Winslow House, fitted up as a dormi- 
tory. 
Catalogue on request. 
Rev. JAMES DE NORMANDIE, D. D. 
President of the Trustees. 


Address O. M. FARNHAM, 


Roxbury, Mass. 








Important Books 


BY 


WOODROW WILSON 











MERE LITERATURE AND 
OTHER ESSAYS 


12mo, $1.50. 


“A remarkable volume;. . . Professor Wilson unites 
to a very unusual degree the knowledge of the specialist 
and the literary touch and flavor of the artist.” — Hartford 
Courant. 

“Mr. Wilson is one of the most brilliant of our American 
essayists. . . . He inspires the reader with a high concep- 
tion of literature, and impels the student to noble aims and 
more manly bearing than any of his contemporaries. ** — 
Minneapolis Tribune. 


CONGRESSIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 


A Study in American Politics 
Fourth Thousand. 


‘‘One of the most important books dealing with political 
subjects which have ever issued from the American press.” 
— New York Evening Post. 


16mo, $1.25. 





Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 
85 Fifth Avenue, New York 


























Massachusetts Sustitute of Gechnologn, 


BOSTON. 
HENRY S. PRITCHETT, President. 
THE INSTITUTE OFFERS FOUR-YEAR COURSES 


In Civil Engineering, In Metallurgy, 
Mechanical “ Chemistry, 
Mining 1 Physics, 
Electrical ‘ Biology, 
Chemical ‘“ Geology, 
Sanitary 1“ Naval Architecture, 
Architecture, and in General Studies. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES ARE OFFERED TO COLLEGE 
GRADUATES. 


SUMMER COURSES DURING JUNE AND JULY. 


Catalogues and Detailed Circulars of Information will be sent free on 


Application. 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary. 


Any business man doing business or seeking business outside his own 
neighborhood can be helped by the Press Clipping Bureau. Indeed, its chief 
merit has been the putting of newspaper shears at the service of Commerce. 

Corporations keep posted by clippings about State and municipal legisla- 
tion affecting their interests; the attitude of the press: public sentiment ; 
attacks on general policies or the acts of agents and subordinates ; the work 
of competitors, and particularly criticisms of rival systems or undertakings ; 
accidents that may result in damage suits; court decisions ; financial opera- 
tions; causes that may affect the market; as well as all mention of them- 
selves in print. 

Trusts get the local news about their widely distributed plants ; learn of 
new competitors ; keep track of adverse legislation that may be threatened. 

Financiers and Capitalists look to the Bureau for fact and comment 
bearing on their projects, enterprises, and investments. The constant de- 
mand for matter relating to all municipal bond issues illustrates of what 
value is our reading in this field. 

Organizations and Associations of business men file pertinent clippings 
at headquarters for the use of members, or distribute the information with 
that otherwise secured. 


THE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 


ROBERT LUCE, President. LINN LUCE, Secretary. J. R. LEARNED, 7Zveasurer. 
45 Vesey St., New York 68 Devonshire St, Boston. 
Com.-Tribune Building, Cincinnati. Railroad Building, Denver. 

AND 
THE AMERICAN PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
F. A. DAWES, President. ROBERT LUCE, Vice-President. E. H. LUCE, 7reasurer. 


134 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 
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STUDENTS’ ROOMS, 
READ’S DORMITORY 


(Post-Office Building), 


ON BOYLSTON STREET, CAMBRIDGE, 


Leading from Harvard Square to Cambridge Park, the College Athletic Field and Boat- 
houses, and near the College Buildings. 


SUITES OF PARLOR AND TWO BEDROOMS, 
Also Parlor and Single Room. 


STEAM HEAT IN EVERY ROOM, BATH ROOMS, HOT AND COLD WATER. 


PRICES VERY MODERATE. 


Apply to JANITOR, or to 


C. C. READ, 33 State Street, Boston, Mass. 








JAMES 
RUSSELL 
LOWELL 
AND HI5 
FRIENDS 











EDWARD 
EVERETT 
HALE ¢¢¢ 




















PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED WITH POR- 
TRAITS, VIEWS, AND FACSIMILES. 
8vo, $3.00. 


HE strain of personal reminiscence run- 
ning through all the chapters is strong 

with charm for us ; it gives the zest of comrade- 
ship and draws us into most enjoyable company. 
... It is a true American’s delight in a true 
American. It is a noble man of letters unveil- 
ing a rapidly made statue of a noble man of let- 


ters. . . . It is a book that should go at once into 
every American library and be read by every true 


American. — Zhe /ndependent (New York). 


R. HALE’S style is a model of grace and 
urbanity, and is charged with quaint and 
tranquil humor so rich in experience and thought, 
so entertaining, that each page has its peculiar 
charm. — Public Ledger (Philadelphia). 


N every page there are the marks of Dr. 
Hale’s loyal and sympathetic spirit. He 
writes of the friends he loved in a way to increase 
the love of his readers both for Lowell and for 
his latest biographer. — Mew York Tribune. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
4 Park Street, Boston ; 85 Fifth;Avenue, New York. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BIOGRAPHY 


SALMON P. CHASE 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, Professor of History in Harvard University. In the series 
of American Statesmen. 16mo, with very full Index, $1.25. 

Professor Hart, whose valuable works of American history command high respect, here de- 
scribes adequately the great career of Mr. Chase as an anti-slavery leader, as United States Senator, 
Governor of Ohio, Secretary of the Treasury in the Civil War, and Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 


CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 
By his Son, CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. In American Statesmen Series. With very full 
Index. 16mo, $1.25. 


An admirable account of Mr. Adams as a statesman, notably of his great service as Minister to 
Great Britain during the War for the Union. 


CHARLES SUMNER 


By MoorFIELD STOREY. In American Statesmen Series. With very full Index. 16mo, 


$1.25. 














__A strong and sympathetic description of Sumner’s public career, especially of his magnificent 
fight for Freedom and Justice in the United States Senate. 


CONTEMPORARIES 





Delightful papers on Emerson, Theodore Parker, Whittier, Whitman, “ H. H.,” Garrison, 
Phillips, Sumner, etc., by THoMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, author of “ Cheerful 
Yesterdays,” etc. 12mo, $2.00. 


LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF JOHN M. FORBES 





The story of a princely American. Edited by his Daughter, SARAH F. HUGHES. With 
portraits, map, and facsimile. 2 vols. 8vo, $5.00. 


MRS. HOWE’S REMINISCENCES 


By JuL1A WARD Howe. With numerous portraits and other illustrations. I2mo, $2.50. 


Mrs. Howe’s long and unusually rich experience, her acquaintance with illustrious persons in 
America and Europe, her active interest in the great questions of her time, and her uncommon lit- 
erary power, combine to make her Reminiscences a book of intense interest. It is richly supplied 
with attractive portraits. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL AND HIS FRIENDS 


A fascinating book of biography and reminiscence by EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D. D. 
With 48 portraits and other illustrations. 8vo, $3.00. 








MEMOIRS OF A REVOLUTIONIST 


By P. KROPOTKIN. With three portraits. Small 8vo, $2.00. 


A book of extraordinary interest. Hardly any man of this generation has had a more varied and 
adventurous life than Prince Kropotkin, the famous Russian revolutionist. Aside from the fascina- 
tion of the story, the book is of great value for its views of European social and political conditions. 


LIFE OF EDWIN M. STANTON 


A work of remarkable interest on Lincoln’s great War Secretary, by GEORGE C. GORHAM. 
Illustrated. 2 vols. 8vo, $6.00. 











Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


























































RIVERBANK 
COURT 


CAMBRIDGE END OF HARVARD BRIDGE 


Suites of one to four rooms with bath-room 


LEASES FOR THE COMING SEASON CAN NOW BE MADE ON 
ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS 


Public and Private Dining Rooms, Reception, Smoking and 
Billiard Rooms 


Dining Room open throughout the year 
COOL AND DELIGHTFUL LOCATION 
With Quick and Constant Electric Car Service to all Points 


Apply to 


F. W. GASKILL, Manager. 
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An Uncommonly Interesting Life 





Autobiography 
By WILLIAM 


With two Portraits. 


Two Volumes. 


of a Journalist a 


J. STILLMAN 
8vo, gilt top, $6.00 





~~ 


Mr. Stillman’s work is a very frank record of a remarkable career, 


and gives views or glimpses of a host of notable persons. 


and widespread interest excited by 


The deep 


it is indicated in the following com- 


ments from leading papers in all parts of the United States: — 


Chicago: It is, in style, grasp, and scope, 
one of the most notable publications of the 
year. ... The book is more than the autobio- 
graphy ofa journalist : it is the reminiscences 
of an artist and personal recollections of a man 
who had a wide acquaintance among men of 
great reputation in literature and art, in poli- 
tics, diplomacy, and statecraft. — /nter Ocean. 


New York: Everybody who has followed 
Mr. Stillman’s diplomatic and journalistic ca- 
reer... has known that he had a story to tell, 
so admirably worth the telling that it would 
be a real loss if he were to leave any one else 
to gather and put together what he alone 
could give in its true setting and with its 
freshest color. — Zhe Churchman. 

Baltimore: The record of a life that has 
had something in it worth recording... a 
sidelight on the artistic and political history 
of half a century. — ews. 


Philadelphia : Will be read for many and 
many a day with pleasure and appreciation. 
— Press. 

Providence: It is impossible to do justice 
to Mr. Stillman’s book in any abstract of 
its contents, however full. Those who miss 
reading it miss an unusual opportunity for 
keen enjoyment. There are little touches 
which no review can indicate, and all manner 
of distinguished persons appear from time to 
time in its pages. — Fournad. 


New York: There is more than journal- 
ism in this autobiography. There is an ear- 
nest, manly nature; there are portraits of 
people whom we desire to know; there are 
personal struggles and experiences ; there are 
glimpses of other lives and races than our 
own, for Mr. Stillman has seen his Europe, 
before and behind ; there is an artist ; there is 
a journalist ripened into a man of letters, 
and, in brief, in a large sense, there is litera- 


ture. It is a book to be read thoughtfully 
and long remembered. — Aad and Express. 


San Francisco: The candid, modest per- 
sonal record of a genial yet discriminating 
artist, whose opportunities for observation 
and judgment were much above the ordinary. 
— Argonaut. 


Boston: Covering an extended and ex- 
tremely varied career and written with what, 
at times, seems an amazing candor, it holds 
the attention of the reader from the first page 
to the last. — Living Age. 


St. Louis: Mr. Stillman tells the story of 
his connection with men and events of vari- 
ous sorts in many lands with rare literary 
charm. The biography is a genuine contri- 
bution to literature. — G/obe-Democrat. 


Pittsburg: Not the royal imagination of 
the most audacious romancer could conceive 
a milieu more rich and varied than that of 
Stillman’s life story. — Commercial Gazette. 














Sold by all Booksellers. 


Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
85 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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promote the principles of household art established by William Morris. It will strive 
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of the Cobb-Eastman Company, who will also furnish any desired information regarding 
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THE VALUE OF ETHICAL IDEALS IN AMERICAN 
POLITICS. 


ORATION DELIVERED IN SANDERS THEATRE, BEFORE THE HARVARD 
CHAPTER OF Pur Beta Kappa, THursDAY, JUNE 27, 1901. 


THE yearly observance of academic festivals in America has 
always seemed to me to be one of the most gracious and the most 
useful of the time-honored customs of our national life. They 
bring us together in the full beauty of our midsummer, with its 
wealth of fragrance and of bloom; and while persuading us to 
lay aside the anxious cares, the absorbing pursuits, the engross- 
ing ambitions which so easily beset us and fill far too large a part 
of our daily lives, they enable us to breathe a purer and serener 
air, to refresh ourselves with unaccustomed joys and a nobler reach 
of vision, and to live through these days of June less in the spirit 
of the age and more in the spirit of the ages. 

Such an occasion is inspiring alike to the older alumni and to 
the younger. It is inspiring to those of us who in serenity of spirit 
bring hither a long retrospect of a life of labor passed in fairly 
good ways and in works which, if not filled with benediction, have 
been at least reasonably free from harm to our fellow-men. It is 
inspiring also to the ardent graduates of yesterday, who are just 
crossing the threshold which divides youth from manhood and have 
before them a long prospect of days yet to be passed, let us hope, 
in ways and works at least equally free from blame —a prospect 
now seen through 

“ Magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in faéry lands.” 
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And such a festival at the seat of this ancient and honored 
university is necessarily fraught with the buoyant and generous 
hopefulness born of her splendid history. In the grateful shade 
of these old elms, surrounded by these noble halls dedicated to the 
culture alike of character and of intelligence, the history of Har- 
vard unrolls itself as on a golden page as we follow the slow pro- 
cession of the fruitful years from its small beginnings to its present 
measure of renown and usefulness. It is, indeed, impossible to 
measure the measureless bounty of this seat of liberal learning in 
that long interval to America. We cannot even recount the names 
of her illustrious dead, the priests and the poets, the scholars and 
the statesmen, the jurists and the soldiers, who received here for 
the first time the sign of the cross upon their foreheads, conse- 
crating them as servants of mankind unto their life’s end. This 
uplifting work for the nation has gone steadily on, with ever- 
widening influence, to its present yearly contribution of great num- 
bers of young men of generous training and a high sense of duty, 
fitted to teach by precept and by example a nobler standard of 
life to their less fortunate brothers; for four years spent here 
at that period of life when the mind is most open to elevating 
impressions cannot fail to imbue them with unfaltering loyalty to 
their Alma Mater and with a noble pride in what she has been and 
what she has done —in her lasting contributions to scholarship 
and to literature, her generous culture, her catholic toleration of 
all seekers after truth, and her ineffable charm for all her sons. 

It seems to me there is no better work to be done at present by 
an American university than to again unseal those fountains of 
idealism, where the human spirit has so often refreshed itself when 
weary of a too material age, to reawaken that enthusiasm for the 
moral law which we have all somehow lost, and to impress upon a 
people, essentially noble but now too deeply absorbed in the 
pursuit of wealth for wealth’s sake, the advantages which the cher- 
ishing of ethical ideals may bring to all of us, even to those who 
pride themselves above all things upon being practical. It is for 
that reason that I venture to ask you to consider, during the time 
at our disposal, the value of such ideals in American politics. 

While we must, of course, always insist upon the one vital dis- 
tinction between true and false American patriotism, recognizing 
only as true that which possesses the ethical spirit, and rejecting 
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as false that which does not possess it, we must also recognize that 
such a subject can be properly discussed only with that liberal and 
catholic feeling which makes the amplest allowances for difference 
of opinion; and upon an academic occasion like the present all 
discussion should be in aspirit even more liberal and more catholic 
than might otherwise be necessary, crediting all others with the 
same patriotism we claim for ourselves, and displaying a charity 
satisfying the apostolic definition, which vaunteth not itself, is not 
easily provoked, thinketh no evil, and yet rejoiceth in the truth. 

It is assuredly the part of wisdom to recognize an existing 
situation with equal frankness, whether it happens to meet our 
approval or our disapproval. Among the many wise sayings of 
Bishop Butler none was wiser than his declaring that ‘things are 
what they are, and the consequences of them will be what they 
will be;” and his question, like that of Pilate, has never been 
answered, “ Why, then, should we as rational creatures seek to 
deceive ourselves?” There is therefore no reason why we should 
not cheerfully admit that the controlling consideration in the im- 
mediate present is that of money, and that the controlling aspira- 
tion of the vast majority of men who have received more or less of 
intellectual training is to follow Iago’s advice and put money in 
their purses. In thus frankly confronting existing conditions, it 
is not at all necessary to be depressed by them, or to acquire “a 
moping melancholy.” 

There is, indeed, a sheer delusion cherished by unintelligent 
people, of which it is desirable that they should free their minds. 
They stupidly imagine that whoever finds fault with existing con- 
ditions in American society must necessarily think the past age 
better than the present; but the exact contrary is the truth. It 
is because we know, and are glad to know, that there has been a 
steady progress, alike in spiritual and material blessings, since men 
first lived in civilized society together, that we so earnestly desire 
such progress to continue. We appreciate with cheerful thank- 
fulness that the vast majority of mankind are now living in far 
happier conditions, possess far better guarantees of liberty and 
peace, and are more fully enjoying the indispensable conditions of 
any life worth living than ever before; but this conviction only 
makes us the more ardently desire that that progress should not 
now be stayed, but rather should be continued and with ever- 
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accelerated speed, and our discontent is only with the unnecessary 
obstacles to such continuance and acceleration. The men who 
desire the world to be better than it is contemplate with abundant 
pleasure the promise of the new century, opening, in spite of all its 
serious drawbacks, upon a brighter prospect for that religion of 
humanity which Aristotle taught so long ago, than any century 
which preceded it, and it is because they know that each succeed- 
ing century of the Christian era has been better than its prede- 
cessor that they are impatient of any apparent relaxation of that 
progress, and they are quite as often amused as annoyed by the 
very foolish and the very stupid apologies offered them for such 
relaxation. 

The human spirit has in different ages and in different countries 
devoted itself to varying aims and objects — to religion, as in Pal- 
estine; to art and letters, as in Greece; to arms and law, as in 
Rome; to the aggrandizement of the church, as in Italy in the 
middle ages; to maintaining the Protestant religion, as in Ger- 
many after the revolt of Luther: and in America to the doctrine 
of liberty and equality among men, ever since the landing at 
Jamestown: and it has been found entirely compatible with the 
divine order in the education of the world, and not at all dis- 
astrous to the welfare of the race, that different nations should 
cherish such wholly different aspirations; for the pursuit of each 
object has in almost every case been found to furnish a basis for 
further progress in good directions. The fact, therefore, that this 
age is devoted to the making of money as its chief ambition need 
not disturb us, for it is not at all certain that any better ambition 
could have been found at this time for the class of men engaged 
in practical business. It may, indeed, well happen that their 
labors are laying enduring foundations for far nobler standards of 
conduct, of effort, and of life than we are now enjoying: and, 
while it is true that so far these results have not been apparent, 
it is equally true that it is far too soon to expect them. In saying 
this I do not forget that Cicero declared that a general desire of 
gain would ruin any wealthy and flourishing nation; but I do not 
forget either that Mr. Burke, a far safer guide in the philosophy of 
politics than Cicero, declared that the love of gain is a grand cause 
of prosperity to all States. 

Assuming, therefore, that we must deal with conditions as they 
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exist, and present considerations likely to be acceptable to those to 
whom they are addressed, I have thought it might be useful to call 
the attention of our men of business to the commercial value of 
ethical ideals in American politics. If itis possible to satisfy them 
that the cherishing of such ideals may be of pecuniary advantage 
—may be, in truth, treated as a commercial asset —they may 
appreciate the wisdom of ceasing their efforts to destroy them, 
and may be persuaded to help in the good work of maintaining 
them and of extending their beneficent influence. 

It would, of course, be foolish to undervalue the animosity men 
of practical business and men of practical politics now cherish 
towards such ideals. They insist, and I have no reason to doubt 
they honestly believe, that neither the business of the world nor 
its politics can now be successfully carried on if any respect is to 
be paid to such ideals. A prosperous man is said to have recently 
declared that he had a great dislike for pessimists, and when asked 
what kind of people they were, he replied: ‘“* The people who are 
always talking of the Ten Commandments and the Sermon on the 
Mount, when everybody of sense knows you cannot conduct busi- 
ness or politics with reference to them.” “ Anyhow,” he added, 
“my pastor assures me they were only addressed to Jews.” It is 
a part of the creed of such men that the substitution of money for 
morals is the only wise course for practical men to pursue in these 
days of ardent competition and of strenuous efforts by each man 
to get rich faster than his fellows and at their expense; but this 
belief is probably in great part founded upon a total misapprehen- 
sion of the character of the idealism which it is desired to recom- 
mend to their favorable consideration. They have persuaded 
themselves that we wish to insist upon the immediate practical ap- 
plication of the standards of conduct of a far-distant and imagined 
perfection — that if a person invades your household and takes 
your coat you shall now follow him upon the highway and beg him 
to accept your cloak also, and if a reckless assailant smites you 
upon one cheek you must now offer him the other for a like blow, 
while if you insist upon the wickedness of unnecessary or aggres- 
sive warfare you are supposed to imply that righteous warfare, 
animated by a noble purpose and struggling to attain a noble end, 
is unjustifiable. 

What we ask is nothing impracticable or unreasonable. It is 
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only that we shall return to the ancient ways of the fathers and 
again enjoy the elevation of spirit which was part of their daily 
lives. They were, as we ought to be, far from being blind to mate- 
rial advantages and far enough from being willing to live as idle 
enthusiasts. “Give me neither poverty nor riches” was their 
prayer, with an emphasis upon “ poverty.” They sought, as we 
do, to acquire property. They meant, as we mean, to get what 
comfort and enjoyment they could out of the possession of the 
world in which they worked and worshiped, and they felt them- 
selves, as we ought to feel ourselves, co-workers with God when 
“the orchard was planted and the wild vine tamed, when the Eng- 
lish fruits had been domesticated under the shadow of savage for- 
ests, and the maize lifted its shining ranks upon the fields which 
had been barren.” Surely there can be nothing impracticable, 
nothing un-American in striving to persuade ourselves to again 
cherish the lofty, inspiring, transforming, ethical ideals which 
prevailed at the birth of our country and have illumined, as with 
celestial light, the fiery ridges of every battle in which her sons 
have died for liberty. 

Unhappily, there is no immediate danger, even of the most dis- 
tant approach, to a realization of such ideals — no alarming pro- 
spect that the noble conditions of human life such ideals encourage 
will too soon brighten the earth. They will probably always remain 
unattainable; but they are none the less always worth striving 
for and hoping for, and it is as certain as anything can be that 
to keep such ethical ideals constantly before the minds of the 
plain people born in America, as well as before the minds of the 
hordes of untaught immigrants who are flocking to our shores 
from every quarter of the globe, will have a tendency to soften 
their asperities, to lessen their animosities, and to encourage them 
to bear with greater patience the bitter and ever-growing contrast 
between the lives of idleness and luxury which we and those dear 
to us are privileged to lead, and the lives of labor and poverty 
which they and those equally dear to them are condemned to en- 
dure ; for there is now no longer any pathway open by which many 
men who live upon the labor of their own hands can hope to pass 
into the class of those who live upon the labor of other men’s 
hands. The stock certificate and the corporate bond, in return for 
their many conveniences, have destroyed that possibility, as well as 
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wrought other serious evils to society in divorcing the possession 
of wealth not only from all moral responsibility for the ways in 
which it is created, but even from all knowledge of the men and 
women whose toil creates it. 

It is not difficult to understand why the free government under 
which we are privileged to live especially needs the influence of 
ethical ideals in the conduct of life, or why we may possibly incur 
danger if we are without the protecting and conservative influence 
of such ideals in that not-distant future when we may find them 
indispensable ; for the essential difference which separates Ameri- 
can democracy from the governments which have preceded it, as 
well as from those which are contemporary with it, is in the last 
analysis an ethical difference. The three hundred Greeks who on 
that long summer day held the pass by the sea against the Persian 
invader were seeking to hold it for Greece alone. The splendid 
valor of the Roman soldiers who encompassed Caesar as with triple 
lines of steel on the day he overcame the Nervii was a valor dis- 
played for Rome alone. Even the long, heroic struggle of the 
Netherlands against the despotism of Philip, perhaps the most 
heroic struggle in history, was primarily a struggle for their own 
liberties. 

The same absence of any ethical ideal runs through all the 
aggressions of the great powers of Europe. In the seizure of 
India by the agency of Clive and Hastings and the cynical accept- 
ance of the unutterable infamies they perpetrated, as well as in 
exploiting that unhappy country to-day, though decimated by 
famine and desolated by the plague, there is no inconsistency with 
any standard Great Britain has proclaimed. The same absence of 
inconsistency is observable in the forcible partition of Poland 
under the auspices of what was blasphemously called the Holy 
Alliance, in the annexation of Nice and Savoy by France, in the 
annexation by Germany of a part of Denmark and of two great 
provinces of France, in the steady and vast territorial aggrandize- 
ments of Russia, in the partition of Africa which has just been 
accomplished, or in the partition of China, which is in process of 
accomplishment. Nothing can fairly be said to have been done, 
in any one of these conquests, incompatible with the avowed doc- 
trines of those great predatory governments ; for they never pro- 
claimed an evangel of the rights of man, they never incurred any 
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obligations to use the power they possessed for the advancement 
of the welfare or the promotion of the liberties of mankind. It 
was permitted to each, without furnishing any basis for the charge 
of inconsistency, to rob any weaker people of its territory, to im- 
pose its own absolute and arbitrary will upon any weaker race upon 
which it possessed the physical power to impose it, and to take 
whatever such a people had of value for themselves. 

But it would be very unwise for us to forget that American 
democracy has had a wholly different history. Not only was its 
inspiring and directing force the greatest ethical movement in the 
history of the human race, the struggle for civil and religious 
freedom, but it may be said without exaggeration to owe its very 
existence to it. Lord Bacon, in the true marshaling of the sov- 
ereign decrees of honor, assigns the first place to the founders of 
empires, and of all such founders none deserve more generous 
praise than those who came hither as from the fires of civil and 
religious persecution in the Old World to lay broad and deep the 
foundations of civil and religious freedom in the world just then 
offered to them for their new and far-reaching experiment. From 
almost every civilized nation some of its best citizens sought safety 
in exile from their old homes in the wilderness of the new world, 
where they were free to strive at least for the realization of their 
belief in a common brotherhood of man on earth and a common 
fatherhood of God in heaven. No doubt with this ennobling 
creed there was mingled something of the dross of the weakness 
of humar nature, but this was but as an atom in the great mass 
and had no shaping influence upon the fortune or the destiny of 
America ; for the vast multitudes who came hither were actuated 
by the desire to secure for all other men the same measure of lib- 
erty they sought for themselves, the liberty conferred by equality 
of membership in a free church and equality of citizenship in a 
free state. 

It is not at all necessary to take an alarmist view of the pro- 
blems awaiting solution here, in order to insist upon the practical 
and commercial value of the ethical ideals which have heretofore 
stood the nation in such good stead. Macaulay was not a pro- 
found student of comparative politics, and his well-known pro- 
phecy of the evil days which await the republic need not greatly 
disquiet us, although part of his prophecy has already been veri- 
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fied by the result. But Mr. Webster was a wise statesman, per- 
haps our wisest, and a profound student of our system of govern- 
ment, and he has left for our instruction this grave and weighty 
warning : — 

“The freest government,” he says, “‘ would not be long accept- 
able if the tendency of the laws was. to create a rapid accumula- 
tion of property in few hands, and to render the great mass of the 
population dependent and penniless. . . . In the nature of things, 
those who have not property and see their neighbors possess much 
more than they think them to need, cannot be favorable to laws 
made for the protection of property. When this class becomes 
numerous it grows clamorous. It looks upon property as its prey 
and plunder and is naturally ready at all times for violence and 
revolution.” 

Now, it is at least quite possible that in the not-distant future 
American politics may transform Mr. Webster's warning into his- 
tory, for our electorate is already beginning to be divided, and 
must, in obedience to the law of social evolution, continue more 
and more to be divided, by that sharp cleavage which separates 
those who are contented with their lot from those who are discon- 
tented with their lot. Under whatever disguises, called by what- 
ever names, inheriting or seizing whatever partisan organizations, 
the alignment of the two great political divisions of American 
voters, who will sooner or later struggle against each other for the 
possession of the Government, will inevitably be upon the basis I 
have named. The party of the contented will be ranged under 
one banner, and the party of the discontented will be ranged un- 
der the other, and that alignment will steadily develop increasing 
sharpness of division until the party of the discontented, being 
the majority, has obtained the control of the Government, to 
which, under our system, they are entitled; and then they will be 
sure to remodel the present system for the distribution of wealth, 
unless we have previously done so, upon bases wiser and more 
equitable than those now existing. The one party will be, under 
whatever name, the party of capital; and the other party will be, 
under whatever name, the party of labor. If any doubt had existed 
upon this subject among men accustomed to seriously reflect upon 
political problems, it ought to have disappeared in view of the 
developments of the last two presidential elections and of the pre- 
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sent growing tendency alike of capital to more and more consoli- 
date itself in great masses as in preparation for the coming struggle, 
and of the brotherhood of American labor to more and more con- 
solidate itself in one organization in like preparation. Ominous 
signs are indeed almost daily discernible, that those leaders of 
confederated labor who are really loyal to it and are not purchasa- 
ble by the party of capital, have discerned that the true remedy for 
what seems to them the present unjust inequality in the distribu- 
tion of wealth is through legislation. If yesterday they foolishly 
resorted to attempts to overawe the nominees of the party of cap- 
ital, sitting as legislators, by a display of force and threats of vio- 
lence, by to-morrow they will probably have learned that the ballot 
in America, while not so noisy, is far more peremptory than the 
dynamite bomb. It does not explode, but it controls; and its 
control will be as resistless as fate if the party of labor decides 
to clothe all its demands, as it has already clothed many, in acts 
of legislation; for then will occur what the Duke of Wellington 
foresaw, ‘a revolution under the forms of law.” 

My purpose, therefore, is to point out, without the slightest 
bitterness, to the members of the contented class, the commercial 
value of ethical ideals as the safest source of the political aspira- 
tions of the majority of our people and the most conservative 
influence in our national life, and also to point out to them the 
grave dangers from a business standpoint, in these days of pos- 
sible conflict between capital and labor, of continuing to substi- 
tute money for morals as the permanent and controlling force in 
American politics. 

In pointing out these dangers I accept to the fullest extent the 
proposition that this is an age of business, and I am quite willing 
to admit that the moral law is difficult of application to existing 
conditions. It is very apparent that difficulty is increased by the 
conduct of other nations which are now controlled by a considera- 
tion only of their material interests, the securing by force of new 
markets, the expansion of trade by war, the subjection of weaker 
peoples to the will of the stronger, and the ultimate partition by 
blood and iron of the whole habitable globe. For us to enter 
upon a like course of expansion seems to many devout clergymen, 
to many successful politicians, and to many true patriots our 
wisest policy. The gravity and the suddenness of our change of 
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views in these matters is fitly illustrated by the recent voyage 
of capitalists of New York to England to indulge in expressions 
of sympathy and promises of alliance with a government which 
is now maintaining in the Transvaal camps of concentration as 
brutal and inexcusable as those of Weyler in Cuba, the detesta- 
tion of whose horrors only three years ago greatly helped to drive 
us headlong into war with Spain. I am not aware that history 
offers another example of so grave a change of opinion in so short 
a time; but I cannot help believing that the destruction and 
denial of ethical ideals, so far as regards American democracy, is 
very poor religion, very poor business, and very poor politics. 

The first ethical ideal which it seems to me it would be wise for 
us, even from the point of view of the stock exchanges, to guard 
most zealously just now is the ideal condition of society with which 
President McKinley closed his congratulations upon the opening 
of the Exposition at Buffalo —that of peace on earth and good 
will to men; for it may well happen that the safety of our insti- 
tutions requires that the masses of our people shall continue to 
cherish the ethical ideals of Christianity, and that whoever lessens 
respect for them inevitably weakens the reverence of the majority 
of voters for the principles upon which our government is founded. 

I observe with especial sorrow that many Protestant clergymen 
mistakenly suppose that they can safely substitute at this day and 
in our country the teaching of Mohammed for the teaching of 
Christ. We all know the temptations to which such clergymen 
are exposed. It is so much more comfortable to “swim with the 
tide,” and it is so much more certain that the incomes on which 
themselves and their families are dependent for the comforts and 
luxuries of life will share in the commercial prosperity of the 
country if the doctrines preached by them and advocated in their 
religious journals recognize that the makihg of money is the first 
duty of man in the new century, and that keeping one’s self 
unspotted from the world, so far from being, as was formerly 
supposed, true religion and undefiled, is a foolish and sentimental 
expression, incapable of application to the rough world in which 
we live, where each man’s duty is to take care of himself. Know- 
ing the despotism the practical men in the pews exercise over the 
pulpit in such matters, we ought to think with great charity, not 
only of the clergymen who fail to preach Christianity and who 
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substitute Mohammedanism in its place, but also of the mission- 
aries who, in distant lands and surrounded by traders and soldiers, 
have persuaded themselves that the robbery and murder of weaker 
peoples, with their attendant horrors, cannot really be helped in 
an age so practical as ours and so determined to pursue only prac- 
tical ends, and that therefore such crimes are no longer to be 
unsparingly condemned ; but, after making all the allowance the 
most abundant charity can suggest, it will still remain a grave 
and menacing peril to American respect for the moral law if 
clergymen are permitted without rebuke to preach the righteous- 
ness of unnecessary or aggressive warfare, the killing of weaker 
peoples in order to reduce them to subjection and the robbing 
them of their possessions. Indeed, our silence in presence of the 
appalling and even unnamable atrocities recently perpetrated in 
China by the nations calling themselves Christian is a terrible 
blow dealt to the faith of common men in a religion whose pro- 
fessors thus allow its fundamental principles to be trampled under 
foot without a word of protest or of reprobation ; and if the faith 
of our laboring people in the ethical ideals of Christianity is once 
destroyed by its professors here, as its professors destroyed it 
among the laboring people of France a hundred years ago, there 
will be lost one of the most valuable and conservative influences 
we possess — an influence which it is not too much to say may yet 
prove to be absolutely indispensable to the preservation of that 
respect for law and order upon which, in the last resort, American 
society must depend for its peace. Let us therefore ardently 
hope that the true American ideal of peace on earth and good will 
to men will again take possession of our hearts and enable us, 
clergymen and laymen alike, to believe that it is not robbery, or 
conquest, or slaughter, or expansion, or even wealth, but righteous- 
ness only, which exalteth a nation ; for if in a free state like ours 
you substitute the Mohammedan ideal, which is now so popular, 
of war on earth and the subjection of the weak to the strong, you 
help to undermine the very ground upon which respect for private 
property, when gathered in great masses in few hands and often 
displayed in vulgar and offensive forms, must ultimately rest. If 
fighting and killing are to be encouraged; if those who indulge 
in them are to be especially honored, and if oppression of the 
weak is to be cherished, it will be difficult to prevent the class 
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of the discontented from familiarizing themselves too thoroughly 
with fighting and killing, and from learning to cherish in their 
hearts a desire to oppress their weaker but more wealthy fellow- 
citizens. It seems to me quite too plain for dispute that no single 
member of a weaker race can be killed, no hut of such a race, 
however humble, can be burned, no one can be selected for especial 
honor for his part in such pitiful warfare, without its helping to 
light the torch which starts the fire by which some hapless negro 
is to be burned at the stake in our own country, not only in defi- 
ance but in contempt of law, and all such acts must be surely 
followed by greater insecurity for the surplus wealth which the 
contented class possesses. We all read the other day that in a 
community almost within sight of Wall Street, where the cruel 
plot was hatched for the killing of the king of Italy, plots as 
cruel are now hatching for the killing of more crowned heads of 
the old world; and I beg you to believe that the insensate rage 
and hatred of the inequality and pretended superiority to their 
fellows which these maddened members of the working classes 
attribute to crowned heads to-day may easily be transferred to- 
morrow to those of our citizens whose distinction rests upon the 
possession of too abundant riches; and for that reason, while 
the Mohammedan ideal of war on earth and the subjection of the 
weak to the strong must always lessen the security for private 
property in America, the Christian ideal of peace on earth and 
good will to men will always increase it. 

It is quite possible there may also be great commercial value 
for us at the present time in the ethical ideal that all men are 
born equal and equally entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. I fully recognize the present unpopularity of this 
ideal. I know that to declare one’s belief in it is to expose one’s 
self to the dreadful charge of disloyalty; but as in matters of 
religion American democracy rested at its birth upon the message 
of the herald angels, so in politics it rested at its birth upon the 
doctrine of the equality of men. It is true that doctrine was not 
formulated in words until the necessity arose for binding the scat- 
tered colonies together in their effort to assert their right to be 
an independent nation; but it was an essential part of the very 
atmosphere which the first settlers breathed when they landed on 
these shores. There never was a single step taken of any endur- 
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ing character towards civil government in the colonies which was 
not, consciously, or unconsciously, based upon it. From Massa- 
chusetts Bay to Georgia many theories of government found ex- 
pression, and there were “many men of many minds” engaged in 
the work of settling the continent: but through all instinctively 
ran one great underlying ethical doctrine — that of equality of 
political rights. Subsequently no doubt the importation of slaves 
from Africa, and to a much greater degree the inventions which 
made slave labor profitable, colored the judgments of many South- 
ern men and induced them to believe that that doctrine was inap- 
plicable to a weaker people of a different color and from a differ- 
ent clime, and that they and their descendants, even if born here, 
might be rightly held in slavery forever. Indeed, many of the 
statements we now read of the necessity of the strong and wise 
governing the weak and ignorant are almost literal reproductions 
of the arguments advanced by the slaveholders of the South in 
defense of slavery just preceding the outbreak of the Civil War. 
That divergence from our original ideal produced the pregnant 
sayings of Mr. Lincoln, * A house divided against itself cannot 
stand,” and its corollary, “ This nation cannot permanently endure 
half slave and half free.” He saw clearly that American de- 
mocracy must rest, if it continues to exist, upon the ethical ideal 
which presided over its birth— that of the absolute equality of 
all men in political rights. I am well aware that it is supposed 
exigencies now exist which require us to disavow that ideal, and 
to abandon the doctrine of equality we inherited, and to which 
Mr. Lincoln so frequently expressed his devotion. We are asked 
to take a new departure, to turn our backs upon the old doctrine, 
and to declare that our fathers were mistaken when they brought 
forth a nation conceived in liberty and dedicated to such an im- 
practicable proposition as the equality of all men before the law. 
We are told that the exigencies of modern business and modern 
trade require a wholly different ideal to be set before the new 
century; that our present duty is to conquer any weaker people 
whose territory we covet, and to subject them to such government 
as in our opinion will best promote our profit and their welfare. 
Of course, many of the Southern people, brought up in the belief 
that the subjection of the weak to the will of the strong was a 
divine institution, eagerly welcome our apparent conversion to 
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their creed; and while I do not question the excellence of the 
motives of these new guides in American patriotism, I venture to 

warn you that if you Sellen them you abandon your best heritage 
— that of being a beacon light and a blessing to all the oppressed 
of the earth. Great popularity no doubt just now attaches to 
money and great unpopularity to morals, on the ground that 
money is modern and practical, while morals are antiquated and 
impracticable; and as conclusive arguments they tell us that Eng- 
land has destroyed two republics in the interest of the capitalists 
who own the gold and diamond mines of South Africa; that Ger- 
many has seized a vast territory in China; that France has appro- 
priated Madagascar: that Russia is benevolently assimilating 
Finland and absorbing Manchuria, and that Japan is casting long- 
ing eyes upon Korea; and they insist that, unless we bestir our- 
selves to like measures, we will be found to be laggards in the 
race of to-day, which is a race for new markets won by war, for 
the exploiting of weaker peoples, for larger armies, for ever-in- 
creasing navies, for expanding trade, and for greater wealth. I 
confess I would have thought the growth of. our own beloved 
country in material wealth and prosperity in the last thirty years 
of unbroken peace and of amity with all mankind had more than 
satisfied any avarice which could have found a place even in the 
dreams of civilized men. The marvelous story of that material 
progress is still dazzling the imaginations of all serious econo- 
mists, and it is literally true of it, “State the figures however 
high, while the dispute exists the exaggeration ends.” The results 
of the thirty years from 1870 to 1900 prove beyond all question, 
and even beyond all cavil, that in order to far excel, not only all 
nations of the past, but also all nations of the present, in growth 
of agriculture, of manufactures, of commerce, of exports, and of 
imports, and, above all, in population, it is not necessary to step 
beyond our own great, rich, and powerful country to subdue any 
weaker people, of whatever color, in any quarter of the globe; so 
that we are urged to betray the loftiest and noblest traditions of 
our history without even the poor excuse of needing the money 
we hope to make by such betrayal of the inspiring doctrine which 
Jefferson formulated and for which Washington fought. Those 
thirty years demonstrated that in order to be a world power we 
need not be a robber nation. 
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There is still another ethical ideal which may soon prove to be 
of very great commercial value in American politics — the ideal 
of the citizen, whether in or out of office, exhibiting moral cour- 
age in dealing with important public questions. However much 
we may differ on other subjects, I cannot doubt we all recognize 
and regret that we are just now exhibiting a very pitiful moral 
cowardice in shirking such questions —a cowardice which may be 
fraught with great evils, for it is still true that unsettled questions 
have no pity for the repose of nations. 

It is somewhat trying to the patience of the most patient to 
listen to the noisy and senseless rhetoric which seeks to hide our 
lack of moral courage by extolling that mere physical courage 
which all men of the fighting races and many brutes possess, and 
which flamed just as high in the breasts of the conscript youth of 
France, fighting to subdue other kingdoms to be trodden under 
foot by their imperial master, as it flamed in the breasts of their 
fathers, rushing to fling: themselves upon embattled Europe in 
defense of the liberties of France. The physical courage in both 
cases was just the same, and will never be excelled. The only 
difference was an ethical difference —the fathers were fighting 
in a just cause, and the sons were fighting in an unjust cause. 
The truth is that physical courage has always been the most com- 
monplace of virtues, and could always be bought at a very cheap 
price, so that it has become an unfailing proof of decadence for 
any people to become hysterical over exhibitions of animal cour- 
age without regard to the moral quality of the service in which it 
was displayed or of the comparative weakness of the adversary. 

Just the contrary is true of moral courage. It is among the 
rarest of virtues, and its services are of far greater value in the 
democratic ages than ever before. Indeed, the days may not be 
distant when the existence of law and order in America may 
depend upon it, for it may be found that it and it alone can pro- 
tect us from the dangers which Mr. Webster believed would fol- 
low our present condition, “a rapid accumulation of property in 
few hands.” For that reason the commercial value of such cour- 
age in a government by the majority can hardly be overestimated ; 
and surely, if we are to find it a bulwark of defense in our day of 
need, we ought to be now commending it by our example, show- 
ing how really brave men face great problems of government and 
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set themselves, as brave men should, to finding the best possible 
solution of them. It is perhaps inevitable, but it is none the less 
to be regretted, that a distinct lowering of moral standards should 
follow a state of war, inducing us to cherish the delusion that if 
we talk loudly enough and boast foolishly enough of our physical 
prowess by sea and land and give our time and thought only to 
warlike actions and preparations, as we have been doing for the 
last three years, all serious moral and domestic questions will 
somehow settle themselves. Such a delusion is equally childish 
and cowardly, and it is only necessary to glance at such questions 
to discover that instead of settling themselves they are daily grow- 
ing in gravity, and how unwise it is, instead of facing them, to be 
actually running away from them. It is certainly in no spirit of 
criticism, and with no feeling of censoriousness, that I thus call 
your attention to the corroding influence of war and commercial- 
ism upon moral courage, but simply because a recrudescence of 
moral courage in dealing with these problems closely concerns the 
present peace and the future welfare of our beloved country. 

As one example, take our attitude towards the corrupt use of 
money in our elections and in our representative bodies. Even 
the dullest intelligence must see that if we continue to destroy, as 
for some time past we have been destroying, the belief of the ma- 
jority of our fellow-citizens that elections are honestly conducted 
and laws are honestly made, we are destroying the best possible basis 
for the security of private property ; for there can be no reverence 
for law where laws and law-makers are bought with money, and I 
fear we are rapidly destroying the possibility of such reverence in 
the minds of the masses of our countrymen. We ought never to 
forget that in democratic governments the black flag of corruption 
is very likely to be followed by the red flag of anarchy. Yet we 
close our eyes in sheer cowardice to this evil and the danger it is 
creating, and we gravely pretend to each other that it does not 
exist, while we all well know that it does exist. Representatives 
of vast accumulations of property, guardians of great trusts, indi- 
viduals profiting by the opportunity offered here for suddenly 
acquiring colossal fortunes, and even those of us who have no for- 
tunes, have not hesitated to give whatever money is needed to be 
applied to the purchase of the electorate and, when necessary, of 
the representative bodies elected by them. Our municipal govern- 
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ments have long been a byword of hissing and of shame, and they 
have been so because we decided we could make money by cor- 
rupting them. © We have given freely to assist in electing persons 
known to be ready at the first opportunity to betray the sacred 
trust of the people committed to their keeping, in order to put the 
spoils of such betrayal in our own pockets. Many state legisla- 
tures have become equally objects of contempt and derision for the 
same reason. Then these corrupting influences have not hesitated 
to advance a step further and to lay their hand upon members of 
both branches of the national legislature until at last, so callous 
have we become upon the subject, that if the case I am about to 
imagine occurred I venture to assert that no earnest protest would 
be made by men of our class against its consummation. Suppose 
an ambitious man, desiring to obtain the only success now deemed 
important in American life, should set himself to the work of 
making a large sum of money, and, having in any one of the ways 
now open to such efforts succeeded beyond his hopes, he looked 
around to see what other distinction was open to him wherein he 
could use a portion of his gains so as to bring to himself the most 
gratification ; and that he should decide that he would give him- 
self most pleasure by debauching the electorate of a State and 
thereby securing for himself a seat in the Senate of the United 
States. Suppose also that he had so far imbibed the present 
American spirit as to feel quite sure that there was no need for 
secrecy in these operations, but that they were rather a subject of 
legitimate pride, and that in the course of time he had so far suc- 
ceeded that only a minority of citizens and legislators of his own 
party stood between him and the realization of his desire, but that 
the members of that minority proved to be incorruptible, either by 
the baser temptation of money or in the more plausible form of 
public office, and that, continuing bravely to stand for the purity 
of American politics and the honor of their native State, they suc- 
ceeded in defeating the success of such debauchery, would their 
conduct be received with the applause it deserved? If not, I ven- 
ture to say that it is very poor politics for the party of capital to 
thus openly and cynically notify the party of labor that no respect 
is due to law or to the makers of law ; that it is wholly a question 
of money and not at all a question of morals; that the right to 
make laws is now as legitimate a subject of bargain and sale as 
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that of any merchandise, and that therefore nobody ought to pay 
any respect to law except where it happens to comport with his 
pecuniary advantage to do so. I may be needlessly concerned 
about the matter, but I confess, in spite of my ardent Americanism 
and my confidence in the law-abiding spirit of my countrymen, I 
am disturbed when I see what I regard as one of the best protec- 
tions of the future thus openly undermined and destroyed, while 
the moral cowardice of those of us who do not ourselves corrupt 
anybody prevents our uttering a word of protest against it. Upon 
the ground of expediency alone, regarding it only as an element in 
our commercial expansion, in our growth of trade, in our increase 
of wealth, in the prosperity of our stock exchanges —even from 
this standpoint, it is assuredly great practical folly to destroy the 
ethical ideal of law, as we are striving so earnestly to do. 

There is another very grave problem which we are also refusing 
to consider, and by which refusal the ethical ideal of law is also 
being destroyed. It is the problem presented by our negro popu- 
lation, now approaching ten millions of souls. We gave them the 
_ suffrage and we have allowed some of them to be killed for pos- 
sessing it. We appointed some of them to office, and have stood 
meekly by when they were shot for having our commission in their 
hands. They are being burnt before our eyes without even a pre- 
tense of trial. We are allowing State after State openly, even 
contemptuously, to nullify a solemn amendment of the constitution 
enacted for their protection, to secure which we poured out our 
treasure without limit and shed the blood of our sons like water. 
All of us, whether in public office or in private station, now concur 
in trying to ignore the existence of any such problem at our doors 
while, laughing like the Roman augurs in each other’s faces, we 
indulge in self-congratulations about the blessings we are carrying 
to another ten millions of dark-skinned races in far-distant lands. 
I fully appreciate the difficulty in finding the best solution of this 
awful problem, but I do insist that our evasion of it is utterly 
unworthy of American manhood. It is not fair to the men and 
women of the South to leave them to settle it as they please, so 
long as we have duties connected with it; and it is useless to sup- 
pose that a problem involving ten millions of people is being solved 
by a few industrial schools fitting an inconsiderable fraction of the 
youth of both sexes for occupations most of which they will not be 
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allowed to follow, and thereby unfitting them for the only occupa- 
tions in which they will be at liberty to earn their bread; and it 
is equally useless for us to pretend that by making contributions 
to such institutions we have done our whole duty in meeting the 
test this problem presents of our courage alike as citizens and as 
men. We ought in the North as in the South to face our respon- 
sibilities towards these descendants of a people we brought here 
against their will and solely for our own profit, and we ought to 
seriously discuss and determine, in Congress and out of it, what is 
the best possible relation to be established between them and us ; 
and then we ought to have the courage to give that relation the 
sanction of law, and to see that such law is respected and obeyed. 
Such treatment of this problem would be a far greater security for 
our future peace than many new regiments and many new ships of 
war. At present the condition of the whole subject is lawlessness, 
and such a condition is disgraceful to us all and is fraught with 
the serious dangers which lawlessness always brings in its train — 
as the exact opposite of the ethical ideal of law. 

Indeed, the ethical ideal of the legislator and the citizen, as men 
zealous to know their public duty and brave enough to do it, is also 
rapidly being destroyed by our failing to even attempt to deal se- 
riously and adequately with many other problems now imperatively 
demanding our attention. Among these problems are the reform 
of our present shameless and corrupt pension legislation, costing 
us over a hundred and fifty millions of dollars a year, although a 
quarter of a century ago it was demonstrated by the tables of mor- 
tality that thirty-five millions was the maximum sum which could 
be properly expended for legitimate pensions ; the reform of much 
other equally shameless and corrupt legislation, of which a fair 
specimen is that known as the River and Harbor Bill; the cour- 
ageous maintenance and extension of the merit system in appoint- 
ments to subordinate positions under the Government ; the reform 
of the present system of taxation, so as to make wealth bear its 
proper share of the cost of government; the subjecting of the 
great monopolies which now control so much of the business of the 
country and so many of the necessaries of life to inspection and 
control by public authority ; the devising of some just system of 
preventing the rapidly increasing conflicts between employers and 
employed ; and the establishing of just and proper qualifications 
alike for immigrants and for electors. 
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It certainly would tend to make private property far more se- 
cure in America if the less fortunate majority of our population 
saw us of the more fortunate minority giving courage and time and 
thought to efforts to solve these problems and others like them, 
and thereby to lessen some of the evils which in many cases bear 
so heavily and so unjustly upon the poor. Indeed, the influence of 
ethical ideals upon American democracy ought to be considered of 
value if only because the cultivation of such ideals will inevitably 
tend to make more really patriotic all classes of our countrymen, 
for such ideals lift us all above the unsatisfied standards of public 
duty with which we are vainly trying to content ourselves. They 
bring us into the air of a higher and purer love of country, and 
they set us face to face with the early American spirit in its best 
estate. In such communion a sordid and selfish public opinion, 
with low methods to mean ends, tends to disappear, and a cowardly 
and corrupt public life becomes less possible. 

You may not agree with me, but I am sure you will pardon me 
for speaking of what seem to me to be the grave evils of the pre- 
sent tendencies of our national life and the serious dangers which, 
because of them, threaten the future of this government of ours, 
which our fathers sought to rest upon the enduring basis of lib- 
erty regulated by law —a government which has the devotion of 
all our hearts to such degree that to keep it strong and pure and 
free we would all gladly lay down our lives; and while we must 
never despair of the Republic we must never cease our efforts to 
make it more worthy of the greatness of the opportunity offered 
it — that of the leadership of the nations towards a civilization 
more peaceful, more serene, and more humane than the world has 
ever known. 

Meanwhile it is consoling to know that, notwithstanding our 
failure to discharge our civic duties, many of the currents of our 
national life flow smoothly on; for the daily and obscure labors of 
the vast majority of our fellow-citizens continue year after year in 
all the different phases of our national existence, and the laborers 
themselves have been sowing and reaping, working steadily at the 
tasks appointed them, taking the sunshine and the rain, mutely 
enduring the sufferings and the burdens given them to bear, and 
quitting themselves worthily as good men and women ought to do, 
and that daily confronting of the daily task and doing it with 
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patience, contentment, and courage is as true to-day as ever, while 
it is also true that the recompense of such deserving labors, while 
less proportionately, is actually far greater in all measures, mate- 
rial and spiritual, than ever before, so that after all abatement we 
may regard the past with abundant gratitude and the future with 
absolute confidence, while on the threshold of the new century it 
is still true that the happiest of political fortunes is to be an 
American citizen, and that fortune is sure to grow happier “ with 
the process of the suns.” The present paralysis of our moral 
courage, our present cowardly tolerance of loathsome corruption 
and its kindred evils, which seem to seriously threaten our peace ; 
our present animal lust for blood, and the general degradation 
of the national spirit we are here considering, will prove to be 
only temporary evils and will soon pass away: for the American 
conscience is not dead, but sleepeth; and even if we do not, our 
children will return to the old ways and the old faith. Let 
me repeat once more for your encouragement and my own those 
inspired words of the first great American: “The nation shall 
under God have a new birth of freedom, and government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people shall not perish from 
the earth.” 

I am very grateful to this learned society for the repeated ex- 
pression of its desire that I should address it. This year your 
invitation overtook me in the South, where 


“ By the beachéd margent of the sea,” 


{ had just been reading a tale, the scene of which was laid in Italy, 
and cherishing the illusion that I was again standing fora moment 
on “the parapet of an old villa built onthe Alban hills.” Below 
I seemed to see “ olive vineyards and pine plantations sink slope 
after slope, fold after fold, to the Campagna, and beyond the Cam- 
pagna along the whole shining land of the west the sea met the 
sunset, while to the north a dim and scattered whiteness, rising 
from the plain, was— Rome.” And then, turning the leaves in 
the hope of finding another familiar scene, I was surprised to read 
these words: “There are symbols and symbols. That dome of 
St. Peter’s yonder makes my heart beat, because it speaks so much 
— half of the history of our race. But I remember another symbol, 
those tablets in Memorial Hall to the Harvard men that fell in 
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the war — that wall, those names, that youth and death, they re- 
main as the symbol of the other great majesty in the world — one 
is religion and the other is country.” Reading those words I 
seemed to hear again the illustrious laureate of your illustrious 
dead, who gave their youth for liberty, and standing here they 
seem, indeed, to 
“ Come transfigured back, 

Secure from change in their high-hearted ways, 

Beautiful evermore, and with the rays 

Of morn on their white shields of expectation.” 

In the spirit of their great sacrifice let us all cherish in cheer- 
fulness and in hopefulness an abiding devotion to both symbols — 
that of religion and that of country — and let us labor together to 
the end that all the elevating influences which wait upon civiliza- 
tion may be more widely and generally diffused among all classes 
of our countrymen, and that we may all more ardently cherish the 
ethical idealism which seeks after peace and liberty, after equality 
and fraternity, and after respect and reverence for law. 

In these ways, and in others we know not of, our American sys- 
tem of social and political life, by far the best ever yet enjoyed 
upon earth, may be placed upon the broad and enduring basis of 
true religion and true patriotism, and then at last the nation long 
foretold may appear, whose foundations are laid in fair colors and 
whose borders are of pleasant stones, and to it the promise of the 
prophet may be redeemed: “ All their children shall be taught of 
the Lord and great shall be the peace of their children.” 

Wayne Mac Veagh, h ’01. 





JOHN FISKE AS THINKER.! 


In order to do genuine justice to the work and to the personality of 
John Fiske, one would have to possess all the breadth of human sympathy, 
all the spirit of judicial fairness, and all the skill in portraying character, 
which he himself showed nowhere better than in the essays that he was 
several times called upon to write shortly after the death of noted friends 
of his own. His beautiful paper on Francis Parkman exemplifies in 
a most gracious manner all these qualities. The essay on Chauncey 

1 First printed in the Boston Evening Transcript, July 13, 1901; now 
revised. 
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Wright —a friend with whom Fiske had differed regarding matters of 
fundamental philosophical importance — illustrates especially how well 
Fiske could join the sympathetic with the judicial, and could express the 
warmest admiration for a thinker’s ingenuity, while giving up nothing in 
the way of opinion for the sake of eulogy. Only another John Fiske, 
then, if such a being were possible — a man as widely read as he was, and 
with a soul as sweetly humane in sentiment, as clear in vision, as free from 
pettiness, as childlike in faith in what it had once accepted, and yet as 
keen in its critical intelligence regarding what it rejected, as was his soul 
— only such a man could estimate adequately Fiske’s beneficent life-work, 
and his manifold mental accomplishments. Any critic who lacks his 
range of reading must be easily tempted to regard his literary activities 
as too miscellaneous, and so must, in some measure, fail to understand in 
what sense, and to what degree, he had his vast resources of information 
under control. Any judge whose human sympathies are narrower than 
his must find it a baffling task to look for the unity of interest, of opinion, 
and of ideal, which, in his own mind, bound together the many under- 
takings that marked his career, and the various stages of development 
through which his thought passed. Any fellow-student whose tests of 
truth have been the product of some other training than that which ex- 
pressed itself in Fiske’s beautiful union of intuitive faith regarding some 
matters with joyous enthusiasm in exposing and overthrowing error with 
regard to other matters, will often fail to be just to the deeper consistency 
of Fiske’s methods as a thinker. 

I confess freely that I feel my own limitations as to just the qualifica- 
tions that I have here set down as essential in any fair critic of the many- 
sided and delightful scholar and public teacher who has been so sadly and 
suddenly lost to us. Of one great region where he so long worked, the 
region of history, I know far too little to have any independent judgment 
regarding what he accomplished; I can only speak here of his contri- 
butions to philosophical and religious discussion, and as I do so, I feel 
especially the need of his breadth of view, and of his beauty of sentiment, 
and the hopelessness of my trying to attain either. But since there is no 
possessor of John Fiske’s unique powers and qualities surviving him, one 
can but do one’s best to appreciate that expression of his thought which 
is now, alas, what we have left to us of this rare man. 

The biographical sketches of Fiske which have appeared in the public 
press since his death have recalled the main facts regarding his career. 
A precocious childhood laid fhe basis for that very large range of infor- 
mation and of activity which were the best known characteristics of the 
man. His college life meant little to him as a means of enlarging the 
field of his studies; although it indeed meant much in opening the way 
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for his coming career. But this career, as well as the whole fashion of 
Fiske’s thought, seems to have been determined by a very wholesome 
relation between the early interests of his precocious childhood and the 
mature studies of his later years. 

There appear to be two sharply distinguished classes of people, — those 
whose childhood contains the prophecy, the visible beginning, of what 
their coming life is to be; and those in whose development the child is 
killed, so to speak, in order that the man may be made. I suppose that 
the people of the latter type are more numerous than those of the oppo- 
site sort ; and of course there are great numbers, possibly the majority of 
average mankind, whose lot is intermediate between the lots of the two 
sharply distinguished classes that I have defined. But I mention the 
two more extreme classes, because their contrast is here instructive. 
People of the second type, in whose character the live man is built over 
the grave of the dead child, are often peculiarly unable, in their autobio- 
graphical confidences, to recall either the facts or the feelings of their 
childhood. They came to consciousness, in any richer sense, somewhere 
during youth. Of the child they remember perhaps that he played, ate 
candy, had measles, fell into the water, saw a circus, stole apples, and was 
otherwise of no consequence. Life, to their minds, began much later. 
Now, as a fact, the childhood of such persons may have been, I suppose, 
as rich in faney and in what parents called promise, as normal childhood 
often is; only, worldly fortunes, or organic changes, or the defects of 
an ill-judged schooling, somehow killed the child. His rich mental life 
passed away and left no conscious or visible trace in the ideals and cus- 
toms of the adult. But the people of the first class know that however 
they have matured, the child is father of the man. Wordsworth and 
Goethe were both of this class. Many people whom we may meet in 
daily life and who perhaps are not at all geniuses, are still of the same 
class in this respect. But of the people who remain thus permanently 
conscious, or permanently the visible exemplification of their debt to their 
childhood, there are again two sub-types. For, first, childhood is often, 
with people of sensitive constitution, atime of disease, when many men- 
tal as well as physical mishaps mar experience. Now there are those in 
whom the fears, or the bad dreams, or the perverse emotional habits 
of a sickly childhood last over into what may come to be an otherwise 
relatively robust mature life, and so appear in later consciousness, or in 
later conduct, as a sort of painful or uncanny foreign self, strongly affect- 
ing ideals and even beliefs, and hindering the more rational stability of 
character, but still always reminding the one concerned, or his friends, 
that his childhood survives in him. There remain, however, finally, the 
more fortunate heirs of childhood — those in whom positive ideals, that 
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were once matters of childish plays, of early dreams, of joyous enthu- 
siasm, are retained as significant and useful possessions for their lifetime. 
Such people honor their own childhood, and their lives are evidence of 
its worth. Not the illnesses of childhood, but its intense and wholesome 
types of devotion, its studious interest in collecting or in memorizing fas- 
cinating details, its delights in living, its trust in lovely things, — these 
are manifest either in the consciousness or in. the deeds of the adults. 
These, the happier preservers of their own childhood, who build upon its 
perfections rather than upon its mishaps, are often amongst the most 
highly organized and effective of characters. 

Now, on the whole, as I take it, Fiske was an example, in his life-work 
and in his faith, of this our second sub-type. His childhood is described 
as having been a healthy one. He developed a very effective and mature 
mental power upon the basis of interests that date far back into this 
wholesome early life. He grew to a very high mental level, but he never 
outgrew that essential sweetness of nature and that childlike fidelity to 
certain extremely simple and profound ideals which always marked him. 
This sweetness of nature, this fidelity to such ideals, must have been 
grounded in the still but half-conscious interests of his busy and pre- 
cocious boyhood. Now this childlike element in Fiske was in no wise 
his defect. It was his strength. It was his wisdom. It gave him the 
collecting child’s fondness for vast masses of details, side by side with the 
philosopher’s love for interpreting the universe — the healthy child’s deep 
assurance that life is a lovely thing, in intimate union with the modern 
investigator’s inevitable disposition to observe how much the visible world 
shows us that is disheartening and evil—the child’s love of the unseen 
and the mysterious, along with the modern skeptical student’s scorn for 
superstition. This childlike quality lighted up all his stores of informa- 
tion with its gentle enthusiasm. It won him the sympathy of numerous 
hearers to whom his opinions would have been repellent, or to whom his 
studies would have seemed hopelessly complicated, if his temperament 
had not assured them, through every tone of his voice, through every 
quality of his literary style, that his heart was cheerful, and that his faith 
was simple. His power over the public lay in his thus reassuring the 
heart while he both liberalized and disciplined the intellect, in his thus 
spreading the contagion of a gentle faith, even while he seemed to him- 
self and to others to be condemning without mercy the traditions of the 
fathers. Unless one understands this aspect of Fiske’s nature and influ- 
ence, the unity of his work remains unintelligible. 

Premising, then, this fact of the importance of Fiske’s childhood 
studies in literature and history, as involving factors that determined his 
whole later career, we may next name the main periods of his productive 
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activity. The first period begins early in youth, shortly after his reading 
of Darwin’s “Origin of Species,” and after his first acquaintance with 
the work of Herbert Spencer. As a boy he had been a wide reader of 
scientific works. Darwin and Spencer found him well prepared. Their 
influence made him almost at once an evolutionist. In 1861, at nineteen 
years of age, he was already publishing an essay on Buckle’s “ History 
of Civilization.” In 1863, the year of his graduation from college, he 
printed a paper on the relation of the doctrine of evolution to the science 
of language. This first period of Fiske’s literary activity may be said 
to extend to 1869, when his too brief career as lecturer in Harvard Uni- 
versity began. The second period is the one devoted especially to the 
preparation of the ‘** Cosmic Philosophy.” That work appeared in 1874, 
and its publication may be taken as marking the close of this second 
period, which was itself the time when most he gave promise of becom- 
ing a constructive and systematic philosophical thinker on a larger scale. 
Then followed a considerable intermediate period, in which Fiske was 
once more the essayist. He was also for a time the assistant librarian 
at Harvard University. This third period passed over, in 1879, into the 
fourth period, wherein Fiske became predominantly a writer of extended 
historical works. And this period continued until the end. It was 
enriched, however, from time to time, by a return to philosophical prob- 
lems, which Fiske again treated in the form of essays. ‘The Destiny 
of Man,” “ The Idea of God,” the collection of papers entitled ‘“ Through 
Nature to God” belong to this extended final period of his career, and 
will remain, for his readers, the most characteristic and interesting of his 
utterances upon religious and philosophical issues. They made it indeed 
evident that Fiske would never undertake further work in philosophy as 
systematic as ‘‘ The Cosmie Philosophy” had been. But they revealed, 
better than any more technical treatises could have done, those personal 
qualities of his of which I have just made mention. The years, as they 
passed, only made the more obvious these more winning traits of our 
thinker. Most of all, as it seems to me, the volume entitled “Through 
Nature to God” expresses the consciousness which Fiske finally attained 
of what he really meant by his faith. There was no inconsistency with 
the spirit of his earlier work, there was only bringing of the whole atti- 
tude of the man into clearer light, both for himself and for his readers. 
But, to be sure, when one surveys these four periods of Fiske’s pro- 
ductive work, it is not at first altogether easy to verify this assertion of 
the consistency of his spirit as a thinker throughout all of the four periods. 
In the first period he appears, on the whole, as an active-minded learner, 
never as a mere disciple of his masters in the study of evolution, always 
as a seeker for new syntheses; but still, on the whole, as the acquisitive 
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student, looking for unity. The second period, that of the “Cosmic Phi- 
losophy,” shows Fiske as having, in a measure, attained what he had 
sought ; namely, the power, and, in his own view, the right, to state a 
philosophy of evolution in systematic form, and to apply it to all the 
principal fields of study that he had so industriously surveyed. It is, 
meanwhile, unfair to regard the Fiske of the “ Cosmic Philosophy ” as a 
mere expositor of Spencer. Faithful as he is to his master’s main theses, 
he always interprets them in a spirit of his own; he often gives them a 
clearness which they probably had not possessed in their creator’s mind ; 
and he adds to them a number of new and characteristic doctrines, of 
which the much-discussed theory regarding the evolutionary significance 
of the lengthened period of human infancy is the best known. But the 
most notable contrast between Fiske’s attitude towards religious problems 
in this period, and the attitude which became gradually more obvious in 
his latest period, relates not so much to his main theses as to the manner 
in which he asserted them. 

The impression produced, not only by the ‘“ Cosmic Philosophy,” but 
by Fiske’s various shorter essays belonging to this second period, was 
that of a decidedly aggressive and on the whole negative attitude to- 
wards some of the central interests of the religion of even the more lib- 
erally disposed of his believing contemporaries. Those were days when 
the public mind was less used to conciliations between religion and 
modern science than it has now become. And our own public, in 
America, at least, was also less used to brief cold plunges into the dark 
waters of doubt than it has since been rendered by experience. It caught 
its breath and shivered a long time at shocks that nowadays arouse only 
an agreeable glow of spiritual reaction. It has at the present moment 
probably more real and serious beliefs than it had then. But at the 
same time its official creeds now tend to be shorter, and the kinds of 
criticism or of expressed doubt that can disturb it or terrify it are fewer 
than of old. In, those more troubled days, however, Fiske helped on 
popular education by appearing as an aggressive evolutionist, and as a 
sternly critical foe of prejudice, and often of traditional faith. As such 
he seemed, above all, a partisan of the value both of certain scientific 
methods and of certain naturalistic explanations. In defense of these 
he was occasionally merciless in polemic. His famous paper on Agassiz 
and Darwinism, with its joyous fury, its defiance of academic conven- 
tions, and, above all, with its especial method of argument, is an example 
of this characteristic attitude of Fiske in those days. 

The paper in question was intended to answer an appeal that had then 
recently been made to the authority of Agassiz as an argument meant to 
be sufficient, for popular purposes, to bring to naught the credit of the 
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Darwinian theory. Beginning his answer with the noted protest against 
the recognition of “a scientific pope in America,” Fiske continued, 
throughout the paper, to deal in an almost wholly general and a@ priori 
way, not with the scientific questions proper, but with the spirit in which 
one ought to approach such issues. He insisted that he did this merely 
because at the moment the case against Darwinism was not being tried 
on its merits, but on the basis of a prejudiced appeal to authority. He 
proposed to answer this appeal by insisting upon equally general, if 
more rational grounds. The question, he insisted, was really one as to 
the fundamental interests of science. What if Professor Agassiz “ pre- 
ferred” a particular and essentially theological hypothesis as to the 
origin of species and of man to such a scientific hypothesis as that of 
Darwin? “A scientific inquirer,” so Fiske retorts, “has no business 
to have ‘ preferences.’ Such things are fit only for silly women of 
society, or for young children who play with facts, instead of making 
sober use of them. What matters it whether we are pleased with the 
notion of a monkey ancestry or not? The end of scientific research is 
the discovery of truth, and not the satisfaction of our whims and fan- 
cies, or even of what we are pleased to call our finer feelings. The 
proper reason for refusing to accept any doctrine is, that it is incon- 
sistent with observed facts, or with some doctrine which has been firmly 
established on a basis of fact. The refusal to entertain a theory be- 
cause it seems disagreeable or degrading, is a mark of intellectual cow- 
ardice and insincerity.” These are spirited words. They are followed 
by an equally spirited assertion of the @ priori inconceivability of the 
hypothesis of special creation. If man was created, did he “drop down 
from the sky?” Did the “untold millions of organic particles which 
make up a man” rush together from the four quarters of the compass, 
and “ by virtue of some divine sorcery,” “aggregate themselves into the 
infinitely complex organs and tissues of the human body?” Fiske 
argues on general grounds that such an hypothesis is essentially absurd. 
And so the article closes, nowhere giving more than a hint of the con- 
crete nature of the case for Darwinism, but confining itself to a vigorous 
assertion of certain principles that, in Fiske’s opinion, ought to guide 
inquiry, and to limit the range of what we assert about the world. This 
general refusal to let “ preferences” count in our opinions about “ scien- 
tific” matters is of course familiar enough in its type. Only, as one 
sees, it is here joined with an a priori assertion of the inconceivability, 
the essential absurdity, of the hypothesis of special creation. The latter 
hypothesis, however, is confessedly a theological, not a scientific one, and 
Agassiz clung to it, not as to a doctrine about the laws of observable 
nature, but as to a view that he held for reasons which carried him 
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beyond the realm of science. Fiske’s own thesis, then, seems here to be 
that we must not make certain “ unscientific ” hypotheses about God's 
doings ; for, as he seems to argue, the principles of science both forbid 
our entering a realm that is inaccessible to experience, and require of us 
a sort of explanation of knowable facts such as shall be consistent with 
the laws of observed nature, while our “ preferences’ do not count, even 
if they are preferences in favor of a certain view about God’s doings, 
since we are required to cling to the tests of science, whether we like the 
result or not. 

It would be easy, were there time, to find a good many other passages 
in the writings of this period where Fiske seems equally severe in his 
condemnation of various special efforts to explain the world in accord- 
ance with the demands of the heart. In his essay on Chauncey Wright, 
he vindicates for his own and for Spencer’s philosophy a power to find 
room and scientific explanation for the apparently confused and retro- 
gressive facts upon which Chauncey Wright in his own philosophy had 
insisted. For evolution, says Fiske, does not need to mean what we call 
progress. The world is not there to please us; not even to please the 
evolutionists. Philosophy finds the world often hard, and is primarily 
sure only that the world is absolutely lawful. The unity of things is 
causal, not emotional. Similar observations appear in the essays on the 
laws of history. All such passages seem to discourage, if they do not 
exclude, a positive interpretation of the world in terms of an explicit 
religious faith. 

But now, in the third period of Fiske’s work, as many of his readers 
will remember, there begins to appear (as in the essay on the “ Unseen 
World’’) a more distinct insistence upon the right of man to make posi- 
tive assertions about that deeper nature of things which is hidden from 
science but which is hinted to feeling — in love, in art, in religion. This 
insistence upon our right to interpret God grows stronger in the works 
of the fourth period, — in the “ Destiny of Man,” in the “ Idea of God,” 
and, above all, in the essay entitled, “The Everlasting Reality of Reli- 
gion.” Fiske’s critics noticed this apparent change of attitude, regarded 
it sometimes as a sort of “conversion,” and lamented or triumphed over 
our author’s supposed alteration of attitude, according as their own point 
of view was negative or positive. In return, however, Fiske repeatedly 
undertook to vindicate his own consistency, and in particular to recon- 
cile his former limitation of “scientific hypotheses ” to the world of the 
verifiable with his present admission of positive religious hypotheses re- 
garding matters lying beyond all human verification. In a fashion char- 
acteristic of his native simplicity of mind, he was often inclined to say 
that the mere recognition of how different a religious hypothesis is from 
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a scientific hypothesis is enough to prevent a man from confusing his 
thoughts by the mingling of the two, even although he entertains both. 
In such moods Fiske seemed simply to feel indifferent to testing crit- 
ically his religious hypotheses in any way whatever. Tests were for 
science. Religion was concerned with what lay beyond all science. 
Keep the two apart, so Fiske seemed now to say, and you endangered 
your science in no wise by believing in the unseen. But of course the 
philosopher was sure to go further than this mood. Fiske sought the 
unity of his own thinking from the first, and he seemed to himself to 
find this unity, especially towards the end of his life, in the thought that 
the meaning of evolution has to be read by studying its highest outcome, 
rather than by merely discovering its general laws. Evolution is One 
Process — causally continuous, rigidly held together amidst all its bound- 
less variety of special processes. This very unity was one of the origi- 
nal Spencerian theses. Fiske had maintained it from the first. But 
now this one vast world process—in what does it visibly culminate ? 
In mother love, in the sacrifice of physical power to intellectnal eleva- 
tion, in social harmonies, in ideals, in art, in science, and in the intuitive 
adjustment of our life to the laws of an unseen and eternal world? This 
culmination of evolution — must it not have been the meaning of the 
process from the beginning? Upon an elaboration of thoughts such as 
these, Fiske, in his later works, founds his readings of the arguments 
for God and for Immortality, and his explanation of the mission and 
place even of that very Evil which, taken by itself, seems to make the 
evolutionary process, in our eyes, so complex and disheartening. Here, 
then, Fiske based his interpretation of the world, not indeed upon the 
“ preferences’ of the “silly women of society,” but upon the ideals 
of humanity. 

That Fiske quite succeeded in vindicating in detail the consistency of 
his earlier and later expressions, I do not believe. I do believe, how- 
ever, that in the period of the ‘Cosmic Philosophy ” he was already 
strongly under the general influence of the religious motives which he 
later emphasized. In fact, as he himself pointed out, many of his ex- 
pressions in the “ Cosmic Philosophy ” already point to the later result, 
and many of its discussions open the way. What, then, one may ask, is 
the motive of those other and austere early expressions of Fiske’s, which 
seem to forbid our making any positive hypotheses, as to the deeper 
meaning of the divine plan, and as to the unseen world? Why did 
Fiske permit himself to appear so negative a thinker in those days when- 
ever “ supernatural” issues appeared on the scene ? 

It is easy, in reply, to instance the usual tendency of young men to a 
hostile attitude towards tradition. But I think that, in case of so essen- 
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tially broad and kindly a nature as Fiske’s, mere youthful skepticisn. 
and pugnacity explain little of his early attitude. I find it easier to 
conceive the process thus: The centre of all Fiske’s intellectual inter- 
ests was always the love and the study of mankind. Widely as he read 
natural science, his first concern lay always in history, in the humanities, 
in literature, in art, in human life in all its significant forms. Natural 
science he learned in his youth to regard with such interest and confi- 
dence because it promised him light upon the origin and the nature of 
mankind. Growing up with the doctrine of evolution, he early turned 
to that doctrine, as he himself tells us, to get guidance as to the sound 
methods of historical study. It is this which explains the apparently 
miscellaneous character of his studies and of his writings. Regard all 
that he did as a series of episodes in a projected study of human nature 
and of the laws of human progress, and all his work becomes a con- 
nected, if unfinished, series of undertakings, whose great variety never 
made him lose sight of his central purpose. 

Now, as a lover of the study of man, Fiske from the first brought into 
the field that childlike confidence of which we have already spoken — 
an intuitive assurance that man’s life is essentially good, that its goal is 
something unseen and ideal and eternal, and that its significance has 
a religious interpretation. Only Fiske was not only thus an intuitive 
believer. He became also critic, scholar, thinker, and such a one needs 
something besides intuitions. He needs clearness, coherence, rigid prin- 
ciples of critical judgment, schooling in method, guidance in systematic 
thinking. All such helps Fiske found in his early studies of the doe- 
trine of evolution. He followed his new guides earnestly, although never 
slavishly. Such studies, supplemented by his own reflections, very early 
freed him from superstitions. They released him from traditional dog- 
mas. They gave him a world of clear conceptions. They harmonized 
his knowledge of man with the results of the sciences of nature. They 
enabled him to conceive coherently vast realms of fact that would other- 
wise have remained incoherent. For the sake of such clearness and 
unity of conception, Fiske was for a time content never to abandon, but 
to leave in the background of consciousness his really deeper interests in 
the very ideals and convictions which gave to his study of man its only 
genuine meaning. Only later did these intuitive convictions of his tem- 
perament — these assurances that man’s life is a good, and that its true 
relations are to an ideal and unseen world — come again into the fore- 
ground, and demand a reconciliation with the whole evolutionary view 
of the world. This reconciliation Fiske attempted in the essays of his 
closing period. There can be no doubt that the reconciliation of the 
earlier and later attitudes remained always incomplete as to details. 
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There can also be no doubt that a genuine unity of spirit ran through all 
his work. 

But did Fiske ever find and express a sufficient positive and rational 
warrant for his faith? Ido not think so; and he himself would have 
been the last to assert that he had completely done so. Faith with him 
remained faith — illuminated by its very contrast with science, strength- 
ened by all the results of that search for clearness which his studies 
exemplified, purified by its abandonment of conventional dogmas. The 
value of Fiske as a thinker lies not in any systematic philosophy of reli- 
gion, for that he never attempted ; but in his union of learning and of 
clearness with simplicity of conviction regarding the deepest issues of 
life. As a contribution to one great need of the modern world, namely, 
the need for an unconventional religion that is still a hearty religion, 
Fiske’s lifework regarding such topics remains a permanent boon. 

Josiah Royce. 





A SKETCH OF JOHN FISKE’S LIFE. 


JOHN Fiske, 63, died at the Hawthorne Inn, East Gloucester, early 
in the morning of July 4. He had been in his usual health until a 
few days previous, when the great heat began to tell upon him. As his 
exhaustion became alarming, he was taken to Gloucester by boat on July 
3, but it was too late. John Fiske’s name was originally Edmund 
Fiske Green, and he was born at Hartford, Conn., March 30, 1842, the 
son of Edmund Brewster and Mary (Fiske) Green. After his father’s 
death, his name was changed to John Fiske, the name of his mother’s 
grandfather. Mrs. Green married, in 1855, Edwin W. Stoughton, who 
was later American Minister to Russia. The boy’s childhood and youth 
were spent chiefly in Middletown, Conn. He fitted for college at H. M. 
Colton’s school there, at Betts Academy, Stamford, and in Cambridge 
with Andrew T. Bates, ’59. 

From infancy he showed remarkable precocity. At seven he had read 
a large part of Caesar, and was reading Rollin, Josephus, and Gold- 
smith’s “ History of Greece.” Before he was nine he had read nearly all 
of Shakespeare, and much of Milton, Bunyan, and Pope. He began 
Greek at nine. By eleven he had read Gibbon, Robertson, and Prescott, 
and most of Froissart, and he wrote from memory a chronological table 
from B. c. 1000 to a. p. 1820, filling a quarto blank book of 60 pages. 
* At twelve he had read most of the ‘ Collectanea Graeca Majora,’ by the 
aid of a Greek-Latin dictionary, and the next year had read the whole of 
Virgil, Horace, Tacitus, Sallust, and Suetonius, and much of Livy, Cicero, 
Ovid, Catullus, and Juvenal. At the same time he had gone through 
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Euclid, plane and spherical trigonometry, surveying and navigation, and 
analytic geometry, and was well advanced in differential calculus. At 
fifteen he could read Plato and Herodotus at sight, and was beginning 
German. Within the next year he was keeping his diary in Spanish, and 
was reading French, Italian, and Portuguese. He began Hebrew at sev- 
enteen, and took up Sanskrit the next year. Meanwhile he was delving 
also in science, getting his knowledge from books and not from the labora- 
tory or the field. He averaged twelve hours’ study daily, twelve months 
in the year, before he was sixteen, and afterwards nearly fifteen hours 
daily, working with persistent energy; yet he maintained the most ro- 
bust health, and entered with enthusiasm into out-of-door life.” 

He joined the Sophomore Class at Harvard in 1860, and graduated 
with honor in 1863. Then he studied at the Law School, taking his 
LL. B. in 1865; he was admitted to the Suffolk bar June 11, 1864, 
and had an office in Boston from February 1 till October 1, 1865. 
While waiting for clients he read history voraciously, and soon decided 
to make literature his profession. As early as 1861, while he was a 
junior at Harvard, he contributed to the National Quarterly Review 
an article entitled ‘“‘ Mr. Buckle’s Fallacies,” which is now included in 
his “ Darwinism and Other Essays.”’ His first book, which was preceded 
by many essays in reviews, magazines, and newspapers, was “ Myths and 
Myth-Makers,” published in 1872. This was followed in 1874 by a 
work which immediately attracted wide attention — “ Outlines of Cosmic 
Philosophy,” based upon a series of lectures which he had delivered at 
Harvard in 1869 and 1871, and which he repeated in Boston, New 
York, and London. It was a singularly lucid exposition of the philoso- 
phy of evolution, and won for him the intimate personal friendship of 
Darwin, Spencer, and Huxley. After reading this book Darwin wrote 
to him, “I never in my life read so lucid an expositor (and therefore 
thinker) as you are.” Other volumes of essays on philosophical, histor- 
ical, religious, artistic, scientific, and literary topics, followed. The long 
list of his works includes “The Discovery of America,” “The Critical 
Period of American History,” “The Beginnings of New England,” 
“Civil Government in the United States,” “The War of Independ- 
ence,” “ The American Revolution,” “Old Virginia and Her Neigh- 
bours,” “The Dutch and Quaker Colonies,” “‘ A History of the American 
People,” “ Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy, Based on the Doctrine of Evo- 
lution,” “ Myths and Myth-Makers,” “Tobacco and Alcohol,” “ The 
Unseen World,” “ Darwinism and Other Essays,” “ Excursions of an 
Evolutionist,” ‘ The Destiny of Man, Viewed in the Light of his Origin,” 
“The Idea of God, as Affected by Modern Knowledge,” “Through 
Nature to God,” and “American Political Ideas, Viewed from the 
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Standpoint of Universal History.” Besides these, he was the author of 
innumerable pamphlets and magazine articles, and he did an unusual 
amount of literary drudgery. Thus he wrote a school history of the 
United States, and with J. G. Wilson he edited “ Appleton’s Cyclopaedia 
of American Biography,” and it is understood that he has left ready 
for publication a condensed “ History of America.” 

It will be seen that these works fall under three great classes of sub- 
jects — scientific, historical, and philosophical. It was as the inter- 
preter and popularizer of the doctrines of evolution that Mr. Fiske first 
made his mark, and until about 1880 his most important work was done 
in this field. Then he turned his attention to writing history, and this 
was henceforth his real vocation. It is no exaggeration to say that 
more than any one else he helped to put an end to the time when Ameri- 
ean history was the abomination of every schoolboy, the disgust of every 
collegian, and the aversion of the general reader. Thanks to the charm 
of his style, the lucidity of his presentation, the unerringness with which 
he seized on facts of vital human interest, and his geniality, he lifted 
American history to the highest point in popular favor. He proposed 
to cover in his way the whole era from Columbus to the Civil War, but, 
like Parkman, he wrote by topics and not chronologically, going back to 
fill gaps as his fancy moved him. It is to be regretted that some of 
these gaps he left unfilled. His method was to use his chapters as lec- 
tures, a process which enabled him not only to test them critically in 
many moods himself, but also to observe their effect on various audi- 
ences. After he had sufficiently tested them, he cast them into final 
shape for printing. 

More than a dozen years ago he gave this account of his historical 
undertaking: ‘When John Richard Green was planning his ‘Short 
History of the English People,’ and he and I were friends in London, I 
heard him telling about his scheme. I thought it would be a very nice 
thing to do something of the same sort for American history. But when 
I took it up I found myself, instead of carrying it out in that way, 
dwelling upon special points ; and insensibly, without any volition on my 
part, I suppose, it has been rather taking the shape of separate mono- 
graphs.” The writer of the brief biographical sketch of Mr. Fiske 
(prefixed to his “ War of Independence’), from which this and other 
facts in this compilation are borrowed, adds that it was the preparation 
of six lectures on American History, delivered in 1879 at the Old South 
Meeting-House, Boston, that finally determined him to pursue this subject. 
Of his way of mastering a historical theme, he said: “I look it up or 
investigate it, and then write an essay or a lecture on the subject. That 
serves as a preliminary statement, either of a large subject or of special 
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points. It is a help to me to make a statement of the kind — I mean in 
the lecture or essay form. In fact, it always assists me to try to state 
the case. I never publish anything after this first statement, but gen- 
erally keep it with me for, it may be, some years, and possibly return 
to it again several times.” 

Mr. Fiske’s philosophical works — using the word in a broad sense — 
were the summing up of life as it appeared to his powerful mind, after 
experience had mellowed and reflection had formulated or corrected. 
So his “ Idea of God,” “The Destiny of Man,” and “ Through Nature to 
God ” lack the polemical and dogmatic vigor of his earlier writings on 
evolution, but they are rich in wisdom, and a large spirit breathes 
through them, making them models of their kind. 

For many years before his death John Fiske was unquestionably the 
most popular lecturer on serious subjects in the United States. Year 
after year he delivered annually more than one hundred lectures in all 
parts of the country, and he had frequently addressed equally enthusi- 
astic audiences in Great Britain. He had lectured before the Royal 
Institution in London and the Philosophical Institution at Edinburgh ; 
and this summer he was to have delivered at Winchester, England, the 
chief address at the millennial celebration of Alfred the Great. His 
manner on the platform was simple: he had none of the arts of the 
elocutionist ; he had not even a sympathetic voice. And yet he held 
his hearers from first to last, not once only, but season after season. 
The cause is not far to seek, —he invariably had something to say, 
and he said it simply, with downright veracity, and with a lucidity which 
appealed to every eager mind. 

John Fiske’s official relations with Harvard were desultory: he had 
not the temperament to work ploddingly, nor to observe the fixed hours 
for exercises that have to be observed in an institution whose primary 
object is teaching. In 1870 he was for a few months instructor in His- 
tory, having previously (1869) been appointed University Lecturer for 
one year. From 1872 to 1879 he was assistant librarian, bridging the 
critical period in the development of the Harvard Library during the last 
part of Sibley’s régime and the beginning of Justin Winsor’s. From 
1895 to 1897 he was again a lecturer on a special appointment, and it 
was during one of these winters that he delivered his course on the 
“ Mississippi Valley in the Civil War.” His last public service to the 
University was when, a few months ago, he gave the Ingersoll Lecture 
on Human Immortality. He was Overseer from 1879 to 1891, and 
was elected a third time in 1899. In 1884 he was made non-resident 
professor of American History in Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo., an appointment which involved the delivery of a course of 
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lectures each year, but which left him otherwise greater freedom than 
most professors enjoy. Harvard conferred the degree of Doctor of Laws 
on him in 1894, and in the same year the University of Pennsylvania 
made him a Doctor of Letters. He was a member of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, a Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, and an active or a corresponding member of many other socie- 
ties. 

It is safe to say that no other American man of letters, or indeed 
scholar, has equaled Fiske in the variety of his learning and in his 
mastery of it. Merely as a linguist, his attainments were extraordinary ; 
besides English, he used Greek, Latin, French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Italian, German, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, Icelandic, Gothie, Rouma- 
nian, Russian, Hebrew, Chaldee, and Sanskrit. His reading embraced not 
only a vast number of historical works, but the best works in all litera- 
tures, ancient and modern. He had explored the great currents of phi- 
losophy, and he had what other men of letters have lacked, a real genius 
for science, whether as an investigator, a generalizer, or an interpreter. 
His own contribution to the theory of evolution — the demonstration of 
the importance of the prolongation of infancy in the human young, — 
showed his ability as a discoverer in science. He was a prodigious 
worker, but not a worker by schedule. On occasion, he would write 
ten or twelve hours at a sitting. A lover of music, he sang, and played 
both the piano and the violin. When he was fifteen without a master 
he learned to play on the piano such a work as Mozart’s Twelfth Mass ; 
later he studied the science of music, and composed a mass and songs. 
He delighted in amateur gardening. Not long ago in a bantering vein, he 
wrote out his system of health rules as follows: “ Always sit in a draft 
when I find one ; wear the thinnest clothes I can find, winter and sum- 
mer ; catch cold once in three or four years, but not severely, and prefer 
to work in a cold room, 55 to 60 degrees. Work the larger part of 
each twenty-four hours, and by day or night indifferently. Scarcely ever 
change a word when once written; eat when hungry, rarely taste coffee 
or wine or smoke a cigar, but drink two or three quarts of beer each 
day, and smoke a pipe all the time when at work. Never experienced 
the feeling of disinclination for work, and, therefore, never had to force 
work. If I feel dull when at work, a half hour at the piano restores 
normal mental condition, which is one more argument for the hygienic 
and recuperative effects of music.” 

Even in so brief a sketch as this, mention should be made of two 
of Mr. Fiske’s marked characteristics — his approachableness and his 
devotion to his friends. He was hail fellow well met with everybody, 
but most of all with children. His friendships included not only distin- 
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guished men, like Huxley and Parkman, both of whom he commemorated 
in beautiful essays, but others less celebrated but not less dear, like Prof. 
Youmans, whose biography he wrote, and cronies to whom he dedicated 
many of his books. 

In stature Mr. Fiske was tall, fully six feet, and of late years he had 
grown so stout, weighing nearly 300 pounds, that he recently described 
his dimensions as “72X56 inches.” Of light complexion, with curly 
reddish beard and grizzled hair, his large spectacles and not mobile fea- 
tures suggested the stolid German professor ; but a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion revealed him as he was — responsive, penetrating, almost boyish in 
his frankness, the least self-conscious of celebrities, the most unpedantic 
of great scholars. He took a deep interest in public affairs, although 
he never participated inthem. By temperament an independent and a 
liberal, he may best be classed since 1884 asa Mugwump. Latterly, 
he accepted the presidency of the Anti-Immigration League, because he 
felt that we had gone too far in admitting undesirable foreigners to the 
United States. He disapproved of the Spanish War, but he acquiesced 
in its results; at least he detached himself from the Anti-Imperialists, 
with whom he had first sympathized. 

On Sept. 4, 1864 Mr. Fiske married Miss Abby M. Brooks, of Peters- 
ham, by whom he had six children. Mrs. Fiske and three sons and 
two daughters survive. The oldest daughter married Grover Flint, ’88 ; 
the youngest son, Herbert Huxley, was in the Class of 1900. For many 
years Mr. Fiske’s home was at No. 22 Berkeley St., Cambridge ; he usu- 
ally spent his summers at Petersham, and there he is buried. 

William Roscoe Thayer, ’81. 





ADDRESS TO RADCLIFFE GRADUATES. 


Tuis fresh, radiant day is consecrated to youth. We of the elder gen- 
eration renew our young days in sympathy with you who are stepping 
forth into the world with the beauty of youth, with its hope, with its con- 
fidence. We forget our own disappointments, seeing in you the pro- 
mise of better times to come. We would help you to fulfil that promise ; 
and it is to you, then, young ladies of the Graduating Class of Radcliffe 
College, that I address myself. 

To-day a new life begins for you. Hitherto your steps have been 
largely guided by others. To-day you undertake to guide yourselves. 
I had thought to speak to you of the numberless paths of occupation now 
open to the educated woman, of their great variety and interest, and of 
the abundant opportunity which they offer for the exercise of every fem- 
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inine virtue. But this topic has been treated, only last month, so fully 
and so wisely by the President of Mount Holyoke College in her Inau- 
gural Discourse, that I turn rather to another field of thought, and pro- 
pose to speak to you of some of those objects and results of education 
which are of equal importance to each of you, whatever may be the spe- 
cial occupation or general direction of your life. And if I set before 
you what seem like commonplace truths, you will perhaps pardon me 
by recalling the fact that the right conduct of life for all of us, however 
dissimilar our pursuits, is but the putting in practice of commonplace 
principles, while the quickening of sentiment appropriate to this day 
may invest even the most familiar truth with unwonted significance and 
impressiveness. 

Education is a continuous process, beginning with the first day of life, 
and ending only with the last. Every incident of life contributes to it 
for good or for ill. Circumstance, by whatever name you call it, — fate, 
fortune, accident, — has the largest share in it. But with each advance in 
life, from unconscious infancy to half-conscious childhood, and from child- 
hood to youth and maturity fully conscious of self-control, we become 
steadily more and more our own educators, and the full responsibility for 
the results of education finally rests with ourselves. The question which 
renews itself every day is, What am I making of myself? The block 
is given to each of us; to one it may be of mere clay, to another of por- 
phyry, to a few of marble, to be shaped with difficulty and with imperfect 
skill, by ourselves. We are all set to work as journeymen: we may 
remain journeymen all our days; we may become master-workmen; we 
may become artists of life. 

Life, then, is yours to make or mar. You will shape it according to 
the ideals of your own souls ; and the reverence in which you hold your- 
selves will be manifest in the form which you give to it. You have 
already had visions of the possible beauty of life, and your hearts even 
now are aflame with the fair ideals of youth. See to it that those ideals 
are pure, reasonable, high-minded, and then hold fast and resolutely to 
them ; renounce whatever may allure you to neglect them; and refuse 
whatever substitutes for them the world may offer you. Your ideal will 
flee before you, still pursue it; it eludes your grasp; as you follow it, it 
will look back upon you with the face of your own youth; and beware, 
that its look change not from a smile to a frown of warning and 
reproach. 

You are to think highly of yourselves. You have exceptional power. 
In that admirable story in the Book of Esdras of the contention of the 
three young men that were of the body-guard of Darius the King, con- 
cerning what was the strongest thing in the world, the third wrote: 
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“ Women are strongest,” and when the King called upon him to declare 
his sentence, he began: “O ye men, it is not the great King nor the 
multitude of men that excelleth; who is it, then, that ruleth them, or 
hath the lordship over them: Are they not women?” And, after other 
words, he said, “ Do ye not labor and toil, and bring all to the woman ? 
Yea, a man taketh his sword, and goeth his way to rob and to steal, to 
sail upon the sea and upon rivers; and looketh upon a lion, and goeth 
in the darkness ; and when he hath stolen, spoiled, and robbed, he bring- 
eth it to his love. . . . And do ye not believe me? ...O ye men, 
how can it be but women should be strong ?” 

This exceptional power which your strength gives you brings with it 
heavy responsibility, of which the prime and prosaic element is the care 
of your own health alike of body and of mind. And this is by no means 
always an easy duty; for the common modes of life, the necessary claims 
of occupation, the cares and anxieties which years bring, the sacrifices 
which must sometimes be made for others, all often interfere with it. 
But no self-indulgence, no mistaken sense of duty, no disregard of the 
simple laws of health which it is possible to avoid, should be permitted 
by you to weaken your capacity of good. 

Body and soul working together for each other’s good or ill, it be- 
hooves you to do your best to protect yourselves from needless worry, 
from irrational desires, from foolish and exhausting resistance to the 
inevitable conditions of life. Meet steadily whatever the day may bring, 
be it good or evil fortune, be it sorrow or joy. Study tranquillity of soul. 
Refrain from excitement about trifles. “So hot, little woman!” What 
will this matter to-morrow ? 

And to this same end of good health cultivate good-humor. Be cheer- 
fully pleasant. Welcome the morning with a smile. You may not be 
light-hearted, but you can be good-humored. Virtue itself is worth little 
if it wear not a pleasant aspect. The true saint is the pleasant one. It 
was a pretty epitaph on a maiden’s gravestone: “She was so pleasant.” 
Be glad of life. ‘ Pleasure is spread through the earth in stray gifts, 
to be claimed by whoever shall find.” Sct yourselves every day to find 
them. 

The final aim and effort of civilization is to make life pleasanter ; and 
this is the object of what we call good manners. Manners are the ulti- 
mate expression of character. Every act — our unconscious no less than 
our conscious acts— is an expression of one or another of those traits 
which taken all together make up our character. Your walk, your ges- 
ture, the loose lock of hair, the posture you fall into, — every motion you 
make tells what you are. ‘“ Manners,” as Emerson says, “ are the happy 
ways of doing things ;” and the best manners are those which have their 
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root in habitual self-respect and in consideration for others. With the 
rapid rise in the social order of the great masses of men and women who 
till very lately have had little share of civility, there is risk of the lowering 
of the standard of manners by the mere force of moral gravitation. The 
vulgarity of the multitude affects even those to whom vulgarity is abhor- 
rent. The mind becomes more or less inured to it. By degrees, in its 
less odious forms, it may even cease to shock. And it is for you, the 
gentle and well-bred, to conform in nothing to the vulgar standard, and, 
in the crowd, to set the example of refinement, elegance, and propriety. 
Saadi, the poet, was once asked from whom he learned his good man- 
ners ; his reply was, “ From the ill-mannered.” But there is one form 
of vulgarity to which you young women are in these days specially sus- 
ceptible and exposed. It is the exaltation of brute force and skill, in 
the exaggeration of esteem for athletic prowess. You are tempted to 
rival your brothers in sports fit for men alone, and you are still more 
tempted to admire as the height of manly achievement, what at its best 
is merely evidence of qualities of body and mind in which civilization 
counts for little, and in which the barbarian may equally excel. Physi- 
cal strength, athletic ability are good for little, unless they are the basis 
and support of higher moral and intellectual performance. We forget 
the names of the winners of the Olympic games. 

In matters such as these it is for you to hold in mind, always, that 
you are ultimately responsible not only for your own standards and con- 
duct, but in a very large measure for those of men. You remember 
how Henry V says to the princess whom he is wooing, “ We are the 
makers of manners, Kate ;”’ but in a democracy like ours, it is not kings 
and queens that are the makers of manners, but, far more than men, it 
is the women who make them, and who in great part are the makers of 
morals as well. And perhaps the greatest blessing of which this new 
century offers us the promise is that, with the larger opportunities open 
to women, and with the larger and constantly increasing share in the 
general interests of society which they are legitimately taking, they may 
bring their influence to bear more strongly for the promotion of peace 
and good-will, for enforcing honesty in public affairs, and for raising the 
general level alike of private and of public morals. It is not through 
the extension of political privileges, not through possession of the fran- 
chise or the holding of office, that you women can exert your strongest 
influence in the improvement of politics. The greater questions of pub- 
lic concern are ultimately always questions of morals; and your power, 
in itself mainly a moral power, can be exercised to most effect by requir- 
ing of men in public life as strict adherence to the principles of morality, 
of manners, and of honor as is demanded of them in their private con- 
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duct. The laxity of women in their condemnation of public crime, their 
unconcern as to the breaking of national faith, their encouragement of 
the jingo spirit, their indifference to the sin and horror of war are among 
the gravest evidences of the low stage of the boastful civilization of our 
day. 

It is no excuse for this indifference, for this failure to exercise power 
aright, to say that they proceed not from deficiency of moral rectitude, 
but from lack of thought and lack of imagination. The number of men 
in any society eapable of independent thought is very small, and the 
number of women is not large. But it is for this that your education up 
to this time, young ladies, should prove helpful, and it is to the acquisi- 
tion of the power of sustained and connected thought that your self- 
education should be specially directed. The minds of most men and 
women are like pools with no native energy, capable only of reflecting 
their banks, and such narrow sky as hangs over them; but the minds 
of a few are like streams with a head of water of their own, and a 
steady flow in wider or narrower channels, constantly increased by con- 
tributing brooks, and fertilizing all the lands through which their course 
lies. The power of thinking is one of the best securities for happiness. 
Many years ago Mr. Lowell wrote in a letter to a young woman: 
“ Really to think is to see things as they are, and when we have once 
got firm foothold on that rock of ages, our own little trials and triumphs 
take their true proportion, and are as indifferent to us, morally I mean, 
as the changes of the weather.”’ 

But to think wisely, and helpfully for yourselves and others, not only 
discipline of the will and the intelligence is needed, but also culture of 
the imagination, the faculty of inward vision, which discerns under the 
show and outward form of things their real essence and true relations. 

The imagination is the vital root of sympathy. In love and friend- 
ship it is always active. It adds a precious seeing to the eyes, entering 
with clear insight into the heart and soul of the beloved to share their 
thoughts and their emotions. And it is this sympathy of the lover and 
the friend which we need to preserve in the common intimate relations 
of life, and in the familiarities of domestic intercourse. Use dulls the 
edge of the finest tempered steel, and familiarity is apt to dull the quick 
sense and expression of affection. Our fatigues, our cares, our tempers, 
our petty personal concerns, the wear and tear of the tedious round of 
the daily duties make us careless of the amenities of home. Love itself 
too often grows drowsy. The imagination has not fulfilled its function. 
To keep it quick, vigorous, effective, must be great part of your self- 
education. Do not neglect it. Do not wait for self-reproach to open 
your eyes to lost opportunities. Let it not fare with you as with Clau- 
dio, that you should have to confess that 
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“it so falls out, 

That what we have we prize not to the worth, 

Whiles we enjoy it, but being lack’d and lost, 

Why, then we rack the value; then we find 

The virtue that possession would not show us 

Whiles it was ours.” 
For you, young women, the culture of the imagination is of special con- 
cern. Whatever else you may be or do in the world, it is your peculiar 
privilege and blessing to be givers of sympathy; you are to be the con- 
solers of those in trouble, the supporters of the weak, the counselors of 
the perplexed, and in proportion to the clear vision of your imaginative 
insight will your sympathy be helpful. And in those dark days which 
must come to each of you, when 

‘* Pain shall be thy guest, 

Lord of thy house and hospitality, 

And Grief, uneasy lover! never rest, 

But when she sits within the touch of thee,” 
even then the imagination, if you have disciplined it aright, may afford 
help, in strengthening your fortitude and your endurance, and in reveal- 
ing the light which is shining behind the cloud. 

But of more constant concern to yourselves is the exercise of the 
imagination in another field. The greater part of everyday exterior life 
is mere dull prose. We sleep and eat and then repeat, and the days 
succeed and resemble each other in monotonous sequence. But there is 
an inner life which may be led, a life not of prose, more real than the 
life of the dusty yesterdays and trivial to-morrows, a life of the imagi- 
nation but not imaginary. Most men and women, indeed, neglect to 
maintain it, are indifferent to it, and let the commonplace affairs of 
eating and sleeping, and the commonplace cares of profession or of house- 
hold, take up all their thought, so that the inner life becomes either 
wholly stifled, or a life of tragical disquiet and rebellion. To guard 
against this, and to keep alive the flame of the spirit in your own hearts, 
you must have recourse to the poets, to those who have been endowed 
with imagination in the fullest measure, and who are ‘its best nurses. 
Whatever your occupation may be, and however crowded may be your 
hours with affairs, do not fail to secure at least a few minutes every day 
for the refreshment of your inner life with a bit of poetry. For this 
end, let me commend to you the little volume of the “ Golden Treasury,” 
with which most of you, I trust, are already familiar, and as a supple- 
ment to it Matthew Arnold’s selection from the poems of Words- 
worth. Read daily one of the brief poems in either of these volumes, 
till you have learned them by heart, a very different thing from merely 
committing them to memory. They will become with time more and 
more precious and more and more serviceable to you. 
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Most of you, no doubt, have a taste for reading, and will find many 
hours in which to gratify it. Be careful that they are not wasted, or 
worse than wasted, by being spent on worthless reading. The newspaper 
and the magazine and the popular novel are temptations to waste which 
every one who sets a right value on life must steadily resist. They may 
become mere dissipations, not proper occupations of mind. It is against 
their misuse only that you are to guard. They arc not to take the place 
of better things. They are good for hours when you are tired, and need 
only amusement, but be careful not to let them encroach on the time 
which you might give to becoming acquainted with the nobler works of 
the imagination, and the wisdom of the ages. Each of you should have 
a little select library, which should provide you with perennial resource 
and delight. A single narrow shelf may hold it all. Shakespeare should 
be the first of your books. You cannot read him too often or too much; 
and I venture to urge each of you to include among these few books the 
Meditations of Marcus Aurelius, meditations which open to you the soul 
of one of the highest-minded of men, and which may serve you for 
the invigoration of your own character, and for the steadying of your 
own soul. Beside these two books be sure that whatever others you 
choose to put on the shelf be not unworthy of their company. There are 
very few which would not be out of place. 

The little select library has a thousand good ends. It is your means 
for the culture of your imagination, for the refinement of your taste, for 
the supply of resources of intellectual pleasure and moral discipline. It 
opens the pageant of the world to you; it teaches you more than your 
own experience could ever gain for you, of the range and quality of 
human nature, of the fates and fortunes of man. It is through such 
books that we learn to live in a world at once different from our own 
narrow and contracted sphere, and yet so like it in the unchanging and 
essential conditions of nature and life as to afford us standards of mea- 
surement of actual achievement, and solid grounds of judgment in respect 
to actual affairs. There is no time wasted which is given to such 
books as these. * They should be so well known as to become part of 
one’s own self. 

Many of you will be tempted to waste of time in other ways. Would 
that none of you might yield to it! In youth it seems to us that life lies 
long before us, and that an hour more or less is of little consequence. 
We can linger, we can loiter, we can fling away the minutes, even the 
hours and the days without wrong, — we have so many of them. But to 
us, the old, who have lived for the full span of the Psalmist’s threescore 
years and ten, life as we look back on it seems as short as it seemed long 
in youth; we have not accomplished half we designed to do; 1 will not 
say that we have not had time enough for this; but too late in vain we 
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would recall the hours which, careless of them, we might have better 
spent. I do not mean only the hours which we might have used for toil, 
but the hours of which the joy was at the moment too lightly prized, of 
which the swift blessing vanished forever while we were sleeping. 

No, let me recall to your memories that fine commonplace saying of 
Hotspur’s, which my dear old friend Professor Child was fond of bring- 
ing to the minds of his young students, 

“O, gentlemen, the time of life is short,” 
and let me join with it Dante’s noble verse, 
“ Pensa che questo di mai non raggiorna,” 
“ Think that this day will never dawn again.” 

But I must not detain you too long with these reflections. I return 
for a moment to that with which I began, in urging on you to maintain 
perpetually strong and fresh your own highest youthful ideals. I urged it 
then for your own sakes. I urge it now for the sake of those for whom 
you yourselves are to become the embodiments of the ideals which they 
cherish and reverence. The best service which you can render is to 
make yourselves the living representatives of ideals of beauty in character 
and in conduct. This is the justification of your power. From lowest 
to highest act of daily experience there is none in which an ideal love- 
liness may not display itself. The world will do its best to hinder you 
from perfecting yourselves, by exposing you to the influence of the low 
motives and the paltry ambitions of its votaries. But be faithful to 
yourselves, and to your own ideals, so that you may exhibit in the world 
the fair image of true womanhood. There was never greater need of the 
incomparable service which you can render by so doing, than there is 
to-day in our vulgar, semi-civilized America. The advance of civiliza- 
tion depends on the joint efforts of the little band of women and of men 
whose education has given them understanding of the true ends of life. 
To-day the standard of leadership is committed to your hands. See 
that you hold it high, always in advance. Be true to yourselves and to 
us, your followers, your fellow-servants, your lovers. 


C. H. Norton, 46. 





TO WILLIAM WATSON GOODWIN. 


Xaipe, warep pey’ apiore, kai edpevews Tade Seas * 
KapTov col pepomev Tov ard puTaAov. 
e a ‘ \ , A ‘\ a , 
ypets yap o& pirnv veapot xepi yetpa AaBovres 
‘EAAddos evav6y yatav ddixopeba. 
Morris H. Morgan, ’81. 


Dedication to Harvard Studies, vol. xii. 
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THE STILLMAN INFIRMARY. 


THE accompanying illustration gives a good view of Stillman Infirmary 
which is just being completed. The building, which is for the care of the 
students of Harvard University in case of illness, is the gift of Mr. James 
Stillman, of New York, to the University, and no expense is being spared 
to make it a model building of its kind. It is situated on Mount Auburn 
Street, adjoining the Park-Way, to the eastward of the Cambridge Hos- 
pital, facing the north and overlooking Charles River and the Soldier’s 
Field on the south. The design of the building was largely influenced 
by work done in the Georgian Period, and is in keeping with the other 
Harvard buildings. The materials used in the outside walls are red 
brick and limestone, with good results as regards both design and color 
scheme. 

The location of the building in relation to Mount Auburn Street, and 
the drop of the land below the street level at this point, permit of an 
easy approach by a wide flight of stairs leading to a stone terrace run- 
ning across the front of the building, upon which terrace the main 
entrance door on the first floor opens, and of a clear basement story. 
The basement has a separate entrance below the street level at the east- 
erly end of the building, and is, with the exception of its front wall, 
abutting on the street, entirely above ground and freely open to light and 
air on three sides. In this basement are the boiler and engine rooms 
with coal bins and ash hoist, the large air chamber from which the venti- 
lating shafts open into the building, a storage and refrigerator room, a 
large kitchen, an equally commodious laundry, a serving room, a dining 
room for servants, and a room for the engineer. 

The main entrance door opens from the terrace, under a portico sup- 
ported by two stone columns, into a reception hall which is the one 
decorative feature of the interior, the remainder of the building being 
finished plainly in accordance with the requirements of modern hospital 
construction. From this hall the main staircase opens on the left, and 
the office, which serves also as a reception room, on the right. In the 
rear the reception hall leads into a wide corridor running east and west 
with a second staircase at its easterly end. On the southerly side of the 
corridor, opposite the reception hall, is a large room available as an 
operating room, and adjoining it a smaller room to be used for washing 
and sterilizing. The remaining space on the south side of the corridor 
is occupied by three private rooms for patients or guests, and a large 
lavatory, while on the front of the building, in addition to the reception 
hall and office, there is, at the westerly end, a chamber with bathroom 
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for the matron or head nurse, and at the easterly end a dining room for 
guests and convalescent patients. 

The second and third floors are given up entirely to the use of patients 
and are alike in plan; each contains a large ward running the whole 
depth of the building at its westerly end, capable of accommodating ten 
beds, and on the southerly side of the corridor three rooms for one bed 
each, but capable of accommodating two beds, with an allowance of over 
1200 cubic feet of air space for each. The wards and single rooms have 
a southern exposure, and the bathrooms, linen closets, serving rooms, 
and stairway space are on the northerly side of the building. 

The fourth floor is given over to nurses’ and servants’ quarters ; these 
quarters are distinct, the two sections being approached by different stair- 
eases, and having separate bathroom and toilet accommodations. The 
bathrooms and toilets are luxuriously spacious, and all, including those 
on the fourth floor, have marble walls and floors, and open plumbing of 
the best description. 

The floors of the vestibule and reception hall are of marble, and the 
staircases are iron with marble treads. The rest of the floors will be of 
rift Georgia pine or of asbestolith, giving a smooth surface without joints, 
and the wood-finish throughout the building is quartered oak, with flush 
setting and rounded corners. 

The architects, Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge (C. A. Coolidge, 81), have 
given special attention to the sanitary arrangement of the building. 
Great care has been taken to have no corners or places where dirt could 
lodge, all of the corners and angles throughout the building whether of 
marble, wood, or cement, having been carefully rounded. The basement 
partitions are of brick, and the interior construction above the basement 
is of steel, terra-cotta, and cement, with hard finish for the walls. The 
building is, therefore, absolutely fireproof, and, with its wide double win- 
dows, its complete system of ventilation, and the arrangement of its sin- 
gle rooms and wards, serving rooms and lavatories, is an ideal structure 
for the purpose for which it was planned. 





SUGGESTIONS AS TO THE CELEBRATION OF COM- 
MENCEMENT DAY. 


THE great growth in numbers of the Alumni of Harvard College has 
for some years made it impossible for all who wish to go to the Com- 
mencement dinner to be accommodated with seats at the tables, so that 
the large later classes only join in the procession of the Alumni to find 
that they cannot dine with their older brothers or take any part in the 
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general academic festival. This year the Association of the Alumni 
voted at its meeting on Commencement Day that their President should 
appoint a committee of ten members, to consider the question of the 
celebration of Commencement Day, to report at the next meeting of 
the Association on Commencement, 1902. It seems to all proper that 
something should be done to provide for the younger graduates. The 
following suggestions have been made : — 

1. That the dinner be given up and that the Class Secretaries provide 
substantial luncheons at the Class rooms, and that after these luncheons 
the procession of the Alumni shall march either to Memorial Hall or to 
Sanders Theatre, to hear the speeches. 

2. That the large tables in Memorial Hall be removed and that ices 
and coffee be served at smaller tables before the speeches begin. 

3. That tickets be sold for the present dinner until the space is filled, 
and that those who cannot get tickets may march as far as the Meyer 
Gate with their elders, and separating there, proceed with the second band 
either to dine at Randall Hall or to the Harvard Union, there to listen 
to speeches from prominent younger graduates, and to music. 

On last Commencement Day the younger classes provided a band, which 
played in the Yard until two o’clock, and then headed the procession 
of * overflow” graduates who “ opened” the Harvard Union. This im- 
promptu celebration was a success. The additional band contributed to 
the gayety of the morning hours, and the beautiful Harvard Union was 
a fine place for the informal reunion of the younger graduates. 

It has also been suggested that the Class Day exercises might well take 
place on the Monday, and the Yale baseball game either on the Satur- 
day or the Tuesday before Commencement. Another suggestion is that 
Commencement Day be on the Saturday after Class Day, the Yale game 
to be played as now, on Thursday. It is believed that a compression of 
events would increase the attendance of graduates at the festivals at the 
end of the year. 

It is of great importance to the social life of the College that the 
graduates should come back in large numbers, and that they should 
thoroughly enjoy their visits. Those in charge of the social affairs of 
the large younger classes are very anxious that everything shall be 
done which shall maintain the interest of their members in the College 
and draw them to its festivals. 


John T. Wheelwright, ’76. 
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THE UNIVERSITY. 


COMMENCEMENT REFLECTIONS. 


The fortunate varieties of academic calendars make it possible for the 
same person to be guest and observer at several commence- pow ghicago 
ments, and to hazard luminous comparisons between the Commences. 
practice and the spirit of the various universities. One such occasion 
was no less than the tenth anniversary of the foundation of a great me- 
tropolitan university in the West, celebrated for a spirit, a vigor, and an 
optimism, which go far to reconcile one to the smoky and somewhat 
unclean city in which it is a watch-tower of civilization. An institution 
with but ten classes, each divided into four convocation-sections, can 
hardly be expected to exhibit a great number of alumni; and the stu- 
dents for the most part were enjoying the interim between two terms : 
but the friends of the university and the delegates from other institu- 
tions made up a cheerful host. Perhaps it was not altogether unsuitable 
that the Commencement procession should be formed on the roadway 
next to the University Power-house ; and the delay of three quarters of 
an hour in getting under way will disappear after two centuries and a 
half of experience. The proceedings at Chicago University were simple 
and impressive: 3000 people gathered under an immense tent ; no grad- 
uating parts ; brief and effective speeches from the President of the Uni- 
versity, from a member of the Board of Trustees, from a member of the 
Faculty, from a representative student, from a citizen of Chicago, and 
from the founder of the University, who distinguished himself by his 
quiet and unassuming manner, and his delicate transference of the credit 
of starting the University to the President, to the city of Chicago, or to 
Stephen A. Douglas, the patron of the first Chicago University. Next to 
his address the best speech was made by a member of the Board of Over- 
seers of Harvard College. The honorary LL. D.’s were well bestowed, 
since out of ten three fell to professors of Harvard University. The num- 
ber of graduates present to receive their degrees at any one time is not 
large, and a considerable number of degrees are taken by women. In 
general the exercises were full, round, brisk, and breezy, untroubled by 
any regrets for the past or any apprehensions as to the future. 


Two days later came a Commencement of a different kind at the 
University of Michigan, an institution of three quarters of a wienigan 
century, and now second in number of students only to Har- Commencers. 
vard. Here, as at Chicago, the exercises were held in an immense hall, 
which would comfortably seat thousands of people, and which was filled 
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from floor to roof of gallery. As at Chicago there were no student 
parts, and the proceedings were altogether simple: a prayer; an address 
by a guest; then the conferring of degrees individually on nearly every 
one of 735 degree takers. This miracle was performed in about three 
quarters of an hour by the simple device of starting the graduates in a 
line across the platform, past the President ; each as he went by without 
stopping received a diploma. This gave opportunity for the audience 
to single out for approbation individual graduates who were eminent as 
scholars or as quarterbacks. Each group returned from the other end 
of the platform to the seats from which it came, and thus the whole- 
sale business of degree conferring still recognized the individual. 


The Commencement at Harvard was as usual attended by great num- 
How we bers of the FAVTORES VNIVERSITATIS MVNIFICI, 
Commence. and the CANDIDATI QVI HODIERNO DIE CREA- 
BVNTVR ET DECLARABVNTVR. Sanders Theatre has long been 
too small for this function, and its exiguity was never more evident. 
The 1053 degree takers, or those of them who were present, occupied 
more than half of the seating space; and the alumni, unless they were 
fathers or brothers of those graduating, had no place for the soles of their 
feet. For some years the number of student parts has been diminished : 
on this occasion there were but four, all of them well performed ; doubtless 
it is desirable that there should be some sort of participation by Seniors 
in the exercises of this day ; nevertheless, it is a question whether the 
more common method of a single address by an invited guest would not 
be more interesting to the graduating classes at large and to their friends. 
As usual the conferring of honorary degrees was impressive; and the 
Corporation had provided a liberal number of distinguished men, appar- 
ently expecting the occasion to be honored by the presence of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The German Ambassador was distinctly 
seen to nod approval at the Latin oration, being apparently the only per- 
son in the audience who understood Latin as a spoken language, except 
the man who wrote it. By and by the program and the Salutatory 
will both appear in the language of Shakespeare, of Daniel Webster, and 
of the English Department. The number graduating in June was as 
follows : — 

Faculty of Arts and Sciences: A. B., 459; S. B., 75; A. M., 123; 
S. M.,7; Ph. D,, 29. Total, 693. 

Professional degrees: B. A. S.,2; M. D. V., 6; D. M. D., 29; M. 
D., 116; LL. B., 137; S. T. B., 2. Total, 292. 

Degrees out of course: 53. 

Honorary degrees: 15. 

Total degrees, 1053. 
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Commencement only emphasizes the fact that the University needs a 
great hall. Secular journals occasionally entertain them- 4 pyeam of 
selves with a study of the seating capacity of churches, and Marble Halls. 
are ready to show you that not one third of the population of Boston 
could go to church at the same hour. Perhaps it might be argued that 
the University is not called upon to provide for even so much as half of 
its students, because now that prayers are voluntary you cannot offer any 
one inducement which will draw out 2500 students together all at once, 
short of a Yale game. Still, three or four times every year, and espe- 
cially at Class Day and Commencement, the University absolutely needs 
a great hall. Such a hall is the centre of the academic life in the Italian 
universities : who can forget the stately Aula of Padua, its walls almost 
covered with the escutcheons of noble students, a place of assemblage, a 
monument of dignity? Many of the Western universities so far feel this 
need that they erect great audience rooms; and unless we follow that 
example the alumni will cease to feel that they have any part or lot in 
the exercises of Commencement Day. Surely a thousand graduates, now 
absolutely excluded, would come to see the degrees conferred if they 
had the opportunity ; and another thousand friends of graduates would 
enjoy being present. Harvard Commencement has become one of the 
most noble and impressive functions in American life; yet Harvard is 
an example of the doctrine of Malthus: as the additional sons come in, 
the space for taking care of them does not enlarge, and the discomfort 
and dissatisfaction is in proportion to the number of people who wish to 
enjoy Commencement and cannot. The same question of the relation of 
subsistence to population is felt at the Commencement dinner ; but it is 
hard to see how to avoid that difficulty ; the room seats only a thousand ; 
the hall has indispensable associations ; you cannot transfer the dinner 
to the gymnasium, as they do in some Western universities. When grad- 
uates of twenty years standing, and the best of intentions, pay for a 
Commencement dinner which is not, in order that they may hear speeches 
which are inaudible, they ask whether it is physically possible so to re- 
arrange the Commencement dinner as to bring more persons within the 
sound of the speakers’ voices. To arise and adjourn to another hall, 
and then to have the after-dinner speakers appear one after another 
like marionettes, is no remedy: after-dinner speaking must come after 
dinner, and really requires to be floated on cigar smoke. Perhaps Me- 
morial Hall might be set in some different fashion so as to bring more 
people within the region of those sound waves which grow so attenuated 
when they get near the entrance door. 
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Visitors at Commencement were especially edified by the various sec- 
ange tions of the new Fence, although some of them are not far 
Inclosure. enough advanced for a judgment. Most of the circle from 
Quincy Street, round to the Meyer gate near Thayer Hall, is now com- 
pleted and the iron work in place. In front of what was Dr. Peabody’s 
house, the corner of Massachusetts Avenue and Quincy Street, appears 
a structure, irreverently dubbed by a Law School professor “ McKim’s 
band-stand”’: not to be confounded with the pavilion in front of the Har- 
vard Union, this terrace promises to be one of the effective sections of the 
cireumvallation, and is the gift of members of the Class of 80. The great 
gate set up by 77 in front of the Library is very impressive, but out-foots 
and out-points the two smaller gateways which flank it. The next im- 
portant gateway, set by the Porcellian Club where they may admire it 
from the club windows, has been by an Anglo-Saxonist aptly named 
“Swingate.” Beyond it is the rather heavy gateway between Wads- 
worth House and Dane Hall, which in its unfinished state is rumored to 
have brought about an indignation meeting of the Class that provided it. 
Beyond Dane Hall the Fence has been for some months completed. The 
principal gaps are now a stretch in front of the Phillips Brooks House, 
a short section from behind Holworthy to the Meyer gateway, another 
piece from the Meyer gateway to the Fogg Art Museum; and then the 
whole remaining cireuit along Broadway and Quincy Street to Quincy 
Square. The architectural effect of the Fence is excellent, the details 
in most places so agreeable that one pictures to himself the Class Secre- 
taries running foot-races to the Treasurer’s office to inscribe their classes 
as donors of the remaining pieces. 


When the large buildings now under construction are finished one 
Department might expect the University to lay aside the trowel for a 

dings. time; but a pressure begins to be felt for the establishment 
of a new system of department buildings. In science this is of course 
necessary, and we have long possessed zodlogical, geological, botanical, and 
mineralogical buildings, or sections of buildings ; chemistry has for many 
years held an undivided reign in Boylston Hall; the physicists have the 
Jefferson Physical Laboratory; the new engineering building will pro- 
vide a variety of laboratory rooms in that special field; mining engineer- 
ing has now a home of its own in the Rotch Building on Holmes Field ; 
architecture is now munificently provided for by a building and a fund. 
Why should not the humanities also concentrate their energies? The 
classical people have possession of a lecture room and two other rooms in 
Harvard Hall; psychology disports itself in Upper Dane; the modern 
languages are to some degree assembled in Warren House ; but there is now 
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a distinct movement toward the construction of buildings wholly devoted 
to some department of the humanities. The philosophers plead for such 
a structure, endowed with reference library, class rooms, and psychologi- 
cal laboratories ; the Germans have been granted the Old Gymnasium 
for the first house of the impending Germanic Museum ; doubtless the 
historians, the economists, the Greeks, the Latins, would joyfully wel- 
come separate buildings for their own uses. The part of the University, 
however, which most needs a home of its own is the Harvard College 
Library. Now that $240,000 has been appropriated from the Pierce 
fund for an engineering building ; that $460,000 have been given by one 
family for an architectural building and the endowment of architectural 
instruction; that nearly $200,000 has gone into the Fogg Art Mu- 
seum, is it not possible for some friend of the University to recog- 
nize the fact that economics or philosophy cannot be properly studied if 
dissociated from collections of books, any more than you can study 
electricity without a workshop. The present library houses the books, 
and the persons who care for and catalogue them ; that is, it houses most 
of the books, for some of the library stores are at present deposited in 
other buildings where they are practically inaccessible. Gore Hall, fur- 
thermore, provides seats and light for the ordinary reader, but it has no 
facilities for class or seminary rooms in relation with the library, such as 
are enjoyed by other universities. If the sons of Harvard could clearly 
recognize the need, it would be a sure forerunner of the satisfaction of 
that need. 


Though some of the speeches could not be heard by all the people at 
the Commencement dinner, one announcement was distinct 
and most popular ; it was the brief and sententious cablegram, School of 
announcing Mr. Morgan’s intention to construct a consider- ‘ 
able part of the necessary buildings for the new Medical School. The 
importance of the Longwood plant cannot be overestimated : it means 
not simply increase in the facilities for a medical education for a few 
practitioners ; it means also the creation of a great centre of medical 
research, fitly housed, provided with the best laboratories, managed by 
men enthusiastic in increasing medical knowledge. _It is the satisfaction 
of one of those intelligent dreams which will not be denied fulfilment. 
It means that both the service and the reputation of the Harvard Medi- 
cal School will be enhanced ; and that the standards of the Medical School 
in the knowledge of the conditions of health and of the cure of disease 
are to be further spread. The University welcomes the gift, not only 
because of its magnitude, but because it believes that the Medical faculty 
is prepared to make a wise use of this great opportunity for the benefit 
of humanity. 
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Contrary to the expectations of the authorities, the regular Summer 
Schools taken together show a small increase over last year, 
Work for although the Columbia, Cornell, Chicago, Wisconsin, and 
— Michigan summer schools have become powerful competitors. 
In the humanities the total registration, which probably includes 70 
names counted twice, was 863 about August 1 last year, and about 835 
this year; the Summer Medical School is decidedly larger, as is also 
the Summer Divinity School. The total number of persons enrolled is a 
little over 1050, of whom perhaps 50 are college students, making up 
courses, or trying to shorten their course. In addition to the 1050 there 
are about 100 regular scientific school students who are taking required 
courses in surveying, for which summer work is indispensable. It is 
noteworthy that the courses in experimental science, which were the 
first to be founded in the Summer School, are now diminishing in 
number of students; this is undoubtedly due to the immense increase in 
laboratory opportunities in other places. In physical training the num- 
ber is 147, larger than it has ever been before. In the groups of human- 
ities, courses in English composition and literature include 198 of the 
students, or nearly one fifth of the whole school; the pedagogic courses 
follow with 82 registered; then history and political science, including 75 
students; in modern languages there are 34; in ancient languages, 42; 
in mathematics, 56. It is evident that the Summer School has become 
an approved training-school for the most ambitious and the most capable 
teachers in colleges and secondary schools. 


The returns from the June entrance examinations are as usual encour- 
No longer aging ; the total number of individual candidates this year 
Sub-freshmen. js 1425, as against 1369 in 1899, and 1461 in 1900. The 
Scientific School shows a loss of 24 candidates, due to the stiffening of 
the entrance requirements ; but the College figures are about the same 
as last year, both for the preliminaries and the finals. This means that 
the Freshmen entering in 1902 will not be less in number than the 
Freshmen of 1901 and 1900. The quality of the examinations has been 
more than usually high; the schools seem to take hold of the new meth- 
ods of examination with spirit and success. 


The Publication Office has now adopted a new method of issuing its 
University  V@Tious announcements and publications: they appear at 
Publications. recular intervals, and are entered as second-class matter; to 
any person whose name is on the list, the Catalogue, Elective Pamphlet, 
departmental pamphlets, and so on, will regularly be sent. Throughout 
the country, universities are awakening to the importance of a regular 
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system of publications, and in this, as in some other respects, Harvard has 
often served as a model to her neighbors. Probably no publication in 
the world is more caviare to the general than the Harvard Catalogue ; in 
spite of efforts to make it simple and easy to use, it has no index of 
names, and in general no sufficiently classified and analytical index. 
The catalogues of Yale, Princeton, and other colleges, have learned much 
from Harvard experience, and are surprisingly like it in all but the con- 
tents. Our annual President’s message, with its statement of the pro- 
gress of the University and its discussion of pressing questions, has 
apparently been studied by the presidents of Columbia, Cornell, and the 
University of Pennsylvania, all of whom have the same aim of informing 
the graduates and also of stimulating their good works. The University 
of Pennsylvania publishes an official University bulletin, containing pro- 
ceedings of the Corporation, addresses, reports of scientific and philologi- 
cal research; and that university also issues an annual pamphlet upon 
the Commencement proceedings, with a copy of the programme, sermon, 
address, and a summary of the doctorial research of each of the candi- 
dates for the Ph. D. Columbia pays the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine 
the compliment of a issuing periodical, the Columbia University Quar- 
terly, upon the general lines of this Magazine, with communicated arti- 
cles, editorials, and reports from the university, discussions of student 
life and athletics. The University of Chicago has just laid the corner- 
stone of an official Publication Building, which is to house its printing 
and publishing plant; that university publishes for itself several technical 
and educational journals, and also issues and sends out its descriptive 
material. The Harvard Publication Office has worked under the great 
disadvantage of small quarters, with composition and press-rooms which 
are not sufficient for anything like all the work of the College; but the 
time is approaching when it will probably be devoloped into an office 
not only for the preparation of printed material, but for a wider dissem- 
ination of information about Harvard University. Harvard already 
publishes the Annals of the Observatory, the Bulletins of the Various 
Museums, and the Quarterly Journal of Economics, and a variety of 
department serial issues. 


Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80. 


STUDENT LIFE. 

Class Day this year began even more discouragingly than did Class 
Day a year ago, — the wettest perhaps in history. Then the rain did not 
begin until about noon. But this time the sky was already overcast at 
dawn, and by 8 o’clock the first shower had come. The rain then con- 
tinued intermittently until almost time for the Statue exercises. 
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The Senior Spread took place, as usual, at Memorial, on Thursday 
evening. It was all that could be desired, —a perfect evening, a splen- 
did opportunity for dancing and for sitting out in the Delta. In fact, dur- 
ing the entire evening the grand stands about the Statue were so thickly 
populated with those who preferred this to dancing that an observer could 
almost persuade himself that the exercises planned for the morrow were 
about to begin at any moment. The Hall itself was a scene of great 
merriment, for the dancing continued almost constantly. Supper was 
served from a tent outside to the numerous tables placed about the 
grounds. 

Having awakened to see the sky darkened with clouds, the Seniors were 
' still more disheartened to assemble in front of Holworthy at 8.30 under 
a fairly heavy shower. At 9 they marched behind a big brass band to 
Appleton Chapel. The doors were closed to outsiders, and the Rev. F. 
G. Peabody conducted prayers. 

At 10 o’clock the Junior Ushers began their duty of seating the throng 
of mothers and sisters (and a few fathers), who came to view the exercises 
in Sanders Theatre. The Pierian Sodality helped the period of wait- 
ing by discoursing sweet strains of music from the loft above the stage. 
Meanwhile the Seniors had again assembled in front of Holworthy. From 
there they marched round the Yard, headed by the Class Day officers 
and a band. At the old tree W. B. Wheelwright, ’01, distributed mock 
prizes to different members of the Class who had become prominent dur- 
ing their college course for some particular trait. One, newly appointed 
to West Point, was given a bottle of tabasco sauce ; another, President 
of the Crimson, was refunded one dollar, the price of subscription ; still 
another, known for his love of teas, dances, and immaculate dress, was 
given a bottle of cologne. 

The procession then continued to Sanders and entered the pit of the 
theatre amidst the enthusiastic applause of the friends who were patiently 
awaiting it. The officers took seats in a semicircle at the front of the 
stage, while the rest of the class crowded on to the lower part of the 
“floor’’ and even far back on the stage and up the aisles. At last 
the seemingly endless stream of caps and gowns stopped. Every Senior 
rose and listened to the opening prayer by Dr. Peabody. H. P. Chan- 
dler then delivered the Class Oration; C. F. C. Arensberg, the Poem ; 
F. R. DuBois, the Ivy Oration, and J. G. Forbes, the Ode. 

After the benediction, every one hastened away in search of amuse- 
ment at the different spreads or in the Yard, where from 2 until 4 two 
bands were playing. 

At four o’clock every one who was lucky enough to have a ticket went 
over to the Delta to witness the Statue exercises. The stands about the 
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green arena were soon filled with a crowd of 4000 persons, all arrayed 
in bright colors, shouting and laughing, while in the centre of the inclos- 
ure sat the stately John Harvard statue, its base completely covered 
with bright flowers. 

Again headed by the band and the class officers, the Seniors marched 
round the Yard and cheered the College buildings. Meanwhile all the 
other classes were collecting, graduates as well as undergraduates, mak- 
ing the Yard resound with their class cheers. All then marched into the 
Delta inclosure and seated themselves on the grass at the foot of the 
grand-stands. The Seniors, having completed their tour of the Yard, 
then marched in. By this time the confetti, which had been furnished 
the spectators in the stands to be thrown at the Seniors at the close of 
the exercises, began to fly prematurely right and left. Graduates, un- 
dergraduates, friends, — all — all —were pelted mercilessly, but the 
supply seemed endless, for there was still a great sufficiency on hand 
when the right time came. 

When all were seated, Second Marshal Reid, who presided through- 
out the day, because of the absence of First Marshal Lawrence with the 
University Crew at New London, stepped upon a small platform in 
front of the Statue and led the cheering. First the Seniors cheered 
President Eliot, Dean Briggs, and the graduates. The graduates then 
returned the cheer. Cheers for the undergraduates, the ladies, and the 
teams followed. Led by the Glee Club, all present sang “ America ” 
and “ Fair Harvard.” The Seniors then plucked the flowers from the 
base of the Statue, and marched past the stands. The air again became 
thick with confetti, —so thick, that when all had departed, the Delta, 
once green and cool, looked like a great waste-paper basket. 

The evening was as perfect as the afternoon had been. From 6 
o’clock until 11 the Yard, of course, was the scene of greatest interest. 
As soon as it became dark, all the Japanese lanterns, which hung in 
long strings from tree to tree, were lighted. The two brass bands again 
played. People flocked about the two band-stands, and the Yard became 
literally packed. Those who could not find room to sit down in the 
rooms straggled off along the streets and even into private grounds. It 
was difficult, indeed, to find a place which some typical class day couple 
had not already preémpted. There was dancing at the Gymnasium, 
Memorial, and Beck Hall. On looking in on any one of these dances, 
one had to conclude that only half were outside, for the great halls were 
even more densely packed than the Yard. Shortly before 12 o’clock peo- 
ple began to move homeward, — bedraggled, worn out, and happy, and 
1901’s Class Day, one of the most glorious in years, was at an end. 

The usual big spreads were given at the Hasty Pudding Club, at Beck 
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Hall, at the Gymnasium by the Pi Eta Society, and by the Delta Upsi- 
lon back of Matthews Hall. There were numerous other spreads given 
by smaller organizations, and by individual members of the Class. From 
7 until 9 President and Mrs. Eliot had their annual reception for the 
Seniors. 

The officers of 1901 were : — 

Secretary, Harold Benjamin Clark, New York, N. Y. 

First Marshal, James Lawrence, Jr., Groton. 

Second Marshal, William Thomas Reid, Jr., Belmont, Cal. 

Third Marshal, Charles Dudley Daly, Boston. 

Orator, Henry Porter Chandler, Indian Orchard. 

Poet, Charles F. C. Arensberg, Oakmont, Pa. 

Ivy Orator, Floyd Reading DuBois, New York, N. Y. 

Odist, James Grant Forbes, Boston. 

Chorister, Nathaniel Hart Pride, Andover. 

Class Committee, John White Hallowell, West Medford ; Isaac Wistar 
Kendall, New York, N. Y.; Corey Catlin Brayton, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Class Day Committee, Hugh Blythe, Burlington, Ia.; George Albert 
Sawin, Cambridge; Harold Waldo French, Jamaica Plain. 

Photograph Committee, Reginald Fincke, Utica, N. Y.; Lawrence 
Stelzner Jackson, New York, N. Y.; Henry William Keene, Lynn. 

1901 has left with us the reputation of a good class. It has contrib- 
uted its share to the Varsity Teams, and won even more than its share 
of class championships. It has instituted the custom of wearing caps 
and gowns during the last five weeks of the term, and has bravely tried 
to make its innovation successful. It has given the College prominent 
students and debaters, and even a writer or two. 

For the seventh consecutive time Harvard defeated Princeton in the 
annual debate at Princeton on May 10, on the question: ‘ Resolved, 
That Congress was justified in imposing the terms embodied in the Platt 
amendment to the army appropriation bill, as conditions precedent to 
leaving the government and control of Cuba to its people, the condition 
with regard to the Isle of Pines being excepted.”’ Harvard supported 
the negative. The Harvard debaters showed excellent team work and 
ably supported each other. Both teams were keen and ready in rebut- 
tal, but Harvard had superior command of evidence. Whereas the 
Princeton men relied on general and at times uncertain statements, 
the Harvard speakers gave concrete, specific evidence, and referred to 
authorities. The Harvard team was composed of J. D. Fackler, 1 L., 
J. W. Scott, 04, and H. P. Chandler, 01, with C. P. McCarthy, ’02, 
alternate. 
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At the Boylston Prize Speaking in Sanders Theatre, on May 9, first 
prizes were awarded to W. D. Carleton, 02, and P. W. Thomson, ’02 ; 
second prizes to J. H. Holmes, ’02, I. Grossman, ’02, and A. E. Minard, 
01. The speaking, as a whole, was effective, clear, and enthusiastic ; 
sufficiently varied between the “ situation” and the straightforward “ ad- 
dress.” Carleton spoke “The Use and Abuse of Property,” by Roose- 
velt. In his selection from Coppée, “The Benediction,” Thomson at- 
tempted an entirely different type of piece. Of those to win second 
prizes, Holmes gave “The Death of Lincoln,” by Phillips Brooks ; 
Grossman, part of Daniel O’Connell’s speech on the Irish Disturbance 
Bill; and Minard, a selection from Sienkiewicz, “The Rescue of Lygia 
in the Arena.” 

The award of prizes in the Bowdoin Prize essay contest among under- 
graduates and graduates was as follows: For undergraduates, the first 
prize of $250 was awarded to R. M. Green, ’02, Boston. His essay was 
on “ Vanity Fair and Becky Sharp.” G. H. Montague, ’01, of Spring- 
field, was awarded the second prize of $200 for an essay on “ The Rise 
of the Oil Monopoly.” For graduates, the prize of $300 was awarded 
to G. J. Blewett, Ph. D., of St. Thomas, Ont., for an essay on “ The 
Philosophy of Spinoza with especial reference to its Historical Position.” 

The Charles Sumner Prize of $100, offered for “ the best dissertation 
on a subject connected with the topic of Universal Peace and the methods 
by which War may be permanently superseded,” was awarded to I. Gross- 
man, ’02, his subject being “ Future Arbitration as indicated by the expe- 
riences of the United States.” 

The Pierian Sodality ended a most successful year, on May 2, with a 
concert in Sanders Theatre. 

Following are officers of clubs and societies elected for the year 
1901-2 : — 

Memorial Society: Pres., Prof. C. E. Norton ; vice-pres., Prof. A. B. 
Hart; sec., W. E. Forbes, 02; treas., H. S. Knowles, ’02; curator, 
P. W. Thomson, ’02; archivist, E. Lewis, ’02.— Pierian Sodality : 
Pres., F. F. Collier, 2 L.; vice-pres., R. B. Brewster, 2 L.; sec., A. C. 
Boylston, ’03 ; treas. and business manager, G. L. Chase, ’03 ; librarian, 
E. C. Stone, ’04; leader, P. S. Smith, 02. — Catholic Club: Pres., M. T. 
Hall, 1 L.; vice-pres., L. A. Rogers, 02; sec., T. M. Fitzpatrick, 04; 
treas., A. Derby, 03. — Classical Club: Honorary pres., Prof. M. War- 
ren, sec., J. W. Hewitt, 2 G.— Cercle Francais: Pres., A. S. Dixey, 
’02 ; vice-pres., A. C. Champollion, ’02 ; see., G. L. Lorillard, ’03 ; treas., 
W. A. Burnham, ’04.— Republican Club: Pres., A. E. Lunt, ’03 ; vice- 
pres., R. C. Bruce, ’02; sec., B. A. Mackinnon, ’03 ; treas., E. H. Letch- 
worth, 02. — Christian Association : Pres., W. M. Crane, ’02 ; recording 
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sec., W. R. Bowie, ’04.— Spanish Club: Pres., H. C. Thorndike, ’02 ; 
vice-pres., N. F. Hall, 1 G.; sec., F. W. Snow, ’03; treas., A. Cumming, 
1G.; fifth member of the executive committee, R. G. Scott, 02. — Boy]l- 
ston Chemical Club: Pres., J. A. Gibson, 02; vice-pres., L. T. Dutton, 
02; sec., and treas., H. A. Carlton, 02; member of the executive com- 
mittee, A. H. Fiske, 01.— The following men are directors of the Har- 
vard Dining Association for next year: From the College and Scien- 
tifie School, C. H. Derby, ’03, W. S. Sugden, ’03, P. W. Thomson, ’02 ; 
from the Graduate School and Instructors: E. L. Getchell, 2 G.; from 
the Law School: C. F. D. Belden, see. of the Law School. —J. G. 
Willis, ‘02, has been appointed secretary of the Freshman Volunteer 
Reception Committee for next year. —R. M. Green, ’02, is Editor-in- 
chief of the Monthly for next year, and P. W. Thomson, ’02, President 
of the Crimson. — The first eight of the O. K. from 1902 are: H. W. 
Eliot, W. E. Forbes, R. M. Green, J.C. Grew, A. Hollingsworth, J. W. 
Stedman, P. W. Thomson, B. Wendell, Jr.— The first seven of the 
Signet from 1903 are: W. James, Jr., R. Derby, D. D. L. McGrew, 
J. A. Field, F. R. Dickinson, F. G. Hall, L. Ward. 
Oscar F. Cooper, ’02. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL. 

At Commencement 74 students received the Radcliffe A. B. degree, 
23 without distinction, 25 cum laude, 24 magna cum laude, and 2 
summa cum laude. Of these, 7 had already received a degree from 
another college, and had studied here one year only. They were conse- 
quently not candidates for the degree with distinction. Two received 
their degrees as of the Class of 84, one as of the Class of 1900. Three 
were transferred from other colleges, and two had taken one year of 
work at some other college. 14 students received the degree of Master 
of Arts. 

Admission examinations were held in June in Buffalo, N. Y., Cincin- 
nati, O., Denver, Colo., Louisville, Ky., New York, N. Y., Portland, Me., 
Quincy, South Byfield, Springfield, Washington, Conn., Worcester, 
Youngstown, O., as well as in Cambridge. According to the returns 
made thus far, 108 candidates presented themselves for their final exami- 
nations, 120 for their preliminaries, and 7 special students took entrance 
examinations upon certain required subjects ; 28 candidates took part of 
the examinations, or tried to work off admission conditions. Of the final 
candidates 105 were admitted, 62 without conditions, and 3 were rejected. 
Other candidates will complete their examinations in September. Of the 
preliminary candidates 11 were rejected. 
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At the annual meeting of the Associates of Radcliffe held June 12, 
Mrs. Lilian Horsford Farlow was reélected a member of the Council 
to serve seven years, and Mr. John F. Moors was elected a member of 
the Council to fill the unexpired term of Mr. J. B. Warner, for two 
years, from June, 1901. The members of the Academic Board appointed 
by the Associates, subject to the express approval of the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College, were Professors Warren, Mark, Wright, 
Macvane, Hall, von Jagemann, Grandgent, and Kittredge. 

With the end of the present academic year, Radcliffe College loses, to 
her great regret, from her teaching force both Prof. Greenough and Prof. 
Goodwin. ‘These two men were the first Harvard instructors to agree 
to repeat for women one or more of their Harvard College courses. The 
power of Prof. Greenough’s genius was felt by the Annex at the very 
beginning, because as chairman of the Academic Board it devolved upon 
him to frame the first list of elective studies. Under the closer relations 
of Radcliffe and Harvard, both these professors opened to women students 
several of their graduate as well as of their undergraduate courses, thus 
continuing almost without interruption till 1901, — in all for 22 years, — 
the work which they began in 1879-80. But it is not only as teachers 
that they have helped the College. As members of her governing boards, 
they have given their time and thought without reserve, to promote the 
best interests of Radcliffe. Their thorough and intimate knowledge of 
the traditions and activities of Harvard College, and their own high con- 
ception of the quality of scholarship, have made them invaluable as wise 
counselors in the development of the institution. For all that they have 
done the College is profoundly grateful, and it is proud and glad to know 
that although they have well earned the right to rest and leisure, they 
have consented to remain with Radcliffe as members of the Governing 
Board. 

Since the last report, Mrs. Josiah M. Fiske, of New York, to whom 
Radcliffe College has frequently been indebted, has established a free 
bed at the Cambridge Hospital, to be known as the Radcliffe Bed, so 
that a student from this College may have the use of it. A friend has 
also given $1000 to the College. 

The Radcliffe Library has been moved from Fay House to the Gilman 
Building, where it will occupy the whole of the second floor. Both the 
authorities of the College and the students see this change with the 
greatest regret, for the rooms in the Gilman Building, though more com- 
modious, must be far less attractive, and still inadequate as a permanent 
abiding-place for the library. Moreover, they will be increasingly ill- 
adapted for the growing number of books and students. The need of a 
permanent library building is more pressing than ever before. 
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Second-Year Honors in Classics were this year awarded to Mabel L. 
Abbott, ’01, Margaret E. Breed, ’01, Adelaide H. Crowley, ’03, F. Mar- 
garetta Kendall, 03, F. Louise Lawrence, ’02, and Clara M. Turner, ’02. 
The second prize of the Massachusetts Society of Colonial Dames was 
awarded to Caroline Barnard Shaw, ’01, for an essay on “ John Eliot.” 
No first prize was awarded this year. The Sargent Prize for 1901 was 
awarded to Norma Rose Waterbury, ’04, for the best metrical trans- 
lation of the ninth ode of the Third Book of Horace. There were 51 
competitors. 

Wednesday, June 19, was Radcliffe Class Day. Mrs. Agassiz, Miss 
Irwin, Miss Coes, and the officers of the Class of 1901 received the guests 
of the College and of the Senior Class in Fay House, in the room oppo- 
site the parlor. The Seniors received in the rooms of Fay House, the 
Gilman Building, the Browne and Nichols Building, and the lower rooms 
of the Gymnasium. The halls of these buildings were decorated with 
laurel and daisies by the Juniors. The supper tables were set in the 
Yard, under long festoons of Japanese lanterns. There was dancing in 
the Gymnasium, and toward the end of the evening the Glee Club sang 
operetta songs on the green by Vaughan House. Marjorie Dewey was 
chairman of the Class Day Committee. 

Class Day exercises were held in the Gymnasium on Saturday morn- 
ing, June 22. The Seniors, in cap and gown, led by the Marshal, Sally 
Drew, marched in, while the Glee Club sang “ America,” and filled the 
seats reserved for them. Louise Valpey, president of the class, intro- 
duced the speakers: Agnes Morgan, historian; Elizabeth Stevens, poet ; 
Henrietta Faxon, prophet ; Louise Dunn, lawyer. The Glee Club sang 
the 1901 song written by Frances Park, and “ Fair Radcliffe.” Satur- 
day afternoon, the Juniors gave the Seniors a luncheon in Mrs. J. P. 
Cooke’s grounds on Brattle St. Maud Gorham, ’02, was toastmistress. 

On Sunday, June 23, the Dean spoke to the graduating class at Fay 
House, after which the Seniors walked behind the Marshal to the Shep- 
ard Memorial Church, where the Rev. E. B. Coe of New York preached 
the Baccalaureate sermon. 

The last meeting of the class as undergraduates was at the breakfast 
given by Miss Irwin and Miss Longfellow at Craigie House, on the 
morning of Commencement Day, where the Seniors roamed at will over 
the great house and old-fashioned garden. 

The Commencement exercises were held in Sanders Theatre at 4.30 
p. M., June 25. They were opened by the chorus, “God, Thy Great 
Goodness,” which was sung by the Choral Society. The Rev. E. B. Coe 
then offered prayer, after which Prof. C. E. Norton made an address 
which is printed in an earlier part of this magazine (p. 38). 
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After Prof. Norton had concluded, and the chorus “ Fac ut ardeat ” 
had been sung, President Eliot said : — 


“ Members of the Radcliffe Class of this Year, Ladies and Gentlemen, —I 
am appalled that my rough speech should follow Professor Norton’s exquisite 
sentences, so charmingly delivered to us. You will excuse me because of the 
intense occupations of this season ; they have prevented me from making due 
preparation for so serious an occasion as this. I must express to you on the 
spur of the moment, the thoughts that Professor Norton’s address suggests to 
me. 

“In the first place this is an American spectacle, unmatched among other 
nations of the world. Whatever this scene brings to our minds of delicacy, of 
refinement, of intellectual cultivation, of hope for the future, — and it brings 
much, — it is characteristically American. 

‘ In the next place, you who have enjoyed during twelve or fifteen years the 
training of careful study under guidance, have seemed fully to grasp the satis- 
factions of intellectual labor, have, as we say, cultivated yourselves successfully, 
and are now capable of a higher and broader life than you would have been 
without this training. You are educated women. But what is the object of 
all that effort ? What is the main end in view? Is it the winning of personal 
power? Is it the gaining of selfish satisfactions ? I think not. These seem 
to me to be purely incidental advantages, — great advantages to be sure, and 
true sources of distinction, but still incidental personal advantages. What does 
America teach to be the ultimate object of all educational efforts? Not the 
enlightenment of the individual. The salvation of the individual was the object 
of the old-fashioned theology ; but in the progress of democracy that object 
has been rejected as prime aim, rejected for this world and for the next. What 
is the American object of education ? It is lifting society; it is developing the 
race ; it is adding to the capacity of happiness, not of one or a few, but of all. 

“T believe this to be your true object, young women, just as much as it is 
the true object of the young men who go forth every year from these same 
halls. And I agree with Professor Norton that the power of women to uplift 
society is quite as great as that of men, and that the leaders among women — 
for women have leaders —are as potent in the education of society as the 
leaders among men. You, as Professor Norton has said, are to be leaders. I 
know no greater private contribution to the uplifting of society, than the bring- 
ing into the world and bringing up well a family of children ; and is not that 
the woman’s universal part, — not alone indeed, but with help from the man ? 
The progress of civilization comes through the family. Not first through the 
church, — at least the visibly organized church, — not first through govern- 
ment, but through the family ; and in the family the woman is the greater 
power. 

“T believe that we do not realize the objects of education until we accept 
the democratic conception of human society ; and that conception seems to me 
American in its working out, or application, — not altogether in the theory but 
in the practice, in the best embodiment to-day of the democratic theory. Let 
us rejoice together, therefore, that this beautiful scene is American. 
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“ Finally, when we seek the real origin of the democratic conception of 
society, where do we find it? Ina very small book eighteen centuries old all 
the democratic ideals of human society are tersely and completely expressed, 
—in the few pages of the four Gospels. I trust that each of you has already 
added that little book to her library.” 


Mrs. Agassiz then conferred the degrees. 


ALUMNAE. 


On June 25, the annual meeting of the Radcliffe College Alumnae 
Association was held at Fay House. In the absence of the President 
and Vice-President, Mrs. S. H. Richardson, the second Vice-President, 
occupied the chair. The following amendments to the constitution were 
voted: —I. That the Board of Management shall have the power to 
fill any vacancy occurring in said Board. II. That an Auditor shall be 
appointed by the President on the expiration of the term of office of 
the Treasurer. III. That the President shall be a member ex officio of 
all committees of the Association. 

The following supplementary resolution was adopted : — “ Resolved: 
That on the resignation of an Associate before the expiration of her 
term of office, the nominating committee appointed the preceding year 
to present names of candidates for the Board of Associates shall pro- 
ceed at once to supply the temporary vacancy according to the regular 
method of electing an Associate, with the exception that the two can- 
didates receiving the highest number of votes be voted on by a second 
and final ballot by mail, the returns to be due at a time designated by 
the nominating committee.” 

A nominating committee for officers of the association for three years 
was appointed as follows : — Chairman: Mrs. B. N. Johnson, 90; A. M. 
Biscoe, 94, A. G. Arnold, 95, M. L. Earle, "96, M. Leonard, ’98. 

The following resolution was adopted : — ‘ Whereas, from the found- 
ing of the Society for the Collegiate Instruction of Women up to this 
present time, no one has been more interested in higher education for 
women or has given them his counsel and his time more generously than 
Professor James Bradstreet Greenough, and whereas his students feel 
that they owe him a debt of gratitude that they can never repay, not 
only for instruction, which many of them are trying to hand down in 
many schools, but even more for having exemplified the never-failing 
delights of appreciative and loving scholarship, so that those who have 
studied with him have felt his inspiration and have come to look upon 
such scholarship as the end and aim of all liberal culture, Be it resolved 
that this testimonial be sent to Professor Greenough as a slight token of 
the grateful and affectionate regard in which he is held by the Alumnae 
of Radcliffe College.” It was further voted that the members of the 
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Alumnae Association and other classical students make a gift to Rad- 
cliffe College in the name of Professor Greenough. The sum has already 
reached $210. 

During the afternoon the Alumnae had voted by Australian ballot for 
the nomination of one of their number as Associate of Radcliffe, and at 
the close of the evening, Grace H. Macurdy, ’88, was declared nomi- 
nated. After the Commencement exercises supper was served in the 
Radcliffe grounds; the guests of honor were Mrs. Agassiz, Miss Irwin, 
Mrs. Whitman, Miss Longfellow, Mrs. John C. Gray. 

Mary Coes, ’87. 


THE NEEDS OF THE ARNOLD ARBORETUM. 
The following circular, dated Boston, May 28, 1901, explains itself: 


It is believed that the work of the Arnold Arboretum is of sufficient 
national importance to justify its friends in appealing to all Americans 
who care for trees, forests, and gardens, in whatever part of the United 
States they may reside, in behalf of a larger endowment for that insti- 
tution. 

The Arnold Arboretum is a department of Harvard University It 
is one of the largest scientific gardens in the world, comprising about 
two hundred and twenty acres. It is a museum of living trees in which, 
according to the terms of the James Arnold Endowment, every tree and 
shrub able to support the climate of Massachusetts must be cultivated ; 
and it is a scientific station where by study, experiment, and publication 
the knowledge of trees is increased. 

By a contract with the city of Boston, running for a thousand years 
and securing to the Arboretum a condition of permanence and stability 
which is believed to be unique, the city has built and agrees to maintain 
all roads and walks; it also provides police protection, and assumes the 
liability of any taxes that may be imposed on the property. The scien- 
tifie control of the Arboretum and its management outside of the roads 
and drives is reserved to the University. 

The living collections of woody plants in the Arboretum are not sur- 
passed in variety and interest by those in any other garden, and the 
Arboretum has become recognized everywhere as one of the most im- 
portant scientific stations of its kind in the world. It has already intro- 
duced into the gardens of this country and of Europe many new trees 
and shrubs. In the composition and care of plantations every park in 
the country now feels the influence of the Arboretum, and it is visited by 
landscape-gardeners, students of forestry and horticulture, and other 


lovers of trees from all parts of the United States. 
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The amount of useful scientific work which can be directly traced to 
the Arboretum is considerable. The investigation of the forestry re- 
sources of the United States for the Tenth Census, which laid the foun- 
dation for all subsequent study of North American forests and for the 
intelligent management of the forests of the United States, was carried 
on at the Arboretum. Among the direct results of the publication of 
the report of that investigation was the reservation by the Government 
of some 45,000,000 acres of forest lands. At the Arboretum have been 
prepared Sargent’s great Silva of North America, a Forest Flora of 
Japan, the ten volumes of Garden and Forest, and many reports relat- 
ing to forests, forestry, horticulture, and kindred subjects. 

Twenty-five years ago the knowledge of our silva was fragmentary 
and mostly beyond the reach of students. Nearly two hundred North 
American trees were then entirely unknown even to botanists, and only 
the vaguest and most unsatisfactory information could be obtained about 
many others. Now the trees of no other continent have been so care- 
fully studied or are so well known. This increase of knowledge is 
mainly due to the work of the Arnold Arboretum. 

Much scientific work remains to be done in other parts of the world 
which the Arboretum better than any other establishment can now ac- 
complish and which may well be expected to result in great benefit to 
America. What the Arboretum has done in making known the trees 
and forests of North America it might also do for the trees of Mexico. 
The forests of Cuba are hardly explored, although they are known to 
abound in many valuable timber trees. In the Philippines there are 
probably more species of trees than in all North America. The riches 
which a systematic study of the Philippine silva might disclose are be- 
yond estimation. Western and northern China is a field of great pro- 
mise, and this little known portion of the empire is now believed to 
contain more useful and beautiful new trees than any other part of the 
world. The region is one of special interest to Americans, as the climate 
of China is similar to that of the eastern United States, and the explo- 
ration of the Chinese silva by the Arboretum might be expected to 
result in the introduction of a great number of useful and ornamental 
trees and shrubs into our gardens. The Arboretum needs the equipment 
for the systematic study of the diseases of trees, and with such an equip- 
ment it is reasonable to expect that it might save millions to the nation. 

The value of the Arboretum plant, including nearly half a million 
dollars expended on it under the provision of the lease by the city of 
Boston, is now about $3,000,000, the land being estimated at $2,000,- 
000. In addition, the guarantee of a responsible American municipality, 
providing for maintenance of roads and police for a thousand years, 
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entirely relieves the Arboretum of the burden of a great and constant 
expense which is likely to increase rather than to diminish in the future. 
It is evident, therefore, that money given to the Arboretum will accom- 
plish, from the vantage-ground of the present establishment, much more 
in furthering scientific knowledge than would be obtained by giving 
much larger sums to new or smaller institutions of a similar nature. 

In contrast to the great value of the Arboretum plant is the in- 
come of the Arboretum endowment. This is now only about $7,000, 
and this amount must diminish with the inevitable fall in the returns 
from all investments. All salaries, the cost of all investigations and of 
an enormous correspondence, the maintenance of a library and a great 
herbarium, the entire care of the Arboretum grounds, with the excep- 
tion of the roads and walks, and the cost of keeping up and extending 
the living collections, have to be provided for from this income, supple- 
mented by such gifts for immediate use as the director is able to procure 
from his friends. Such uncertain aid cannot be depended on for the 
maintenance of this great garden and for the continued prosecution of 
important scientific investigations ; and the addition of at least $300,000 
to the present endowment is absolutely needed to carry on in the most 
economical manner the Arboretum and its work. 

The Arboretum has justified its existence by faithful and conscientious 
work. It is national in its usefulness and scope. It has accomplished 
what it has done by the economical use of small means. No other great 
garden has ever been made and carried on with such a scanty endow- 
ment or has produced more for the money which has been spent on it. 
With a larger endowment its usefulness to the whole world can be widely 
increased and the scientific fame of America broadened. The Arbore- 
tum is only in its infaney. If it is to grow and if all the promises of 
its future are to be realized it must receive, as it deserves, help from all 
parts of the country. 

Believing that the growth and care of the Arboretum are a matter of 
concern to every one interested in the welfare and educational progress 
of the United States, and to all who love trees and gardens, the Com- 
mittee now makes known the needs of the Arboretum and appeals to 
the public in all parts of the United States for aid for its care and de- 
velopment, feeling sure that every dollar contributed will, in due time, 
be returned a hundred fold in the increase of the general prosperity of 
the country. 

Money now given to the Arboretum will be added to the Endowment 
Fund in the hands of the President and Fellows of Harvard College. 
All contributions, however small, will be gladly received and duly 
acknowledged. Checks should be made out to the order of Charles F. 
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Adams, 2d, Treasurer of Harvard College, or of Professor C. S. Sar- 
gent, Director of the Arnold Arboretum. 

Stephen M. Weld, Walter Hunnewell, T. Jefferson Coolidge, Jr., 
Charles F. Sprague, Morris K. Jesup, Pres’t American Museum of 
Natural History, New York city, Henry G. Russell, Providence, R. L., 
Nathan Matthews, Jr.. W. B. de las Casas, Chairman Metropolitan 
Park Commission of Massachusetts, C. #. Stratton, Chairman Park 
Commission, City of Boston, Miss Mary S. Ames, Miss A. A. Bradley. 
Committee appointed by the Overseers of Harvard College to visit the 
Arnold Arboretum. 


The following amounts have already been subscribed in response to this 
appeal of the Committee: H. H. Hunnewell, $10,000; Stephen M. Weld, 
$5000 ; T. J. Coolidge, Jr., $5000; Henry G. Russell, $5000; Miss M. S. 
Ames, $5000; Mrs. C. F. Sprague, $5000; Mrs. B. P. Cheney, $5000; 
Mrs. John M. Forbes, $2000; Shepard Brooks, $2000; John E. Thayer, 
$5000 ; Charles G. Weld, $2500; Francis Bartlett, $2500; William S. and 
John Spaulding, 33000; David Pingree, $1500; P. A. Chase, $250; Win- 
throp Sargent, $1000; Zenas Crane, $1000; W. Murray Crane, $1000; 
E. S. Draper, $1000; F. H. Peabody, $1000; Charles H. Taylor $1000; 
Mrs. David Kimball, $1000; Alexander Cochrane, $1000 ; Peter C. Brooks, 
$1000; Walter Hunnewell, 31000; Thomas W. Lawson, $5000; Mrs. R. 
G. Shaw, $100; J. M. Prendergast, $200; A Friend, $2000; E. D. Jor- 
dan, $5000; Thomas Allen, $500; Miss C. A. French, 31000 ; George Dex- 
ter, $500; George F. Fabyan, $1000; Mr. and Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer, 
$5000 ; James Coates, $500; E. Pierson Beebe, $1000; J. P. Morgan, 
$250; George A. Gardner, $2000; A. Shuman (annually), $100; John L. 
Gardner, $1000; Miss Ellen R. Hathaway, $50; Miss M. S. Walker, 
$1000 ; F. S. Moseley, $1000 ; Mr. and Mrs. James M. Codman, $1000 ; Mrs. 
Henry Lee, $1000; Mrs. David Nevins, $100 ; Joseph Lee, $50; Henry M. 
Whitney, $2500; S. Endicott Peabody, $1000; H. S. Hunnewell, $1000; 
Augustus Hemenway, $2,500; Mrs. F. L. Ames, $1000; A. S. Bigelow, 
$500 ; Oliver Ames, $1000; Mrs. Bayard Thayer, $2000; Mr. and Mrs. 
J. M. Sears, $1000; B. F. Keith (annually for 10 years), $120; E. V. R. 
Thayer, $1000; John C. Chaffin, 3500; F. W. Chapin, 35; Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward S. Grew, 3500; Stephen M. Bond, $25; Edward E. Norton, $5 ; 
Edward J. Browne, $500 ; Fred’k R. Sears, $1,000; Mr. and Mrs. Henry S. 
Grew, 3500 ; Fred’k E. Lowell, $10; Miss Sarah H. Crocker, $100; Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Merriam, $2000; J. Randolph Coolidge, $1000; Grant 
Walker, $500; Charles P. Curtis, $1000; Mrs. Warren B. Potter, $1000; 
Mrs. Theodore Lyman, $250; William Caleb Loring, $500; Henry P. Cur- 
tis, $10; Mrs. G. G. Hammond, $500; Dr. Fred’k C. Shattuck, $100; Miss 
Mabel Simpkins, $200 ; Mrs. Walter H. Corning, $50; Caleb Chase (annu- 
ally for 10 years);.$100 ; Louis Curtis, $50; Mrs. George G. Crocker, $200; 
S. A. Meagher, $25; Harry L. Rice, $100; Mary C. Robbins, $10; John 
Homans, 2d, $50; William J. Palmer, $1000; William P. Garrison, $5; 
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Bernard Jenny, $100 ; Reginald C. Robbins, $250; Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Put- 
nam, $250; Charles H. Dalton, $1000; Mrs. W. W. Blackmar, $50; 
Thomas E. Proctor, $500; Mrs. Ezra R. Thayer, $25; Arthur P. Schmidt, 
$10; A Friend, $250; Miss Marion Russell, $200; Friends, $10; F. W. 
Chapin, $5 ; Constance Gardener, $100 ; W. Brewster, $5; A Friend, $100 ; 
John D. Williams, $500 ; S. W. Rodman, $25; James J. Higginson, $500 ; 
Mrs. Henry A. Miles, $10; Mrs. Henry Whitman, $100 ; Desmond Fitzger- 
ald, $50; Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Chapin, $200 ; H. B. Walley, $5 ; Anonymous, 
$500 ; Helen Collamore, $200; Robert H. Gardiner (annually), $25; “F,” 
$5000 ; Edward Jackson, $50; Mrs. W. L. Parker, $200; Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis B. Greene, $500 ; James A. Rumrill, $500; Chester Rumrill, $100 ; 
George F. Parkman, $1000; Mrs. Arthur Blake, $1000; Stephen Salisbury, 
$100 ; George Foster Peabody, $500; Lewis R. Morris, $100 ; Moses Wil- 
liams, $100 ; Grenville H. Norcross, $100; George N. Black, $500 ; James 
Schouler, $25 ; Mrs. William H. Goodwin, $250 ; John C. Phillips, $1000. 


DINNER TO PROF. W. W. GOODWIN, 751. 


On June 5 more than 100 friends — colleagues and pupils — of Prof. 
W. W. Goodwin, ’51, entertained him at dinner at the Hotel Somerset, 
Boston, and thereby commemorated his service of 45 years at Harvard, 
and his resignation of the Eliot professorship, to which he was appointed 
in 1860. Bishop Wm. Lawrence, ’71, presided, and in his opening 
speech, he referred to the publication in 1860 of Goodwin’s “Syntax of 
the Greek Moods and Tenses” as an epoch-making book, which had a 
profound effect upon the teaching of Greek throughout America. Bishop 
Lawrence, after dwelling on the character of Prof. Goodwin, a character 
which blended with the nobler qualities of Pilgrim ancestry a sweetness 
and a graciousness which were lacking in the Pilgrims, and which pro- 
duced the type of the refined scholar and gentleman, presented a silver 
punch-bowl, inscribed, “To William Watson Goodwin, June 5, 1901, 
with the love of his pupils, colleagues, and lifelong friends.” 

In accepting the gift, Prof. Goodwin announced that though he should 
be absent in Europe the coming year, he expected to return, and, as pro- 
fessor emeritus, continue to give some instruction in the University. “I 
have,” he continued, “had so many cordial things said to me since I 
resigned that I think Solon’s saying, ‘Call no man happy till he is dead,’ 
should be changed to ‘Call no man happy till he resigns.’” He had 
retired, he added, because he felt that in a way he had taught himself 
out, and that somebody with fresh vigor ought to take hold. He gave 
many reminiscences of the college in his earlier days, and spoke of the 
raising of the standard of scholarship, which had made it far more diffi- 
cult to get a degree. When he first entered the Faculty no amount of 
wretched scholarship would imperil a degree, provided a student were 
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reasonably faithful in conforming to the general rules and regulations. 
One man who never had succeeded in accomplishing anything in his 
studies received his degree “because he had never missed prayers.” 
This laxity had now been done away with. 

Prof. Goodwin in closing spoke of the elective system. His words 
had special significance because he has always been one of the leaders of 
the conservative element in the Harvard faculty. He said that the old 
elective system in vogue 75 years ago was of no great value, because 
it simply gave a junior or senior a choice between two elementary studies. 
The development of the system, however, had been of great service to 
scholarship in that it had made possible advanced work in every depart- 
ment. The common argument that the elective system enabled a boy 
to avoid subjects for which he had no special aptitude, and in which he 
took no interest, did not appeal to Prof. Goodwin. In his view the real 
strength of the system lay in the fact that it enabled the willing and 
able to push ahead, and not be impeded in their progress by the dull or 
indifferent. The system is strong, then, in the opportunity that it affords 
to the best men. Of course, added Prof. Goodwin, the system has many 
and grave defects. It may give too much license in choice of studies ; 
it may afford the lazy an opportunity to shirk. ‘“ But with all its faults 
I see no way but to accept it. I have considered the problem carefully. 
and I know of no substitute which has not even more serious defects.” 
In speaking of the effect of elective work on advanced study, he declared 
his belief that time would bring the Graduate School up to the standard 
of the German university. 

Pres. Eliot, who spoke next, referred to the influence of the elective 
system on the study of Greek. It is true, he said, that a smaller propor- 
tion of students now study Greek than formerly. Yet the Greek depart- 
ment at Harvard was never so strong as at present, never so broad. 
With the elective system, the old subjects have been developing along- 
side the new. Pres. Eliot then spoke on Prof. Goodwin’s career, his 
graduation from college with high honors at the age of 20, his Ph. D. in 
Germany at the age of 24, the first edition of his great book, the ‘Greek 
Moods and Tenses,’ at the age of 29, and his promotion to a full profes- 
sorship in the same year. “I wish,” added the President, “that some 
of the young men of this generation might make such records.” Another 
point which Pres. Eliot made was that Prof. Goodwin, though a pro- 
nounced conservative, had early worked to establish a college for women 
at Cambridge, and had been one of the most earnest supporters of the 
plan for the higher education of women. Finally, Pres. Eliot spoke of 
the happy life of the college professor, “in the view of some people,” he 


added, “though, perhaps I should hardly assent, happier even than that 








71 


of the college president.” The professor gives his years to the contem- 
plation of a great literature or a great science. His mind is filled with 
lofty themes and with historical wisdom. “May Prof. Goodwin long 
continue to enjoy the life, and to have classes of advanced students in 
Cambridge as professor emeritus.” 

Dr. William Everett, ’59, the first class which Prof. Goodwin taught, 
paid a short but eloquent tribute to his old instructor. He began with 
the lines, — 
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“ Past, present, future, every tense he knew, 
And into Troy he led the Achaean crew.” 


Then after declaring that Prof. Goodwin’s name belonged on the roll of 
famous scholars, such as Bentley and Porson, Dr. Everett applied to 
him, as he is in the life here and as he must be in the life hereafter, the 
words applied to Sophocles after his earthly career was done, and he 
dwelt in the islands of the blest: “‘ He was sweet on earth; he is sweet 





in his temper in the world beyond the grave.” 
Other speakers were J. A. Hague, of New York, and Prof. J. C. 


Gray, ’59. 





COMMENCEMENT. 
Wednesday, June 26, 1901. 


EXERCISES IN SANDERS 
THEATRE. 


Commencement, as usual, was hot, 
the thermometer registering over 90°, 
but this did not deter a large number 
of graduates and visitors from coming 
to Cambridge. It had been known 
for several weeks that Pres. Mc- 
Kinley, owing to the illness of his 
wife, would not be able to be present 
to receive the honorary degree which 
the Governing Boards had voted to 
confer on him ; so that the crowd was 
probably smaller than it might have 
been. The absence of the Secretary 
of State, Mr. John Hay, who was also 
to be honored by the University, was 
generally regretted. In other respects 
the celebration was thoroughly suc- 
cessful, marked by great enthusiasm, 


which culminated at the Dinner, when 
Pres. Eliot announced the great bene- 
faction of Mr. and Mrs. Nelson Rob- 
inson to the Architectural Depart- 
ment, and the gift by Mr. J. P. Morgan 
of a million dollars for the Medical 
School. Again this year the number 
of graduating students surpassed all 
previous records. 

At a little before ten o’clock, the 
Lancers drew up in front of the John- 
ston Gate, and Gov. Crane, accom- 
panied by Baron von Holleben, the 
German Ambassador, alighted from 
his carriage, and was welcomed by 
Pres. Eliot. The procession, led by 
W. T. Reid, the Second Marshal, was 
soon formed; the Fellows, Overseers, 
members of the Faculty, guests and 
graduates took position in front of it; 
and by half-past ten they had all 








reached Sanders Theatre. Four parts 
were delivered, viz.: Latin salutatory 
(dissertation), Laurence Hayward; 
English dissertation, “Biology in 
Modern Poetry,” Samuel Smith Drury; 
English oration, “My Lord Jeffreys 
Tries a Case,” Sanford Henry Eisner 
Freund; English oration, “The Doc- 
trine of Judicial Precedents at the 
Common Law,” Herbert Claude Kahn, 
A. B., candidate in Law. Degrees in 
course — 985 against 939 last year — 
were next conferred, as follows: A. B. 
459; S. B. 75; A. M. 123; S. M. 7; Ph. 
D: 29; 3B A.8.2; MED. V6; D:M. 
D. 29; M. D. 116; LL. B. 137; S. T. 
B.2. The grand total is 1053, in- 
cluding 53 degrees out of course (last 
year, 36), which are entered in the 
Corporation Records, and 15 honorary 
degrees. According to the program 
these men received their degrees 
summa cum laude: E. A. Gray, Torsten 
Petersson, S. P. R. Thomas, R. G. 
Usher, G. H. Montague, T. H. Reed, 
S. H. E. Freund, and A. H. Morse 
(Scientific School). Highest honors 
were awarded to S. H. E. Freund, in 
history, and to G. H. Montague and 
T. H. Reed, in political science. 

Amid frequent applause, which be- 
came tumultuous when the name of 
the German Ambassador was an- 
nounced, Pres. Eliot conferred the 
following honorary degrees: — 

“In exercise of authority given me 
by the two Governing Boards, I now 
create Honorary 

“ Masters of Arts: 

“Epwarp LIVERMORE BURLIN- 
GAME, author and editor, — two hon- 
ored Cambridge names united in his 
own. 

“ JoHN BELLows, English Quaker; 
authority on Roman antiquities in 
Britain; delightful essayist; learned 
lexicographer. 
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“Three professors in this Univer- 
sity, not of Harvard nurture, all three 
distinguished for productiveness in re- 
search,—to make them children of 
the house, — 

“HuGo MUNSTERBERG, psycholo- 
gist, 

“THEOBALD SMITH, pathologist, 

“ CHARLES Gross, historian. 

“ Doctors of Divinity: 

“ Davip Gorpon Lyon, Assyrian 
scholar, who conceived of the Harvard 
Semitic Museum, and is seeing his 
vision fulfilled. 

“ ALEXANDER McKENzIEg, beloved 
pastor for thirty-four years past of the 
Evangelical branch of the First Chureh 
of Cambridge ; Secretary of the Board 
of Overseers since 1875. 

“ Doctors of Laws: 

“ WILLIAM CALEB LoRING, a judge 
worthy to uphold the high repute of 
the Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts. a 

“ HENRY SMITH PRITCHETT, South- 
erner by birth and breeding, man of 
science by inheritance and training, 
successful scientific administrator; 
lately become President of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

“ Jacopus HENRICUS VAN’T Horr, 
a Hollander translated to Berlin ; the 
greatest living physical chemist. 

“ JAMES Forp RHODES, historian of 
the slavery debate, and of the Civil 
War and its issues ; accurate and im- 
partial delineator of public characters, 
social conditions, and past states of 
public opinion. 

“ JAMES TYNDALE MITCHELL, hon- 
ored veteran of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania. 

“ CHARLES SPRAGUE SARGENT, first 
Director of the Arnold Arboretum, 
that precious living treasure which the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century 
has provided for later centuries; author 
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of the monumental Silva of North 
America. 

“ Wayne MacVEaGH, independent 
thinker, influential citizen, eminent 
public servant in both the legal and 
the diplomatic departments of the 
government, leading counselor at law. 

“THEODORE VON HOLLEBEN, Am- 
bassador of the young and lusty Ger- 
man Empire, representative of an 
ancient people whose racial and insti- 
tutional roots are intertwined with our 
own,—of a people whose scholars 
and universities have for a century 
given example and inspiration to the 
learned world. 

“ And in the name of this Society 
of Scholars, I declare that they are en- 


1 The Latin, which will be engrossed on the 
degrees, is kindly furnished the Magazine by 
Prof. M. H. Morgan, ’81. This is the tenth year 
he has made the translation. 

Edvardum Livermore Burlingame, scriptorem 
editoremque qui duo nomina Cantabrigiae hon- 
orata suo coniungit, Artium Magistrum. 

Iohannem Bellows, Anglum, e Societate Ami- 
corum, antiquitatum in Britannia Romanarum 
auctorem gravem, de multis rebus scriptorem 
elegantem, lexicographum doctissimum, Artium 
Magistrum. 

Hugonem Miinsterberg, investigatorem ube- 
rem atque fecundum, psychologiae apud nos 
professorem, ut alibi institutus in familiam no- 
menque nostrum sit adoptatus, Artium Magis- 
trum. 

Theobaldum Smith, investigatorem uberem 
atque fecundum, pathologiae apud nos profes- 
sorem, ut alibi institutus in familiam nomenque 
nostrum sit adoptatus, Artium Magistrum. 

Carolum Gross, investigatorem uberem atque 
fecundum, historiam apud nos profitentem, ut 
alibi institutus in familiam nomenque nostrum sit 
adoptatus, Artium Magistrum. 

Davidum Gordon Lyon, rerum Assyriarum 
studiosum, qui speciem Musei Semitici Har- 
vardiani cogitatione percepit, rem ipsam oculis 
nunc cernit, Sacrosanctae Theologiae Doctorem. 

Alexandrum McKenzie, iam xxxiv annos 
primae hac in urbe Evangelicorum Christian- 
orum Ecclesiae pastorem dilectum, Inspectorum 
honorandorum atque reverendorum xxvi annos 
secretarium, Sacrosanctae Theologiae Doctorem. 

Guilielmum Caleb Loring, iudicem qui curiae 
in re publica nostra supremae bonam famam 
digne sustinet, Legum Doctorem. 

Henricum Smith Pritchett, in regione patriae 
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titled to the rights and privileges per- 
taining to their several degrees, and 
that their names are to be forever 
borne on its roll of honorary mem- 
bers.” 1 


THE ALUMNI DINNER. 
Punctually at 2 o’clock Judge F. C. 
Lowell, ’76, Chief Marshal, began to 
form the procession in front of Massa- 
chusetts in the following order : — 


Aid Parkman. Band. Aid Moody. 
Chief Marshal. 
Aid Lyman. Aid Guild. 
Aid Hoar. Aid Hamlin. 
Aid Gaston. Aid Adams. 


President of the Association of the Alumni. 
President of the University. 
Fellows of the Corporation. 


meridiana natum eductumque, more hereditario 
et institutione sua scientiae deditum rerumque 
ad hance pertinentium administratorem felicem, 
Scholae Technologicae Massachusettensis prae- 
sidem nuper creatum, Legum Doctorem. 

Iacobum Henricum van’t Hoff, Batavum ad 
urbem Berolinum translatum, omnium qui hodie 
sunt Chymiae Physicalis studiosorum maximum, 
Legum Doctorem. 

Iacobum Ford Rhodes, controversiae de servis 
nigris et belli civilis eiusque disceptationum 
scriptorem, hominum in re publica versatorum, 
rerum ad vitae societatem pertinentium, opini- 
onum olim popularium narratorem fidelem atque 
aequum, Legum Doctorem. 

Iacobum Tyndale Mitchell, in curia civitatis 
Pennsylvanicae suprema veteranum honorandum, 
Legum Doctorem. 

Carolum Sprague Sargent, praefectum primum 
Arboreti Arnoldiani, thesauri illius pretiosi et 
quasi vivi quem saeculis venturis comparavit 
vergens annis saeculum undevicesimum, virum 
qui opere suo de Silvis Americae Septentrionalis 
exegit monumentum, Legum Doctorem. 

Wayne MacVeagh, virum cogitationum sua- 
rum potentem, civem auctoritate valentem, in 
rebus quae ad leges legationesque pertinent 
publice versatum, inter iuris consultos princi- 
pem, Legum Doctorem. 

Theodorum von Holleben, Imperi Germani 
iuvenilis atque robusti legatum, in quo gentem 
illam antiquam ex iisdem quibus nos radicibus 
natam iisdemque institutionibus maiorum nobis- 
cum coniunctam, quae virorum doctorum uni- 
versitatumque suarum exemplo eruditos qui 
ubique sunt iam centum annos ad aemulationes 
incitat, salutamus, Legum Doctorem. 
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The Chaplain of the Day. 
His Excellency the Governor of the Common- 
wealth. 
The Governor’s Military Staff. 
The Sheriff of Middlesex. 
The Sheriff of Suffolk. 
The Honorable and Reverend the Board of 
Overseers. 
Recipients of Honorary Degrees, not Graduates, 
and other Invited Guests. 
Alumni of the College in the Order of their 
Classes. 

The following-named gentlemen assisted the 
Chief Marshal: Aids. Henry Parkman, G. 
H. Lyman, W. H. Moody, Rockwood Hoar, 
W. A. Gaston, Curtis Guild, C. 8. Hamlin, C. F. 
Adams, 2d. Marshals. Laurence Curtis, C. E. 
Stratton, A. A. Lawrence, D. L. Pickman, G. P. 
Gardner, W. A. Bancroft, J. T. Coolidge, Jr., 
Robert Bacon, C. G. Washburn, Algernon Cool- 
idge, Jr., W. L. Putnam, C. P. Curtis, Jr., W. C. 
Baylies, T. J. Coolidge, Jr., G. D. Cushing, J. J. 
Storrow, A. P. Gardner, A. C. Coolidge, F. G. 
Balch, J. A. Bailey, Jr., E. R. Thayer, J. H. 
Ropes, C. B. Barnes, Jr., F. R. Bangs, Guy 
Lowell, L. A. Frothingham, Robert Homans, G. 
C. Lee, Jr., Lincoln Davis, G. G. Murchie, J. C. 
Fairchild, John Noble, H. W. Foote, Roger Wol- 
cott. 

There was the usual cheering as the 
procession passed through the Yard, 
and as usual the recipients of honorary 
degrees occupied seats on the platform 
at the dinner. Although the speeches, 
except Pres. Eliot’s and Senator 
Hoar’s, were less memorable than 
those of some recent years, they: were 
received with hearty applause. Pres. 
Eliot’s announcement of Mr. Morgan’s 
gift — making the aggregate of bene- 
factions to Harvard nearly $2,000,000 
during the year — caused an outburst 
which has seldom been equaled, even 
at aCommencement Dinner. Senator 
G. F. Hoar, *46, President of the 
Association of the Alumni, opened the 


speaking with following address: — 


SENATOR HOAR. 
“Brethren: My part in these exer- 
cises must be quite brief. I wish it 
might be what in my time we used to 
call a silent part. I have often said 
it would be the most delightful thing 
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in the world to be a senator of the 
United States, if you were not obliged 
to attend the sessions of the Senate. 
It would be an undiluted honor and 
delight to be president of the alumni 
if I could sit with my classmates and 
do nothing but listen to the speaking. 
The best presiding officer in the world 
is the Speaker of the English House 
of Commons, who holds his own tongue 
and summons the orators by pointing 
his finger. 

“We have some honored and wel- 
come guests to-day, whom you are 
eager to hear. You want to salute 
the Governor, the representative of the 
venerable Commonwealth — if not the 
mother, certainly the tender and lov- 
ing foster-mother of the University. 
You will hear from the President of 
the University, who has now, of all her 
presidents, been longest in office, and 
whose brilliant achievements in her 
service increase in far larger propor- 
tion than the square of the number of 
years he hasserved. You are to greet 
kinsmen and friends from across the 
water. The mighty Germany — she 
of the Danube and the Northern Sea, 
whose growth in wisdom, in power, in 
learning, in mechanic arts, is the per- 
petual wonder of the world, is here in 
the person of her honored ambassador. 
From England, our mother country, 
without whose presence by some re- 
presentative no American festival now 
is complete, comes a modest but fa- 
mous scholar, who would have a title 
to our good-will if he had no other, 
that he was the friend of our beloved 
poet, Oliver Wendell Holmes. As we 
meet to-day to remember, to celebrate 
and to continue a great history, we are 
glad to know that we have at last the 
full sympathy of our kindred across 
the sea. Some of them the University, 
by action according to her ancient 
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forms, is glad to adopt into our brother- 
hood. That adoption, from the begin- 
ning, is a tribute alike to distinguished 
public service and to the highest per- 
sonal worth. The character Harvard 
stamps with her hall-mark may be 
taken everywhere to be sterling sil- 
ver. 

“The day is saddened by two great 
disappointments. We had hoped to 
welcome to our company and to adopt 
into our brotherhood the honored 
President of the United States. Har- 
vard has placed her laurel on many 
illustrious brows since the day when 
she welcomed Washington. Since the 
day she welcomed Washington she has 
never placed her laurel on brows more 
worthy than those of William McKin- 
ley. President McKinley has our most 
respectful sympathy for the cause which 
keeps him away. As he has passed 
through the length and breadth of the 
country the people, who know him 
through and through, as they have 
known hardly any other man from the 
beginning of their history, without 
distinction of party, or section, or 
ereed, have poured out for him their 
hearts’ love. The cause, so much to 
be regretted, which has prevented 
Harvard from uniting her voice to the 
general acclaim, brings at least this 
compensation ; to-day all mankind 
know that the citizen of the republic 
foremost in honor, in power, in office, 
is also her foremost example of the 
family virtues and of the love of the 
husband for the wife, which is at the 
foundation, not only of the republic, 
but of all human society. 

“Two great universities to-day are 
mourning with our modest and accom- 
plished Secretary of State. The Sec- 
retary of State is always under one 
great disadvantage. The work of 
other departments is done in the light 
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of day. It is not until the time has 
long gone by that evidence comes 
from secret archives of belated reports 
of the work of great diplomatists. 
But I predict that when this evidence 
comes, the mind which has conducted 
our diplomacy in the far east, under 
the difficulties of the Chinese war, and 
which I hope and believe will yet 
settle for us, to the satisfaction of the 
two nations, the pressing matter of the 
interoceanic canal which is to unite 
the two oceans, and the Clayton-Bul- 
wer treaty, will be held to be among 
the master minds of our diplomatic 
history. 

“But Mr. Hay would have been 
welcome to Harvard by another title. 
I do not know any man in recent years 
who has brought to the field of literary 
criticism a more unerring judgment or 
a more delicate touch. It has been 
the especial delight of all of us to 
know how often it has happened of 
late in England when Englishmen got 
together on some occasion where the 
best literary quality was demanded, 
that the American minister has, by 
the confession of all men, said the best 
thing that was said. Mr. Lowell’s ad- 
dress before the Wordsworth Society, 
Mr. Phelps’s at Lincoln’s Inn, I think 
it was, gave a feeling of pride to every 
American. Neither of them excelled 
in any quality, either that of orator or 
of critic, the beautiful speech of Mr. 
Hay, then our ambassador, which he 
made in honor of Edward FitzGerald, 
where he described with marvelous 
felicity the quality, not only of Fitz- 
Gerald, but of the kindred genius of 
which he was the English interpreter. 

‘¢ Certainly there are few examples 
of literary capacity which equal that 
address of Mr. Hay to the Omar 
Khayyam Club, in December, 1897. 
He was speaking of the Rubaiyat, and 
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I want to read to you one or two sen- 
tences which seem to me to sum up a 
great lesson for all of us, and espe- 
cially for those of you who bring to the 
criticism of the affairs of the republic 
the quality of the scholar. Mr. Hay 
said : — 

“«The exquisite beauty, the fault- 
less, the singular grace of those amaz- 
ing stanzas, were not more wonderful 
than the depth and breadth of their 
profound philosophy, their knowledge 
of life, their dauntless courage, their 
serene facing of the ultimate problems 
of life and of death. Could it be pos- 
sible that in the 11th century, so far 
away as Khorassan, so accomplished a 
man of letters lived, with such distine- 
tion, such breadth, such insight, such 
calm disillusion, such cheerful and 
jocund despair? . . . He will hold a 
place forever among that limited num- 
ber, who, like Lucretius and Epicurus, 
without rage or defiance, even without 
unbecoming mirth, look deep into the 
tangled mysteries of things, refuse 
credence to the absurd and allegiance 
to arrogant authority, sufficiently con- 
scious of fallibility to be tolerant of 
all opinions, with a faith too wide for 
doctrine, and a benevolence untram- 
meled by creed, too wise to be wholly 
poets, and yet too surely poets to be 
implacably wise.’ 

“FitzGerald sleeps his last sleep 
under the roses of his beloved Suffolk. 
There is nobody left but Mr. Hay 
whose gentle charity can make even 
pessimism lovely. 

‘‘T wish before going on to bring to 
you a message from our oldest gradu- 
ate, Rev. Joseph Warren Cross, Class 
of 1828. He is living in full health of 
mind in the city of Worcester at the 
age of nearly fourscore and 15 years. 
I called on him a day or two ago, and 
he asked me to tell the alumni that 
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his love for Harvard increased as he 
grew older; to give them the assur- 
ance of his warmest and kindest affec- 
tion. He said he very much wanted 
to come to the Alumni Dinner, and 
that his mind and brain were all right. 
He would come but for the danger of 
speechmaking. But the principal qual- 
ity of an orator was sadly deficient in 
him, to wit, the legs ! 

* You will now be glad to greet the 
honored President of the University, 
who will give you an account of one 
more year of its amazing and marvel- 
ous growth.” 


PRESIDENT ELIOT. 


“Mr. President and Gentlemen : 
The subject assigned to me, ‘ Another 
Year of the University,’ is too large 
for the present occasion. The activi- 
ties of the University have expanded, 
it seems to me, much more in propor- 
tion than those of our country ; but 
we have this advantage — that nobody 
can object to the expansion of the 
University. 

“JT want to limit myself strictly to 
the consideration of one topic, viz., 
American giving to education, and the 
American expectation of giving to ed- 
ucation. These are two highly char- 
acteristic American phenomena — I 
appeal to my friend, the German Am- 
bassador, to corroborate what I say. 

“First, the actual giving of the 
year. The gifts of the year in cash 
—no expectation about that — are 
$781,510. We have had less in a sin- 
gle year; we have also had more. 
Now, this is the demonstrated Ameri- 
can capacity to give to a single insti- 
tution in one year ; and the process is 
going on all over the country on a 
scale never before equaled anywhere. 

Next, the American expectation of 
giving. Let me illustrate that by our 
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own experience during one year. I 
find three characteristic expectations 
now in full foree. The first is an ex- 
pectation of large giving to establish 
here a Germanic museum. As I was 
saying just now in the Theatre, the 
great Germanic people has its an- 
cient institutional roots intertwined 
with ours. We want to establish here 
a collection which will demonstrate 
that affinity, that interlacing ; and we 
have a firm expectation that we shall 
succeed in acquiring a valuable repre- 
sentative museum. This is an ex- 
pectation of giving. Did any of you 
notice this morning in Sanders Thea- 
tre that of the four young men who 
had parts, two were German — Freund 
and Kahn, — born in the United States 
of German stock? And let me add 
another fact in this presence. Two 
men appeared to the Faculty to be 
indistinguishably first scholars in the 
present year. One was named Freund 
(I have just mentioned him) and the 
other was named Bauer — German 
again. And who was the third? Of 
a neighboring race — Petersson, a 
Swede. Our first three scholars this 
year are of German and Scandinavian 
stock. These facts are especially ap- 
propriate to the year which gives us 
the honor of the presence of the repre- 
sentative of the German Empire. 

“There is another expectation of 
giving, partly realized, partly in at- 
tractive prospect, —I mean the giv- 
ing to the Arnold Arboretum, that 
immense treasure which the present 
generation is preparing for genera- 
tions to come. 

“ And the third expectation of giv- 
ing that I wanted to mention here is 
the expectation that the Eastern Mas- 
sachusetts community, helped by the 
grateful lovers of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son the country over, will provide our 
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department of philosophy with a sepa- 
rate building of its own. There is no 
sweeter name amongst Harvard grad- 
uates than that of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, — no influence more pervasive, or 
more lasting than his. Let it be com- 
memorated on this ground where he 
studied in youth, where he drank from 
those springs of literature and philo- 
sophy which his genius afterwards 
transfused into writings fruitful of 
delight and instruction for millions. 

* Now let me return from expecta- 
tions of giving to giving achieved. 
We have been told that the first fine 
art which springs up in the midst of 
a barbaric people is the art of archi- 
tecture. Some persons would put it 
the other way, I think, and say that 
architecture is the first of the fine arts 
developed by a people beginning to be 
civilized ; but however that may be, 
architecture as a profession took firm 
root among us about forty years ago, 
and we have since had a whole genera- 
tion of Harvard architects whose work 
has spread throughout the United 
States. Two years ago, the father 
and mother of a singularly striking 
and admirable youth lost him in Cam- 
bridge by sudden disease — their only 
child. After a period of reflection 
they asked what they could do here 
for a memorial of their boy, and were 
told that a building for the depart- 
ment of architecture might be made 
such a memorial. Mr. Nelson Robin- 
son of New York and his wife then 
united in a letter stating that they 
wished to give the University a build- 
ing to be devoted to the training of 
young men in architecture. We wel- 
comed that gift ; but before Mr. and 
Mrs. Robinson sent us the money for 
the building, they sent us $100,000, 
as they said, to endow that building, 
— to keep it in order, to repair it, and 
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to make sure that there was every- 
thing in it which was needed for in- 
struction in architecture. They wanted 
their building to be adequately main- 
tained and properly equipped. Next 
they sent $120,000, or thereabouts, 
which they were told would be the 
cost of a suitable building designed 
by Messrs. McKim, Mead & White. 
After a time they wanted to know 
what ought to go into that building as 
its first equipment ; and they sent 
$20,000, to buy books, casts, prints, 
and photographs for the teaching of 
architecture ; and after a year, when 
the building was rising out of the 
ground, they sent $200,000 more for 
the endowment, in order that compe- 
tent assistants and all desirable ser- 
vice might be provided in their build- 
ing for all time to come. From the 
income of the endowment fund, $4,000 
is to be added yearly to the fund, to 
keep it good. Now the sum of these 
gifts from Mr. and Mrs. Robinson is 
$462,675, without counting interest on 
the fund. This is the best-considered 
gift for a memorial and educational 
object of which I have had know- 
ledge, —a gift made with foresight, 
thoroughness, and imaginative insight 
into future conditions. It is a safe 
provision, not only for the memorial 
purpose, but for securing perpetually 
at this University instruction in an 
indispensable liberal art. 

“T pass now to gifts for an entirely 
different object, namely, applied bio- 
logy or medical research. Two years 
ago, I think it was, Messrs. Henry L. 
and Frank L. Higginson conceived an 
admirable plan for securing a large 
tract of land just outside the thickly 
built districts of Boston, a tract of 
about twenty acres, as the future site 
of a group of buildings for the use of 
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the Faculty of Medicine. In spite 
of the fact that no money was in 
sight wherewith to erect the build- 
ings, twenty gentlemen united to buy 
at an expense of about $550,000 this 
tract of land, on the condition that 
Harvard University might take, within 
a reasonable number of years, any de- 
sired portion of it at cost. I think 
that a most ingenious and admirable 
way of helping an institution of learn- 
ing, which, of course, cannot speculate 
in land. 

“Thereupon, the Medical Faculty 
caused to be prepared by skilful archi- 
tects a drawing of the buildings which 
the Medical School actually wants, 
and could use to advantage next year 
in biological research and the teach- 
ing of medicine. This group of build- 
ings was large. There were five build- 
ings beside the power-house — five 
large buildings. The enthusiastic Fac- 
ulty committee, the leaders of whom 
were Dr. Henry P. Bowditch and Dr. 
J. Collins Warren, proceeded to get 
estimates on all these buildings, and 
also on the cost of grading the grounds 
so that the buildings might be rightly 
placed. Again, it looked as though 
it were only in the remote future that 
these expectations could be fulfilled. 
$2,000,000 seemed to be the cost of 
this group of buildings, with the grad- 
ing and other necessary provisions. 

“ Last Friday Dr. Warren received 
the following cablegram : ‘ Doctor Col- 
lins Warren, Boston. Referring our 
conversation and plans submitted I 
am prepared erect centre pavilion and 
two buildings new Medical School 
Harvard University, said buildings to 
be known as and designated Memorial 
Halls, in memoriam Junius Spencer 
Morgan, a native of Massachusetts, 
formerly a merchant of Boston, and at 
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time of his death a merchant of Lon- 
don, England. You can announce this. 
(Signed) 
‘  ¢Joun Prerpont Moreay.’ 


“The first line of this dispatch, 
gentlemen, conveys a great deal — 
‘Referring to our conversation and 
plans submitted.’ The plans submit- 
ted for these three buildings involve 
an expense of more than a million 
dollars. 

“There is no department of the 
University to which a great gift of 
this sort could be made with surer 
hope of an abounding return. The 
progress of medicine and surgery dur- 
ing the last twenty years is amazing. 
The recent triumphs of the physician 
and surgeon over death and disease 
are unparalleled in the history of the 
world ; but we have much more to 
look forward to, and I know no de- 
partment of scientific research from 
which greater hopes can be reasonably 
entertained than the department of 
applied biology. Moreover, this splen- 
did gift comes as a reward to one of 
the most laborious, enthusiastic, and 
hopeful of all the faculties of the Uni- 
versity — the Faculty of Medicine. 

“And let us think, as we are thus 
happy in our own good fortune, of the 
other universities, libraries, and re- 
search laboratories of the country, 
many of which are in receipt of simi- 
lar gifts and kindred endowments. 
When we recall our own blessings we 
multiply our joy by remembering the 
like blessings of others. We would 
recognize to the full the immense bene- 
factions which have come to Ameri- 
can educational institutions from men 
of business, from men in the learned 
professions, and from men of letters 
and science. These gifts will enable 
future generations to do even more 
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for human welfare than we have seen 
done in our own.” 


SENATOR HOAR. 


“Many sons of Harvard find it 
hard to distinguish the features of the 
College from those of the Common- 
wealth. They are of the same age. 
We cannot think of one without think- 
ing of the other. What the exact re- 
lationship may be, nobody can tell. 
There is no prosperity for either which 
the other does not share. Certainly 
there is no day of rejoicing for Har- 
vard which is complete without the 
presence of the beloved Common- 
wealth in the person of her honored 
Governor. Facies non una, nec di- 
versa tamen, quales decet esse soro- 
rum. I pronounce my Latin after the 
old fashion. How the Governor would 
pronounce it I cannot tell. But there 
is one Latin word which I am sure we 
will like to pronounce just as he does. 
That is the word Veto.” 


GOVERNOR CRANE. 


“Mr. President and Gentlemen: It 
is my privilege for the second time to 
bring to you the greetings of the Com- 
monwealth, and to extend to the dis- 
tinguished guests who have honored 
the occasion by their presence a most 
cordial welcome. The ties which bind 
the Commonwealth and Harvard Uni- 
versity are strong and lasting, and of 
all our institutions of learning Harvard 
is the only one mentioned in the Con- 
stitution. Her birth and prosperity 
have always been a source of pride to 
our people, and the State is eager to 
aid and encourage her. In behalf of 
the Commonwealth I congratulate the 
University upon the high rank and 
great influence which it has attained, 
and I wish for it in the future even a 
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greater degree of success than has 
been accorded to it in the past.” 


SENATOR HOAR. 

“President Eliot spoke just now 
of the large number of persons of 
German descent who take high rank 
in our University. The same thing 
is true everywhere the country over. 
In business, in the professions and 
science, and in public life wherever 
good citizenship is needed or the work 
of a good healthy brain, there you 
are quite apt to find the men of the 
German race. His Excellency, the 
German Ambassador, needs no assur- 
ance of the hearty good-will of the 
American people to the great Empire 
with which we are connected by such 
countless and tender ties. If we seem 
at times to be a little more exuberant 
in expressing our feeling toward other 
countries, toward England or France, 
it will be remembered that we were 
commonly using the language of re- 
conciliation after a quarrel. We have 
never quarreled with Germany, and if 
God bless and help us, we never will. 
I have the honor of presenting His 
Excellency, the German Ambassador.” 

BARON VON HOLLEBEN. 

“Mr. President and Gentlemen: I 
am as deeply touched by this generous 
welcome as I am sincerely grateful 
for the high academic honor which 
Harvard has bestowed upon me to- 
day. 

“ When only a few months ago, at 
the 200th anniversary of the Berlin 
Academy of Science, the membership 
of this academy was conferred upon the 
American Ambassador to Germany, 
this high honor came to the repre- 
sentative of the American nation, first 
of all on account of his eminent scholar- 


ship, Andrew D. White being no less 
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great as a historian than brilliant as a 
statesman. Gentlemen, no such dis- 
tinction belongs to me. I am con- 
nected with the world of scholarship 
only by my love and admiration for it. 
I take it, therefore, that the noble gift 
of Harvard comes to me merely as the 
holder of the German banner, as the 
ofticial representative of the German 
Empire. You want to honor the na- 
tion which in its ancient places of 
learning has incessantly striven for 
science and knowledge. Behind your 
appreciation of German scholarship, 
perhaps there is also a friendly recog- 
nition of German music and art, of 
German literature and religious move- 
ments, but I should not fully complete 
my role as an envoy from the land over 
there did I not bring the assurance 
that it is more than books and tunes 
which my fatherland sends you from 
over the sea, that it is, more than all 
else, good-will and friendship. 

“ We all know how, in the noise of 
the market, and the turmoil of news- 
paper politics, the tone of true senti- 
ment may sometimes be misunder- 
stood. Since the first Atlantic cable 
between this country and Germany 
was laid last summer, only words of 
harmony have been sent through it. 
Notwithstanding that too often is 
sounded the false note from which 
suspicion and alarming rumors have 
come, all Germany feels that the two 
great branches of the Teutonic race 
belong together, and that while the 
millions of German Americans may 
form an outward tie between them, a 
deep unity of aims and ideas links 
them to Germany. 

“ Harvard, the oldest and greatest 
university of this country, has always 
stood in the forefront of those who 
have helped to maintain national unity. 
Many students have gone from your 
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old university towns to study in our 
land, and there are few of your famous 
Harvard professors who do not look 
back to’pleasant student days in Ger- 
many. German ideas of study and 
work have been welcomed here, and 
Harvard is the first and only place in 
America where a German museum has 
been started to give an artistic back- 
ground to the study of German his- 
tory and culture. It is as a symbol of 
these friendly relations that you have 
invited the representative of the Ger- 
man Empire to this great occasion. 
I am sorry that the noble President of 
the United States, and the firm and 
far-seeing minister, the Secretary of 
State, cannot be here. 

“Tam thus profoundly grateful to be 
received into your historic communion, 
and I know of no better way of show- 
ing myself worthy of the honorable dis- 
tinction than by promising that I shall 
at all times do my best for the mainte- 
nance of peaceful relations between 
Germany and the United States.” 


SENATOR HOAR. 

“It gives me great pleasure to pre- 
sent the distinguished gentleman who 
has lately become the head of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
gy. We have watched the marvelous 
growth and success of that great 
school of the arts of practical life with 
wonder and pride. I think our Alma 
Mater has kept the Commandments 
pretty well, but, if all tales be true, 
I am afraid she once violated the 
tenth, when she coveted the Institute 
of Technology.” 


PRESIDENT PRITCHETT. 

“Mr. Chairman and Members of 
Harvard Alumni: If there is anything 
which can complete the cordiality of 
the meeting which may greet a new 
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man coming to Boston, it is to have 
the outstretched hand of the oldest 
and the greatest institution in the 
English-speaking world extended to 
him as a friend. I would be far more 
remiss in my belief than I hope I shall 
be did I not appreciate the fact that 
your courtesy which has come to me 
to-day is quite as much for the insti- 
tution which I represent as for myself, 
and in this matter I have the feeling 
that in a way I am accomplishing to- 
day that which has come after a long 
wait. I began in Harvard with the 
Class of 1876. I have been able to 
get a degree at the end of twenty- 
five years. There are in all colleges 
a class of men known as the perpetual 
freshmen. I am one of those men, 
and I feel that on this occasion some- 
thing should be said for the man who 
waits. Ihave an idea that even the 
mighty Ulysses in the presence of his 
tutors must have remembered his 
wanderings with a feeling of superi- 
ority, and looked upon them with the 
feeling that the many years of waiting 
added something to the pleasure of 
receiving. There were great men in 
the Class of ’76. The list is very long, 
and it is perhaps enough for me to say 
that the Vice-President of the United 
States was a member of that class; 
and one who values courage and patri- 
otism and faithfulness to civic obliga- 
tions may well believe that in college 
companionship with such a man he 
would find not only pleasure, but in- 
spiration. It is not wholly a matter 
of regret that I did not continue with 
the Class of ’76, because, after all, it 
is a fine thing to be one of the first 
crop of the century. I never pass 
your college gates without regret that 
I did not have the opportunity here 
for undergraduate life, for after all, 
there is much help comes from such 
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a life, and I, for my part, regret the 
inopportune accident which prevented 
the completion of my course here. 

“TI come now as a son of adoption, 
and having waited these many years, 
I am sure you will pardon me if I call 
your attention to two things which, to 
my mind, have been eventful in that 
period. First of all during that time 
there has come to the university a 
recognition of the value of the indi- 
vidual. More than 100 years ago 
Harvard College separated itself from 
the control of a single denomination. 
More than a generation ago it ob- 
tained a complete divorce from the 
control of the state, but it is only 
within 25 years that it has come to be 
entirely free from the state, and it 
marks an epoch not only in this Uni- 
versity, but in the life of all univer- 
sities of America and English speak- 
ing peoples. 

“The second fact which strikes me 
as being among the most prominent 
and most important of those which 
have come about in these 25 years is 
that the university life has come to 
connect itself with the life of the 
world in a new way. During that 
time there has come about a realiza- 
tion of the fact that the university is 
to fit men not only for scholarship, but 
for the sort of environment which a 
man is to find in the world. It has 
come to be considered as a place in 
which men prepare themselves not 
only for the life of the student, but 
for the life of the business man, for 
the life of him who takes hold of 
affairs on the field of action. I find 
that this is a matter of worry to some 
people. Somehow there is a feeling 
that too many educated men are going 
into business. Too many people feel 
that the university should fit men only 
for the professions, but I have an idea 
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that it should not only fit men for the 
professions, but for an active business 
life. For instance, the calling of 
medicine is not only a business but a 
profession, and the calling of a man 
of affairs in business life is a profes- 
sion, making the educated man a 
power and strength and force, not only 
in medicine and theology and law, but 
in business, and in the practical affairs 
of men. In other words, the univer- 
sity, as never before, is a place where 
men shall be fitted for the world. 

“ Then, as to the effect this will have 
upon scholarship, for after all the last 
word in education has not been said. 
We are going through a transitory 
stage, and the work which is right be- 
fore us, and which seems difficult now, 
will be made easier, and out of the 
connection of the university with the 
world will come that which will form 
a basis for scholarship, for never be- 
fore in America has there been for 
true scholarship and true learning the 
opportunity which to-day affords, and 
never before has there been a time 
when true learning was more highly 
thought of, or more directly encour- 
aged. We may well believe that 
scholarship will not only be strength- 
ened and encouraged, but that it will 
go hand in hand with patriotism and 
devotion, and make a man fit for the 
world.” 


SENATOR HOAR. 

“ Our festival is honored by the pre- 
sence of an accomplished Englishman 
who, rather against his will, has con- 
sented to speak a word tous. We are 
happy to welcome to our brotherhood 
a man of his varied accomplishments, 
even if he had not the special title that 
he was the friend of our beloved 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. Those of 
you who have had to study French 
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lately know the value of his wonderful 
lexicon. The man who has made a 
good dictionary is entitled to the pro- 
found and eternal gratitude of all 
scholars. Dr. Johnson, I think, pa- 
thetically describes the irksome and 
intolerable labor : lexicaque condenda 
damnatis mandat. But our friend has 
many other accomplishments. It is 
said that in the bright lexicon of 
youth, there is no such word as fail. 
In Mr. Bellows’s lexicon, there is no 
such word as ignorance.” 


MR. JOHN BELLOWS. 

“President Eliot and Fellows of 
Harvard: Grateful as I am for the 
great honor conferred upon me to-day, 
I am more grateful for the hearty wel- 
come you are giving me as an English- 
man. While the German Ambassador 
was thanking you for a similar honor, 
I felt with him that in return for the 
great favor you have shown me all I 
can do is to pledge myself, as far as I 
am able, to cultivate a kindly feeling 
between our two nations.” 


SENATOR HOAR. 
“Tam not quite sure by what special 
title I ought to introduce the next 
speaker. We have had some famous 
classes at Harvard, notably the Class 
of 1802 and the Class of 1829. I do 
not think the Class of 1846 should be 
left out. But Harvard herself will 
find it hard to match the famous Yale 
Class of 1853. We have a famous 
member of that famous Class, At- 
torney-General of the United States, 
Ambassador to Italy, head of the 
Philadelphia bar, leader of Independ- 
ents and Mugwumps, and, in spite of 

all that, a rousing good fellow.” 


MR. WAYNE MACVEAGH. 
“Mr. President and Gentlemen: I 
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came here with the profound convic- 
tion that Senator Hoar had been 
hanged some time ago. I remember 
reading in the newspaper that some 
gallant officer of the navy, returning 
from foreign lands, had cheerfully an- 
nounced that that was the fate which 
properly belonged to him. I was in 
favor of a milder form of punishment, 
but in these days of rapid change I 
did not know but the punishment had 
been inflicted without my knowledge, 
and then I found him here, the same 
delightful, charming orator whose elo- 
quence has delighted us for so many 
years, the same generous, patriotic 
man, without whom it is not too much 
to say this country would be slightly 
less worth living in if he were not 
among us. 

“ And then I found — he is not here 
now, I think, but I certainly saw Mr. 
Justice Gray here to-day—and I 
thought he was still busy in Washing- 
ton trying to explain to us what the 
Supreme Court really meant by its 
recent decision. So many different 
interpretations have been put upon its 
utterances that I am waiting to have 
some authoritative statement about it. 
The president of a great university in 
California says the decisions involve 
the annexation of Honolulu to Cali- 
fornia, with possibly the annexation 
of Manila as an outlying district of 
Boston. Then, yesterday, I read that 
a federal judge in Georgia said: ‘ Not 
at all, what they decided was that 
we must enter into an Anglo-American 
alliance, and a war with Russia.’ 
Now, I knew that could not be so, but 
in your Commencement program I 
found an essay which was not read, 
and perhaps it is just as well, for it 
was in Latin, which certainly must 
have referred to the insular decision 
of the Supreme Court, for the title 
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was ‘ The Negative Principle in Logie, 
Mathematics, and Ethics.’ 

“TI am delighted, if only because 
your chairman and Justice Gray are 
graduates of this University, to have 
my name placed upon its rolls. It is 
a wholly undeserved honor, and I say 
this in all seriousness, for which I am 
supremely grateful. I have always 
appreciated the good work that Har- 
vard College and now Harvard Uni- 
versity, with her larger opportunities, 
was doing for the country. I sent a 
son here who bore my name, but who, 
unfortunately, was lost to me before 
he had completed his senior year. 
But notwithstanding the element of 
sadness which thus pervades me on 
returning here, I have always had a 
very warm place in my heart for Har- 
vard, though I never imagined for a 
moment I should be honored with this 
degree. For that I am very pro- 
foundly grateful. 

“ And then, perhaps, there is an ele- 
ment of commercialism in that grati- 
tude also, for from President Eliot’s 
statement to-day, I look forward to 
the not distant day, when at least 
those having your honorary degrees 
will be getting dividends out of the 
surplus wealth of the University. If 
the expectation he cherishes is realized 
to the fullest extent, certainly the 
bounty of this great and noble Univer- 
sity will be increased in ever-widening 
circles to the whole country. And 
that bounty will never, I think, be ex- 
pressed in as gracious and charming 
phrases as by the present president of 
the University.” 


SENATOR HOAR. 

“Our Alma Mater, like other Alma 
Maters, likes best those of her sons 
who are a little wilful. Now she has 
one son who has been noted for being 
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rather wilful, and he has made up his 
mind that he will not make a speech 
here this afternoon. He has written 
history, administered civil service, he 
has studied wild beasts, and he has 
fought wild beasts at Ephesus as police 
commissioner at New York, and he let 
himself down gradually in the same 
direction to grizzly bears; he has 
fought the good fight of Santiago and 
gone his way to the Vice-Presidency 
of the United States. I hope he will 
go farther, and I hope he won’t fare 
worse. He says he is not going to 
make a speech, and I am too wary and 
canny a man, and have too great a re- 
gard for my own bones to set my will 
against that of Theodore Roosevelt. 
You can do what you choose; I leave 
you to your own destruction.” 


VICE-PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 

“T ought to have known better than 
to have told the Senator, even in such 
mild language as I used, that I did 
not want to speak. It is a very great 
pleasure to be here this afternoon, a 
pleasure marred only by the thought 
that it would have been greater if we 
had been able to have those with us 
upon whom it had been the intention 
of the College to confer the degree of 
LL.D., — the President and the Secre- 
tary of State. And, gentlemen, let 
me say a word about what the Presi- 
dent has had to do during the last four 
years, which, I believe, is the simple 
historical truth; that no man who has 
been in the White House since the 
foundation of the government, except- 
ing only Washington and Lincoln, has 
had to face graver problems, and no 
man has faced and solved them with 
more high-minded hopefulness than 
the present holder of that office. I 
weigh every word of what I say, and 
I believe that you agree with me. 
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“ And one word more. Nothing that 
we can do or say can lighten the load 
of grief under which John Hay’s head 
is now bowed. But, at least, we can 
do ourselves the justice of sympathiz- 
ing, and of appreciating what it is not 
merely to have lost a son, but to have 
lost a son who, of all the young men 
of his age in the United States — and 
here again I am striving to use my 
words with scientific precision — has 
done more than any young man of his 
age in circumstances so difficult that 
they would have taxed the discretion 
and tact and resolution of a far older 
man. It has been a loss to the coun- 
try to have Adelbert Hay die at the 
beginning of a career which we felt 
was so full of promise. 

“Mr. President, I am particularly 
glad I should be allowed to speak here 
with my good friend, if he will allow 
me to call him such, the German Am- 
bassador. Mr. Ambassador, when the 
President of the College was speaking 
of the part played by the Germans and 
Scandinavians, I felt that I should 
like to put in a modest plea for the 
Dutch and Irish, for, as far as I know, 
Mr. Ambassador, the two race stocks 
to which I belong, the Dutch and the 
Irish, are the only ones omitted. 

“Mr. President, those of us who 
have known the German Ambassador, 
place a peculiar value upon what he 
has said of speaking for his people 
the words of cordial friendship toward 
the United States, because we know 
he means every word he has said. I 
agree with every word of appreciation 
of the ties that bind us to your ances- 
tors in England [turning to Mr. Bel- 
lows], and I only want to make a plea 
that there are a great many more of 
us that are bound by ties of blood to 
other nations of the old world, and 
also, after all, in this country. I think 
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the very fact of this mixture of races 
entitles us to hope for an early realiza- 
tion of the fact that the highest devo- 
tion towards one’s own country is in 
no way incompatible with the heartiest 
respect and good will toward all other 
countries, and particularly, Mr. Am- 
bassador, must that be the case when 
a country like yours is one which is, 
in the deep, underlying essentials of 
character and life development, so 
closely akin to our own. 

“T just want to say one word. Presi- 
dent Eliot, I hope that you realize the 
constantly increasing sense of appre- 
ciation and realization among Harvard 
men of what your administration as 
President of Harvard has meant to 
the institution. As has been said here, 
it has meant not only a growth in Har- 
vard scholarship, but in productive 
scholarship, the need of which has 
been shown us in Prof. Miinsterberg’s 
article upon the Scholarship of Amer- 
ica. It has meant also the growth of 
the surroundings which have attracted 
to Harvard men such as the gentle- 
man upon whom one of the degrees 
to-day has been conferred, a man 
whom I am inclined to say has written 
the final word on the history of this 
country during the pregnant years 
from 1850 until after the close of the 
civil war, Mr. Rhodes. 

“ Your administration has not only 
meant the building up of a higher 
standard of scholarship, but it has 
meant also the fitting of Harvard to 
play a larger part in the larger life of 
the country by teaching every young 
man that he must reach out into the 
larger life of our country. 

“T am impressed, Mr. President, 
when I come here, to find that 19 out 
of 20 —I think I might say a larger 
proportion — of the graduates whom 
I meet are wholly free from the ten- 
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dency that affects all of us as we grow 
to middle age, to speak of the times 
that are passed as better times. Do 
you realize that Harvard is growing 
steadily better, that the conditions are 
changing ever for good under your 
management, and that real and great 
progress has been made during the 
years that you have been president 
here ? 

“The President mentioned the fact 
that two of the first scholars bore Ger- 
man names, and were hard pressed 
by a Scandinavian youth. This is an 
incident, I think, which means a good 
deal. As we study the catalogue, we 
see that not only all the races which 
go to make up the country, but men 
from all over the different sections of 
the country are coming to Harvard, so 
as to make a continual better repre- 
sentation of the sections lying to the 
west — lying farther away from the 
old sections from which Harvard drew 
her students. I am glad to see that 
the Captain of the Nine, Reid, is a 
Californian. California is a good 
State, and I am sure that all of us 
here from the East hail with peculiar 
pleasure any sign that a larger pro- 
portion of the scholars and under- 
graduates are from the West, and 
that the West is having a larger share 
in the university life. But, President 
Eliot, important though the work of 
scholarship is that has been done un- 
der your guidance; important though 
the work for civic decency has been, I 
feel that perhaps the most distinctive 
feature of the work done under Presi- 
dent Eliot’s administration of this 
College has been the way in which he 
has made it thoroughly national and 
thoroughly democratic in character, so 
that it stands emphatically to-day as 
a type of what the American university 
must be, and raising the ideal of the 
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University to what it must hereafter 
strive for.” 


MR. EDWARD H. WARREN, 

“Mr. President and Gentlemen: I 
have been asked to speak as one of the 
younger alumni of Harvard. Young 
men come to Harvard to be trained, 
and they spend years in that training. 
Then they meet the world, and when 
that happens I know it is the experi- 
ence of many a young man that he is 
all fears lest it shall turn out after all 
that he does not accomplish what he 
wants to do himself, and what he is 
expected to accomplish. The Harvard 
training ought to enable a young man 
to work well, and ought to enable him 
to do more than that. It ought to en- 
able him to work enough better — I 
do not say to succeed enough better — 
but I say it ought to enable him to do 
his work enough better to compensate 
for every year he has spent here. 
Does it do that? I believe with the 
courses of study which are now mapped 
out, men who study here, and certainly 
those who take both the collegiate and 
professional courses, are kept too long 
at school. Every year that they spend 
here does add to their powers, but 
equally without question every year 
they spend in the practice of their pro- 
fession adds to their powers. 

“A young man’s training does not 
cease when he receives his last degree. 
His work is constantly training him 
for harder work, and it seems to me 
that the question comes to this — 
when is it wise to have the training 
of the university cease and the train- 
ing of actual life begin? That being 
the question, I am sure it is the sense 
of the great body of the younger 
alumni that the academic training is 
now continued too long, and that they 
arrive to the practice of their profes- 
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sions at a period of life unnaturally 
late. Ihave ventured to give utter- 
ance to this feeling with hesitation, 
and I do not wish to voice it without 
at the same time voicing the appreci- 
ation of the same alumni for the kind 
of training that is received at Harvard. 

“Tt is to-day becoming more diffi- 
cult for the young man to strike out 
for himself. He may find it easy to 
enter the service of others, but the com- 
plexity of affairs, and the influence of 
established relations, do make it diffi- 
cult for him on his own resources to 
establish himself independently, and 
yet I suppose that it may fairly be 
said to be the spirit of American insti- 
tutions that a young man shall be able 
on his own resources to strike out for 
himself, and this country will fret if 
the time ever comes when that is im- 
possible. There is need of ambitious, 
self-reliant men who will strike out, 
whatever the difficulties —men who 
have calibre enough deliberately to 
prefer being discouraged when they 
feel weak to being dissatisfied when 
they feel strong, and the Harvard 
training is good to make that sort of 
men. The size of the University, the 
diverse character of the students, and 
the plan of study which has been de- 
liberately adopted, all tend to force a 
man to know himself, to think for 
himself, and to rely upon himself. 
Harvard is and will be a great power 
for the Republic so long as she sends 
out men whom she has trained to rely 
upon themselves, not in the conceit of 
any imagined powers, but in the calm 
courage that enables them to realize 
their strength and weakness, and then 
proceed.” 


SENATOR HOAR. 


“ Our festival will now come to an 
end. Onthe last Wednesday of June, 
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1902, we will begin where we now 
leave off.” 


OPENING OF THE HARVARD 
UNION. 


The building of the Harvard Union 
was opened for inspection on Class 
Day, when graduates, students, and 
ladies inspected it. On Commence- 
ment, after the procession had 
marched to Memorial Hall, a large 
number of graduates, headed by Vice- 
Pres. Roosevelt, ’80, and several Trus- 
tees of the Union — Prof. I. N. Hol- 
lis, Robert Bacon, ’80, and J. J. 
Storrow, ’85— turned into Quincy 
St., and informally “dedicated” the 
Harvard Union. Prof. Hollis gave a 
brief account of the origin of the 
Union, of Major H. L. Higginson’s 
gift of the building, and of gifts from 
Augustus Hemenway, ’75, and J. H. 
Hyde, ’98. Then in response to loud 
calls, Vice-Pres. Roosevelt made a 
short speech in which he praised the 
Union, as one of the noblest projects 
ever carried out at Harvard, indicating 
a broadening of the College, and a 
revival of Harvard spirit. He urged 
every graduate to join the Union, hav- 
ing just applied for a life membership 
for himself. 

Mayor D. T. Dickinson, ’88, followed 
with a few remarks. Then there 
were cheers, led by Robert Bacon 
and E. J. Wendell, for the Union, the 
athletic teams, Major Higginson, and 
Roosevelt. During the day, many 
men applied for membership. 

It may be well to repeat here the 
statement made elsewhere, that all 
graduates and past temporary mem- 
bers are invited to join the Union at 
once. Applications should be addressed 
to the Treasurer, H. K. Brent, The 
Harvard Union, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Associate membership, for persons resid- 
ing within 25 miles of Cambridge, is 
$5 annually; non-resident membership, 
for persons residing more than 25 
miles from Cambridge, $3 annually; 
Life membership for graduates, $50. 


THE NEW GATES. 


Another feature of Commencement 
was the inspection of the new Fence 
and Gates by large numbers of gradu- 
ates. Unfortunately, not all the Gates 
were completed, but most of them 
were far enough along for their general 
effect to be seen. Three Classes, ’76, 
’89, and ’90, held dedicatory meetings 
at their respective Gates. 

The ’76, “Holworthy Gate,” was 
opened at noon, with an address by 
T. L. Talbot ; after which a Class 
photograph was taken. The Gate cost 
nearly $6,000, subscribed by members 
of the Class, by the brother of G. H. 
Bradford, and by the widows of W. 
L. Chase and W. F. Weld. On the 
outer escutcheon of the shield over the 
Gate is the inscription, HOLWORTHY 
GATE— IN MEMORY OF DEAR OLD TIMES 
— the line quoted being from Thack- 
eray’s “ Ballad of Bouillabaisse.” On 
the inner side is inscribed GIVEN BY 
THE CLASS OF 1876 — ON COMMENCE- 
MENT DAY — A. D. 1901. A picture of 
the Gate was published in the Gradu- 
ates’ Magazine for Sept., 1900, p. 40. 

The dedication of ’89’s Gate was 
simple. When the members of the 
Class had collected near it Perry D. 
Trafford made a short speech, and 
there were enthusiastic cheers. 

The ’90 Gate and section of the 
Fence between the ’77 Fence and the 
terrace in front of Dr. Peabody’s 
house were built by Mrs. Wirt Dexter, 
in memory of her son, Samuel Dexter 
of Chicago. The Gate bears the in- 
scription: “In memory of Samuel 
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Dexter of the Class of 1890. Born 
in Chicago, November, 30, 1867. Died 
in Boston, Mass., May 4, 1894.” On 
Commencement Day the Class met 
at the Gate, and, after the Secretary, 
J. W. Lund, had spoken, it was voted, 
on motion of the Rev. F. A. Foxcroft, 
that the Class express its sincere 
thanks to Mrs. Dexter for her memo- 
rial gift, and that the Secretary be di- 
rected to forward a copy of this reso- 
lution to Mrs. Dexter. 

A picture of the 1875 Gate was 
given in the June Magazine, p. 611; 
pictures of the others will be printed 
as soon as they are completed. 


ELECTION OF OVERSEERS. 


The following were chosen for six 
years : C. F. Adams, of Lincoln, ’56, 
Overseer 1882 to 1894 and 1895 to 
1901; Augustus Hemenway, of Read- 
ville, ’75, Overseer 1888 to 1900; Rob- 
ert Grant, of Boston, ’73, Overseer 
1895 to 1901; C.S. Fairchild, of New 
York, 63; Moses Williams, of Brook- 
line, 68, Overseer 1891 to 1900. For 
five years, Arthur Lincoln, of Hing- 
ham, 63. Between 1000 and 1100 bal- 
lots were cast. Last year the lead- 
ing candidate, S. Hill, received 871 
votes. 

The votes cast for each candidate 
in the postal ballot and at Commence- 
ment were: — 


Com- 
Postal mence- 

Ballot. ment 

Vote. 
1856....Charles F. Adams...... 2156 Ti7 
1873.... Robert Grant .......... 1937 668 
1861....Lewis 8. Dabney ....... 507 411 
1863....Charles 8. Fairchild.... 1389 615 
1863....Arthur Lincoln......... 700 425 
1865....John Greenough........ 502 242 
1868....Moses Williams. ........ 881 485 
1871.... William 8. Bigelow..... 652 240 
1872....Charles H. Rusesell...... 593 393 
1875.... Augustus Hemenway... 1285 701 
1881....Gardiner M. Lane...... 837 338 
1884.... William A. Gardner.... 549 70 
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MEETINGS. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of the Alumni of Harvard Col- 
lege was held June 26, in Harvard 
Hall, at 1 o’clock e. M., President G. F. 
Hoar in thechair. The records of the 
last meeting were read and approved. 

On motion of one of the Alumni, it 
was Voted, that the article of the con- 
stitution requiring the officers of the 
Association to be elected by ballot be 
suspended, and that the President 
appoint a committee of three to nomi- 
nate officers of the Association for 
the ensuing year. The President ap- 
pointed on that committee Messrs. S. 
M. Weld, J. C. Davis, and C. F. 
Adams. 

On motion of the Secretary it was 
Voted, that the following gentlemen 
be appointed to serve for three years 
on the committee to suggest names 
for nomination for Overseers, to wit, 
Frank Merriam, ’71, Rockwood Hoar, 
°76, and William Farnsworth, ’77. 
These gentlemen were elected by a 
unanimous vote. 

The Treasurer presented his report, 
by which it appeared that the total 
funds of the Association in his hands 
as treasurer amounted to $2991.44. 
It was Voted, that the report of the 
Treasurer be accepted and placed on 
file. 

The Secretary, in behalf of Mr. 
Moses Williams, the chairman of a 
sub-committee of the Executive Com- 
mittee, to whom had been referred by 
the Executive Committee the consid- 
eration of the matter of the proposed 
erection of a President’s house, stated 
that he had been requested by Mr. 
Williams in behalf of that sub-com- 
mittee, to report that the Executive 


Committee had the subject still under 
consideration, but were not yet pre- 
pared to make any report upon it to 
the Association. 

On the motion of Mr. J. T. Wheel- 
wright, ’76, after the adoption of 
amendments, it was Voted, that the 
President of the Association appoint 
from the Alumni a committee of ten, 
who, after conferring with the Presi- 
dent and Fellows and with the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association, 
shall report to the Association, at its 
next annual meeting on Commence- 
ment Day, 1902, their recommenda- 
tions as to the observance of Com- 
mencement Day. 

The President subsequently ap- 
pointed on this committee Solomon 
Lincoln, 57, C. F. Adams, ’56, H. C. 
Lodge, ’71, J. D. Long, ’57, Thomas 
Hunt, ’87, W. H. Moody, ’76, S. M. 
Weld, ’60, H. W. Swift, ’71, E. 
H. Warren, ’95, and J. M. Merriam, 
86. 

On motion of Gen. S. M. Weld, it 
was Voted, that in the call of the next 
annual meeting notice be given, that 
the report of the special committee of 
ten on the observance of Commence- 
ment Day is to be received at that 
meeting. 

The committee appointed to nomi- 
nate officers for the ensuing year re- 
ported the following list, and all the 
persons named were unanimously 
elected to the offices for which they 
thus were nominated: Pres., J. D. 
Long, Hingham. Vice-presidents, C. 
J. Bonaparte, Baltimore; J. B. 
Thayer, Cambridge ; M. S. Snow, St. 
Louis; S. A. Green, Boston; H. C. 
Lodge, Nahant ; Bellamy Storer, Cin- 
cinnati; William Lawrence, Boston ; 
Theodore Roosevelt, New York; J. 
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C. Gray, Boston; W. H. Moody, 
Haverhill. Directors, Arthur Lincoln, 
Hingham ; Moses Williams, Boston; 
Robert Grant, Boston; R. H. Gardi- 
ner, Gardiner, Me. ; Henry Parkman, 
Boston; R. M. Saltonstall, Boston ; 
G. E. Adams, Chicago. Treas., S. L. 
Thorndike, Weston. Sec., Stephen 
Chase, Dedham. 

The committee to suggest names 
for Overseers is now as follows: To 
serve for one year, E. H. Hall, R. F. 
Sturgis, Theophilus Parsons. To 
serve for two years, John Lowell, F. 
G. Balch, T. N. Perkins. To serve 
for three years, Frank Merriam, Rock- 
wood Hoar, William Farnsworth. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

Henry W. Swift, ’71, See. 


ASSOCIATION OF CLASS SECRETARIES. 

There was a meeting on May 10, at 
which were present: H. G. Denny, 
52; D.H. Coolidge, ’54; J. C. Davis, 
58; C. E. Stratton, 66; R. A. Boit, 
68; G. P. Sanger, ’°74; J. T. Wheel- 
wright, ’76 ; J. Woodbury, ’80; H. 
W. Cunningham, ’82; H. M. Williams, 
85; F. C. Hood, ’86; G. P. Furber, 
87; A. J. Garceau, 91; A. R. Benner, 
792; S. F. Batchelder, 93; A. H. 
Newman, ’95; H. R. Storrs, ’96; and 
A. Adams, 1900. After much discus- 
sion it was voted, 15 to 3, that a 
change ought to be made in the Com- 
mencement Dinner. A committee was 
appointed, consisting of Messrs. Cool- 
idge, Sanger, Wheelwright, Williams, 
and Garceau to consult with the 
Alumni Association. The meeting 
then adjourned. 

The committee met later and it was 
decided that Mr. Williams call on 
President Eliot and get his views, 
and that Mr. Wheelwright see Mr. 
Swift, the secretary of the Alumni As- 
sociation. This was done. Mr. Swift 
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invited the committee to attend a 
meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Alumni Association, on June 1. 
Senator Hoar, the president of the As- 
sociation, presided; Moses Williams, 
68, and Mr. Swift were the other 
members present. All of our commit- 
tee were on hand. After hearing the 
reports of our committee, who read or 
expressed the views of nearly all the 
members of our Association on the 
subject, it was decided that it would 
be inadvisable to make any change at 
the dinner this year on account of 
Pres. McKinley’s expected presence. 
It was decided that a change ought to 
be made, however, and that this year 
an overflow dinner in Randall Hall 
might prove feasible. It was voted 
that a sub-committee be appointed 
with full power to arrange for an 
overflow meeting. The sub-commit- 
tee consisted of the Chief Marshal, 
Judge F. C. Lowell; J. T. Wheel- 
wright, H. M. Williams, and A. J. 
Garceau. Plans were made for an 
overflow meeting, but at the last mo- 
ment it was deemed inexpedient to 
carry them out this year. This was 
a great disappointment, but the unex- 
pected opening of the Harvard Union 
provided just what was needed, and 
fully one thousand men who could 
not or did not care to go to the Com- 
mencement Dinner were entertained. 
The Union may prove to be the key 
to the situation and the reception be- 
come a yearly event. 
A, J. Garceau, ’91, Sec. 


DENTAL ALUMNI. 

At the School building, on North 
Grove St., Boston, Monday, June 24, 
1901, beginning at 9 o’clock, A. M., was 
held the fifth consecutive “ Alumni 
Day” by this Association ; graduates 
and friends to the number of 161 were 
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present and registered, and great in- 
terest was manifested. 

The work of the School year by the 
three classes was shown in detail, and 
the program announced in the June 
Magazine was carried out, with vari- 
ous additions. 

Dr. Thomas Fillebrown, d ’69, 
showed two cases of cleft palate in 
children, the two little patients being 
present. These cases were also illus- 
trated by stereopticon slides upon the 
screen. 

The 30th annual meeting and 
banquet was held at Young’s Hotel, 
Boston, at 5 Pp. M., with 123 present. 
Pres. C. P. Wilson called the meeting 
to order at 6 p. M., and when general 
routine business had been disposed of, 
the members and friends filed into the 
banquet hall, “Fair Harvard” being 
sung by the entire gathering. 

During the progress of the dinner 
the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: Pres., H. W. Gil- 
lett, d’85, Newport, R. I.; vice-pres., 
L. D. Shepard, ’79, Boston; sec., W. 
E. Boardman, d ’86, Boston; treas., 
Harry S. Parsons, d ’92, Boston; ex- 
ecutive committee, W. E. Boardman, 
d ’86, chairman, Boston, W. P. Cook, 
d ’81, Boston, C. E. Perkins, d ’90, 
Brockton. The council is composed 
of the officers of the Association. 

When cigars were reached Pres. 
Wilson welcomed the members and 
guests in few but well chosen words, 
and then introduced the guest of the 
evening, Gen. Curtis Guild, Jr., ’81, of 
Boston, editor of the Boston Com- 
mercial Bulletin. His topic was “The 
Duties of a Liberal Education.” He 
said in part: — 

‘In this iron age of materialism 
you and I and the rest of us, who have 
been given the opportunities of a 
higher education, are on trial. A lib- 
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eral education is useless if it does not 
inspire in those who have enjoyed it 
the responsibility of the citizen to the 
State. It is worse than useless to 
carve upon the lintels of our libraries, 
‘The Commonwealth Demands the 
Education of her Citizens as the Safe- 
guard of Order and Liberty,’ if the 
educated citizen puts his knowledge 
to no use beyond money-making. 

“ Education is not given to us that, 
aloof upon some lofty pedestal, we 
may sneer at the mistakes of our less 
fortunate fellows. Education is given 
to us that, mingling with ouy brothers, 
we may the better minister to their 
needs. 

“Mr. Charles Schwab tells us that 
the study of medicine, law, art, lan- 
guages, philosophy, history, and the 
rest is mere waste of time. Salaries of 
five or six figures are not to be won by 
it, yet what should we be without the 
higher education that our forefathers 
called, appropriately enough, the study 
of ‘the humanities ?’ 

“ T like better the remark of a friend 
of mine who earns his living as a let- 
ter-carrier, whose spare coins are care- 
fully saved that his boy may learn the 
violin, may have four years at the 
great university across the Charles. 
‘Not,’ as he said to me, ‘because I 
think such an education will make 
him a smarter man, but because I 
think it will make him a better citi- 
zen.’ ” 

Dean E. H. Smith, being introduced, 
spoke first of the new Dental School 
building to be erected on a plot of 
bonded land of 22 acres, bounded by 
Longwood and Huntington Aves. and 
Francis St. The cost of the structure, 
as contemplated by the plans, calls for 
$300,000. As to raising the funds, he 
was not at liberty to divulge the 
scheme, but, he remarked, that if it 
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failed, then the duty rested upon the 
Alumni. He also referred to the fact 
that shortly it is probable that severer 
examinations will be required of can- 
didates for admission to the Dental 
School, and spoke of the fact that the 
four-year course was now being con- 
sidered. He further stated that in 
1898, 56 men registered as Freshmen. 
In September, 1899, 40 men returned 
as Juniors, and with the addition of 9 
more men who entered the School for 
the first time as Juniors, made the 
total number in the class 49. During 
the recess of 1900 one of the Junior 
men, Joseph Warren Smith, was 
drowned in Sebago Lake, Me. In 
September, 1900, 53 men registered 
as Seniors, 39 being the original Class 
of 1898. 44 of this number applied 
for the degree, 15 failing to receive it. 
The applications of two additional 
students, who would have received 
their degrees, could not be accepted 
on account of their age. Five of the 
29 men who graduate this year receive 
the degree cum laude — one with a 
percentage of 87—one came within 
fy of 1 per cent. of the cum laude, 
and several not far behind. In con- 
clusion, the Dean spoke words of 
friendly advice to the class of 1901. 

Dr. Thomas Fillebrown, Boston, 
followed with a résumé of his line of 
work as taught in the School, namely, 
Oral Surgery. 

The next speaker was Dr. L. D. 
Shepard, Boston, the only survivor of 
the founders of the School. He spoke 
on the benefits of a liberal education, 
and said that every young man should 
have all he wished, provided the con- 
ditions were favorable for such a 
course. He favored teaching special- 
ties, instead of general subjects, in 
the schools. 

Dr. G. L. Parmele, Hartford, Conn., 
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an honorary member of the Associ- 
ation, spoke of the great changes he 
had witnessed to-day as compared with 
the time of his class of 1870. 

Mr. Coleman Tousey, 1901, spoke 
for the class. 

The necrology report was made by 
the Secretary, showing one death dur- 
ing the year, that of Percy Lewis 
Barker, d ’99. He was born in Port- 
land, Me., Sept. 19, 1871, and died in 
that city Dec. 6, 1900, leaving a widow, 
to whom he was married a few hours 
before his death, which occurred at 
the Maine General Hospital. He was 
not a member of the Association. 

Twenty-five joined the Association, 
one each from ’79 and ’00, and 23 from 
701. Their names and present ad- 
dresses are: Edward S. Niles, ’79, 561 
Boylston St., Boston; George C. Bald- 
win, 1900, 419 Boylston St., Boston; 
Fenimore S. Andrews, 1901, 61 Clin- 
ton St., Fitchburg; Roland S. Barney, 
1901, Southboro’; Leslie B. Boutwell, 
1901, 169 Upland Road, North Cam- 
bridge; Fred P. Brown, 1901, 23 Lex- 
ington Ave., Haverhill; Patrick H. 
Buckley, 1901, Natick; Walter A. 
Davis, 1901, Greenfield; John P. 
Donovan, 1901, Norwood; Wilson C. 
Dort, 1901, 23 Tremont St., Boston; 
A. Culmer Edwards, 1901, 31 Rue 
Bayard, Pau, France; Samuel T. Elli- 
ott, 1901, Hyde Park; Ellis V. Fan- 
ning, 1901, 1201 So. Main St., Brock- 
ton; John J. Gallahue, 1901, 239 3d St., 
So. Boston; Rufus H. Gould, 1901, 23 
Maywood St., Worcester; Charles L. 
Joslin, 1901, 442 Broadway, Somer- 
ville; Henry H. Luther, 1901, James- 
town, R. I.; Albert L. Midgley, 1901, 
315 Butler Exchange, Providence, R. 
I.; Charles G. Pike, 1901, 15 Vir- 
ginia St., Dorchester; Norman G. 
Reoch, 1901, Phenix, R. I.; Arthur V. 
Rogers, 1901, 419 Boylston St., Bos- 
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ton; Paul H. Shinn, 1901, 371 Broad- 
way, Cambridge; Coleman Tousey, 
A. B., 1901, Tufts College; Robert 
Whitehill, 1901, North Attleboro’. 

During the evening there was music 
by a double quartette of students. 

The Alumni kept open house on 
Commencement Day at 27 Stoughton, 
Cambridge, where both dentists and 
physicians were welcomed. 


Waldo E. Boardman, d ’86, Sec. 


DIVINITY ALUMNI. 

The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion was held in the chapel of Divinity 
Hall, at Cambridge, on June 25. The 
meeting was called to order at ten 
o’clock by the President of the Asso- 
ciation, the Rev. S. B. Stewart, of 
Lynn. Prayer was offered by the 
Rev. C. T. Canfield, and the minutes 
of the last annual meeting were read 
by the Secretary and approved. It 
was voted that a nominating commit- 
tee of three be appointed by the chair, 
who accordingly appointed Messrs. 
Greenman, of Fitchburg, Secrist, of 
Roxbury, and Nichols, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

The necrology was then presented 
by the Rev. E. F. Hayward, of Marl- 
boro, who paid a fitting tribute to the 
memory of the members who have 
died during the past year, — a list of 
worthy brethren of unusual distine- 
tion. Those who were regular gradu- 
ates of the school were : Cyrus Augus- 
tus Bartol, D. D., ’35, died at Boston, 
Dec. 16, 1900 ; William Dexter Wil- 
son, D. D., ’38, died at Syracuse, N. Y., 
July 30, 1900; John Taylor Gilman 
Nichols, D. D., ’42, died at Cam- 
bridge, Oct. 17, 1900 ; Henry James 
Hudson, 47, died at Plattsburg, N. 
Y., March 24, 1901; Daniel Follens- 
bee Morrill, 47, died at Vineland, N. 
J., Aug. 17, 1900; Charles Carroll 
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Everett, D. D., dean of the Divinity 
School, ’59, died at Cambridge, Oct. 
16, 1900 ; James Mulligan, ’71, died 
at Gardner, July 15, 1899. 

The following officers were elected 
for 1901-1902: Pres., James De Nor- 
mandie, D. D.; vice-pres., William H. 
Lyon, D. D.; sec., Roderick Stebbins ; 
business committee, president of the 
Association and dean of the School, 
ex officiis, E. ¥. Hayward, Charles F. 
Russell, Edward Hale ; committee on 
associate membership, same as the 
business committee. 

The Association passed the following 
vote: “That the thanks of the Asso- 
ciation be tendered to Rev. J. L. Sew- 
ard, D. D., who now declines a reélec- 
tion to the office of secretary, for the 
faithful and painstaking manner in 
which for many years he has dis- 
charged the duties of that office.” 
The Rev. R. S. Loring, of St. Cloud, 
Minn., was elected an associate mem- 
ber of the Association. 

The annual address was then deliv- 
ered by Horatio Stebbins, of San 
Francisco, Cal., who is now sojourning 
in Cambridge. His theme was, “The 
Development of the Natural and Spir- 
itual Man.” 

Dinner was served at 1.30 P. M. in 
the Phillips Brooks House, after which 
the alumni listened to addresses from 
Pres. Stewart of the Association, Pres. 
Eliot, Rev. R. S. Morison, Rev. C. S. 
Murkland, D. D. (president of the 
New Hampshire Agricultural College 
at Durham), Prof. Sterrett of Colum- 
bian University, Prof. J. W. Platner, 
D. D., and Prof. W. W. Fenn. 

J. L. Seward, ’68, See. 


GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE. 
The only business transacted at the 
annual meeting, held at the office of 
the Graduates’ Magazine Association, 
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Room 517, Exchange Building, Bos- 
ton, on June 25, was the election of 
officers, viz.: Pres.,C. F. Adams, ’56; 
vice-presidents, Dr. J. R. Chadwick, 
65, Prof. J. B. Ames, ’68, Bishop 
Wm. Lawrence, ’71, Judge F.C. Low- 
well, ’76; sec. J. A. Noyes, ’83; 
treas., W. H. Wade, ’81; council, 
besides these officers ex officio, for the 
term ending in 1902, J. B. Warner, 
’69, F. J. Stimson, ’76, Arthur Adams, 
"99; for the term ending in 1903, R. T. 
Lincoln, 64, F. H. Gade, ’92, J. J. 
Storrow, ’85; for the term ending in 
1904, A. H. Newman, ’95, Francis 
Rawle, ’69, H. W. Cunningham, ’82. 
LAW SCHOOL. 

The annual meeting of the Harvard 
Law School Association was held in 
Boston on June 25, 1901; F. W. 
Hackett, Assistant Secretary of the 
U. S. Navy, presiding. No business 
of particular importance was trans- 
acted, aside from the annual elections. 
The officers chosen for the ensuing 
year are as follows: Pres., J. H. 
Choate; treas., F. S. Goodwin; sec., C. 
S. Rackemann ; vice-presidents, same 
list as before ; members of the coun- 
cil for term expiring in 1905,— W. 
H. Wade, W. G. Thompson, R. S. 
Gorham. 

Charles S. Rackemann, L. S., ’81, Sec. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 

The annual meeting of the Law- 
rence Scientific School Association 
was held in Lawrence Hall, at 12.30, 
on Commencement Day. The follow- 
ing officers were chosen for the next 
year: Pres., T. S. Howland, s 68; 
first vice-pres., S. H. Scudder, s 62; 
second vice-pres., C. D. Lamson, s ’65; 
sec. and treas., J. L. Love, p ’90; 
members of council, Wm. Watson, 
s 57; S. P. Sharples, s 66; R. T. Jack- 
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son, s 84. The following amendment 
to the constitution was unanimously 
adopted : — 

“Any member who shall be in 
arrears more than two years and shall 
have been duly notified by the trea- 
surer, shall be dropped from the mem- 
bership list unless such arrearage be 
paid on or before the date of the next 
ensuing annual meeting. Such person 
can be restored to membership by vote 
of the council on the payment of all 
arrears.” 

The Association voted to secure 
rooms in one of the dormitories in the 
College Yard for the use of members 
of the Association during the forenoon 
of next Commencement Day, the ob- 
ject being to provide a place where 
members may assemble for social pur- 
poses and refreshment. 

J. L. Love, p ’90, Sec. and Treas. 


MEDICAL ALUMNI. 

The Harvard Medical Alumni Asso- 
ciation held the annual meeting at 
noon on June 24, at the Harvard 
Medical School, 120 members being 
present. Drs. Pierce, of Milton, Cush- 
ing, of Baltimore, Md., and Piper, of 
Boston, were elected councilors for the 
next four years. It was voted that 
the president and secretary of this 
Association be appointed a committee 
to publish a quarterly news bulletin 
for this Association, and that about 50 
correspondents be appointed to aid 
this committee in such work. It was 
also voted to hold a triennial, instead 
of an annual dinner. The dues of 
membership to be $3, payable trienni- 
ally, beginning in 1903, instead of $1 
annually as at present. Drs. Cheever, 
C. A. Porter, and R. C. Cabot pre- 
sented an excellent though somewhat 
radical report, criticising the teaching 
methods of the School. A free cold 
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collation followed the meeting. The 
“spread” in 9 Holworthy Hall on 
Commencement Day was well at- 
tended, and apparently enjoyed by 
all. 

G. S. Whiteside, m ’97, Sec. 


PHI BETA KAPPA. 

The annual meeting of Phi Beta 
Kappa was held on June 27, the busi- 
ness meeting being held in Harvard 
Hall at 10 o’clock. 

Prof. J. C. Gray, ’59, was elected 
president, Prof. A. S. Hill, ’53, vice- 
president, and W. C. Lane, ’81, cor- 
responding secretary. The Committee 
on Nominations was appointed in ac- 
cordance with the new provisions 
adopted last year intended to secure 
a regular and gradual change in its 
membership. Judge Robert Grant, 
°73, was appointed for five years, and 
H. G. Denny, ’52, E. H. Abbot, 55, 
Alexander McKenzie, ’59, and C. P. 
Bowditch, ’63, former members of the 
committee, for one year. The Corre- 
sponding Secretary is chairman of this 
committee ex officio. 

The Literary Committee, which 
names the orator and poet, is com- 
posed of Bishop Wm. Lawrence, ’71, 
chairman, and Moorfield Storey, 66, 
L. B. R. Briggs, ’75, A. L. Lowell, 
77, E. R. Thayer, ’89, and the Cor- 
responding Secretary. 

This being the year of the triennial 
meeting of the National Council of 
Phi Beta Kappa composed of dele- 
gates from all the fifty existing chap- 
ters, several applications for indorse- 
ment came before the meeting, and it 
was voted to indorse the applications 
for establishment of new chapters 
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made on behalf of Wellesley College, 
Smith College, Allegheny College, and 
the University of Illinois. 

Francis Rawle, ’69, of Philadelphia, 
Dr. J. R. Chadwick, ’65, of Boston, 
and W. H. Tillinghast, ’77, of Cam- 
bridge, were named by the Presi- 
dent to represent the Harvard Chap- 
ter as delegates to the National 
Council, meeting at Saratoga on Sept. 
12. 

The Secretary called attention to 
the desirability of printing a new 
edition of the Catalogue of the So- 
ciety and to the lack of funds appli- 
cable to this purpose, and before the 
day was over nearly the full amount 
needed was promised in individual 
subscriptions. A few more subscrip- 
tions of five or ten dollars are desired. 

The Society’s orator this year was 
the Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, of Wash- 
ington, who spoke in Sanders Theatre 
on the ‘‘ Value of Ideals in American 
Politics.” Prof. George Santayana, 
’86, read a poem on Spain in America. 
Prof. J. H. Ropes, ’89, made the open- 
ing prayer and asked a blessing at the 
close of the exercises. 

From Sanders Theatre the company 
marched in procession to Massachu- 
setts Hall where dinner was served, 
but of the wit and wisdom called forth 
by the President or contributed by 
him it is not the privilege of the re- 
porter to speak. 

The following were elected hono- 
rary members: W. C. Williamson, 
52; D. W. Abercrombie, ’76; J. C. 
Rolfe, ’81; J. B. Fletcher, ’87; H. E. 
Woods; J. G. Forbes, 01, and J. 
La Farge, ’01. 

Wm. C. Lane, ’81, Sec. 
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ATHLETICS. 


The Pine. 


The Harvard Nine for 1901 made 
for itself a record which entitles it to 
a place among the great college nines. 
In fact, many people have said that it 
was the strongest college nine of the 
past twenty years, and I believe that 
the statement is true. 

The team lost but two games during 
the season, one to Williams and one 
to Brown. Each game was lost by one 
run. The Williams game was purely 
a baseball accident, and illustrated the 
uncertainty that attends a baseball 
game. The Brown game was lost at 
a time when, on account of final exami- 
nations, the Nine was in worse physical 
condition than at any other time dur- 
ing the year. Both of the Yale games 
were won in a manner that showed 
Harvard’s undoubted superiority in 
every department of the game, al- 
though Yale claimed to have the best 
team it has had for several years. 

No game was played with Prince- 
ton. Last fall Harvard asked for the 
usual two games with Princeton. 
Princeton replied practically with an 
ultimatum, saying that unless Har- 
vard would agree to play a third game 
in case each team won a game, no 
games would be arranged. It seemed 
to the Harvard management that the 
Yale series was the important one, 
and that an attempt to play three 
games with Princeton would be detri- 
mental to the best development of the 
Nine for the Yale games. Every 
effort was made to induce Princeton to 
arrange two games, and the dates for 
the Princeton games were kept open 
until December. The efforts were un- 
successful, and finally the dates for the 
schedule were closed. After the dates 


were filled Princeton graduates en- 
deavored to have two games arranged, 
but Harvard could not then make 
such an arrangement without great 
injustice to other colleges, and was 
compelled reluctantly to decline fur- 
ther negotiations. I strongly believe 
that so long as we play a decisive 
series with Yale, it is injudicious to 
play a series of three games with any 
other college. 

The general plan of work was the 
same as last year. A personal can- 
vass was made by the captain of all 
new students, and those men with any 
experience in or any desire for base- 
ball were urged to appear as candi- 
dates for the team. A very large 
squad began the preliminary work in 
the cage. The number was cut down 
as rapidly as possible, but all men who 
were dropped were urged to join some 
one of the nines which later were to 
compete for the Leiter cup, and oppor- 
tunity was thus afforded to a large 
number of men to continue baseball 
practice during the season. 

The work in the cage was contin- 
ued along the same lines as last year. 
The rudiments of play were empha- 
sized. Much time was devoted to 
base running, under the direction of 
Mr. Hamilton of the Boston League 
team. A moderate amount of batting 
was done. The battery candidates 
had much attention devoted to them. 
A large squad of pitchers worked 
daily, under the charge of Mr. Lewis 
of the Boston American team. Great 
praise is due to Mr. Lewis for his 
work with the pitchers during the 
past two years, for his earnestness, 
enthusiasm, and efficiency, which have 
been a great factor in the develop- 
ment of two of the best college pitch- 
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ers of recent years. Another result 
of his coaching was the development 
of several pitchers, who although they 
did not make the ’Varsity Nine, gave 
it excellent batting practice through- 
out the season. 

The weather during the early spring 
was very cold and wet, so that no 
game could be played, and the men had 
but two days of out-of-door practice 
before the team went on the southern 
trip. A large squad of men was taken 
South, since the object was to try out 
the candidates, to instil the elements 
of team play, and to select as early as 
possible the men who were to play on 
the team. Only three games were 
scheduled, and of these the game with 
Annapolis unfortunately was canceled 
on account of rain. After the return 
to Cambridge the weather was very 
bad, several games had to be canceled 
on account of storms, the conditions 
were unfavorable for practice, and in 
the early part of the season the de- 
velopment of team play was slow. 
Directly after the southern trip one 
of the most promising candidates be- 
came ill with typhoid fever, and did 
not recover in time to play during the 
rest of the season. 

After the loss of the Williams game 
the team developed more rapidly, but 
was only fairly advanced at the time 
of the first Pennsylvania game. But 
that game showed that the team could 
bat much better than the average 
team, even when opposed by well- 
trained and efficient pitchers. Michi- 
gan put up the best game played 
against Harvard during the season, 
and the game was won only in the last 
innings. The second Brown game was 
played at a time when examinations 
and the very sudden onset of hot 
weather had pulled the team down so 
much that at one time it looked as if 
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all of the men had gone stale. From 
that time until the end of the season 
the amount of daily work was les- 
sened, the men recovered their dash 
and speed, and entered the Yale games 
in first-class physical shape. 

The first Yale game, played at Cam- 
bridge, was won by a decisive score, 
and showed that the team was faster, 
surer, and stronger than Yale. The 
second Yale game, played at New 
Haven, came on Yale’s Commence- 
ment, and Harvard shut out Yale in 
an interesting pitcher’s game, in which 
Harvard had all the best of it. After 
the game B. Wendell, Jr., was unani- 
mously elected captain for next year. 

The account of the runs scored 
shows how strong and consistent the 
team’s work was. Of the two games 
lost, each was lost by one run. No 
team shut Harvard out, while Har- 
vard in each of six games prevented 
her opponents from making a single 
run, and in each of three other games 
allowed but one run to be scored 
against her. 

The strength of the team lay, first, in 
the strong, consistent batting. Three 
of the men had an average well above 
.200, and no one was below .225. 
The total batting average also was 
very high, four of the men having a 
total base average of over .500. 

The battery work was very strong, 
in my opinion the best that any college 
nine has shown in the last twenty years. 
Captain Reid finished his very suc- 
cessful career as a catcher by playing 
better than ever before. His throw- 
ing to bases was remarkable, only two 
men stealing second base during the 
season. In consideration of his tech- 
nical skill, intelligent playing, cour- 
age, and leadership, I believe that he 
is the best catcher who has played on 
any college team in my time. 
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The pitching was done by Clarkson 
and Stillman. No college team ever 
had a stronger pair. Both men im- 
proved steadily throughout the season, 
and it was decided only at the last 
minute which man should pitch the 
first Yale game. Clarkson’s pitching 
in that game was so effective that 
it seemed unwise to change, and he 
pitched the second game even more 
effectively than the first. 

The infield was very fast and sure, 
G. C. Clark’s improvement being espe- 
cially commendable. Fincke’s return 
to the game late in the season strength- 
ened, quickened, and steadied the in- 
field a great deal. Frantz and Cool- 
idge were very skilful. The outfield 
was very sure, and covered ground 
well, although the men were not re- 
markably fast. The base running was 
an improvement over last year’s, and 
on the whole was fairly fast and clean 
cut, although at times there was a 
tendency to take unnecessary chances. 

Taking into account the hitting of 
the team, the steadiness and speed in 
fielding, the excellent battery work, 
the courage and dash with which the 
men played, and, perhaps most impor- 
tant of all, the fact that the team was 
well balanced, I believe that it was 
the best nine that has represented 
Harvard in my time, and probably 
the best nine that has represented any 
college. 

The Leiter cup was competed for 
by 18 teams, designated by grotesque 
and wonderful names. The teams 
were divided into three groups. The 
three winning teams played together. 
The final game between the “ Loaf- 
ers” and “ Dew Drops” was won by 
the “ Loafers.’’? An“ All-Leiter ” team 
was selected from the Leiter cup nines, 
and played a game against the Second 
Nine, the Second Nine winning 9-2. 
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From the “ All-Leiter” and Second 
teams men were selected to furnish 
practice for the ’Varsity during the 
rest of the season. This series of 
games is very valuable in developing 
material, and should be continued. 

The Second Nine was composed of 
promising players who just missed 
making the ’Varsity. This team 
played games with many of the lead- 
ing preparatory schools and with some 
of the smaller colleges, had a very 
successful season, and provided valu- 
able substitutes for the ’Varsity. 

The prospects for next year seem 
good. Reid, Clark, and Fincke grad- 
uate, the rest of the team returns ; 
and there are several first-class men 
now in college, or about to enter next 
fall, who should efficiently fill the va- 
cant places. Captain Reid will return 
for an A. M. degree and probably will 
take charge of the coaching. 

A list of the games played by the 
’Varsity, with fielding and batting 
averages of the individual men, and 
complete scores of the two Yale games, 
are below. 


H. Opp. 

*Harvard vs. U.of Virginia 8 5 
* “ Trinity 12 0 
‘© Dartmouth 4 2 

‘“* Dartmouth 11 2 

“Williams 4 5 

(six innings) ‘* Amherst 13 2 
‘* Colby 10 0 

* Bowdoin 14 0 

‘* Lafayette 7 0 

‘* U. of Penn. 10 3 

*(eight innings) ‘‘ Exeter 8 1 
** Michigan 5 4 

“ Brown 3 1 

** Cornell 11 0 

** Chicago 7 1 

‘© U. of Penn. 11 3 

“Brown 3 4 

“Carlisle 20 4 

“Yale 7 3 

“ Yale 3 0 

171 40 


*All games played at home except those 
starred. 











FIELDING AVERAGES. 
PO A. E. P.C. 
B. Wendell, Jr.......++0 15 0 0 1,000 
O. G. Frants...ccccocccee 148 16 4 976 
WH, ay Sct osnccceceee 192 27 7 -969 
W. Clarkson.....-..0scee. 10 19 Z 966 
Gs CRM sc ccascneccics 36 18 4 931 
A. Stillman'........ wenaee 146 6 2 3 928 
We ra sacs secrceses 6 15 2 913 
As Ee, DOVER cccccccccce 18 2 2 -909 
E. E. Coolidge........... 2 31 12 823 
SUBSTITUTES 
G. T. Putnam. .....0.000 3 0 0 1.000 
FB. GOOTS6 . oo6 vccctcecece 5 2 0O- 1.000 
©. FP. MGGhy.< 5.50.02 11 15 1 .963 
R. P. lernan.......0 oon 2D 4 3 -916 
BATTING AVERAGES. 
P.C. PC. 
NO.G. A.B. H. 8. He pn op po 
O. G. Frantz 20 88 35 0 .397  .738 
A. Stillman 20 722 206 1 = «4361 2 
B. Wendell, Jr., 19 2 28 1 «34 .378 
W. T. Reid 18 74 22 2 29% 564 
W. Clarkson 185 49 13 2 .265  .510 
E.E.Coolidge 20 66 17 2 .257 ~~ .272 
A. L. Devens 19 67 16 1 .2388 ~~ .253 
R. Fincke ¢ wa 8& i mee Oe 
G. C. Clark 20 74 #17 «9 229 ~~ =«~.361 
SUBSTITUTES. 
F. George 5 13 6 O .461  .461 
R. P. Kernan 5 11 3 0 272 .454 
T. F. Murphy 9 # 8 0 .235  .352 
G. T. Putnam 6 1466€2«21«1285~—COO87 


FIRST YALE GAME, CAMBRIDGE, JUNE 


20, 1901. 
HARVARD. 

A.B. B.B. H. P.O. A. Bz 

Wendell, L. fcsscccsoceese4 1 8 3 DO O 
Clan, 3 On. ccccvesccece 30001 0 
PRON, Orica cece ccunsnwees “a2 Oe 2 2 
Ce ee eee ere 4 1 38338 2 9 
Stillman, c. f........-+++ 42200 0 
Devens, fF. f. ....cccceees * = §} ©. 2.3 
Finoke, 30... ..0:0000ss0008 a: 2 £2 2 2 
DMA Be Bessisccccce @ 1 3h 2 6 
Clarkson, p. .....----+e0s a. 2 Bee * 
TOG, 45 cniescs caves a 7H HB SF 

YALE 

A.B. R. B.H. P.O. A. EB 

Guernsey, 3 b......---05+ * 0 @ @ 6-3 
Waddell, 2 b......2- sce 402 4 4 0 
Sharpe, 1 b.........-+00- 4.0 2 2 2 3 
OOK, De. cece ccccccseccs e ¢ © i ¢ 4 
O'Rourke, 8.8...........8 10 2 2 0 
Winslow, Ff. f......cc00 aot f 2-63 2 
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Hliasom, ©. f....cccccooee 8 0 1 0 0 0 
BM, Oc ccocvnccesvnss af’ 0 @n 0 @ 
Robertson, 1. f........+.+ Ss i t--2 @- 
Totals....... scuheee 32 3 6 4 11 4 
Innings. 123 4867 3 9 
Harvard........ 3 100300 —7 
TRisdicscsces 00100002 0—3 
Earned runs, Harvard 4, Yale 2. Home runs, 
Frantz, Stillman, Winslow, Robertson. Three- 
base hits, Frantz, Stillman, Clarkson. Sacrifice 


hits, Clark, Coolidge. Stolen bases, Reid, Devens, 
Coolidge. Bases on balls by Clarkson: O’Rourke; 
by Cook: Wendell. Struck out by Clarkson: 
Guernsey 2, O’Rourke 2, Winslow, Hirsh, Rob- 
ertson; by Cook: Clark, Reid 3, Fincke, Cool- 


idge, Clarkson. Passed ball, Hirsh. Time, 2h. 
15m. Umpire, Chas. Snyder. 
SECOND YALE GAME, NEW HAVEN, 
JUNE 25, 1901. 
HARVARD. 
A.B. RB. B.H. P.O. A. EB. 
Woendoll, 1. £..6..00 cece 56 1100 0 
eee re 4 1,0 0 f © 
Bg iio. nico cds so ccees a 3 i432: 0 9 
Frants, 1 b.......06 ‘open SO - 2. Og 
Stillman, ©. f.......00000 428 3 24.59 
Devens, F. f.....0..cccce0 4 0 t 1--€ 8 
WOO Sis i ccc csseesaes 4001 4 0 
Coolidge, 8. 8....+.+-+++- 402 2 0 0 
Clarkson, P. 0.0000. -ccsee + Coe Eo 
TOON Sc cnsensecienss 37.63 =67—COT COO 
YALE. 
A.B. R. B.H. P.O. A. E. 
Guernsey, 3 b.........+.. € @ 1 2.09 
Barnwell, c. f......-+se0 4002 01 
Wakeell, 2 Osc i ccsiccse 4060 @ 1 4.1 
Sharpe, 1 b.....2..-seeee 4002 0 0 
Cae 1. B ccactaccccsees 3 004 0 0 
po ee errr $0 @ 6 @ I 
O'Rourke, 8. 8........+.. eae @ @ f 
Ward, 8. f...cccccccevces 3 ¢ @ 6 @ 0 
Robertson, p....----+++++ $0 @06 1 8 
i eee 1 @€ © 8 6 
i” Eee 32 0127 10 4 
* Batted for Barnwell in ninth. 
Innings....1 2345 678 9 
Harvard........ 10¢02000 0— 3 


Earned runs, Harvard 1. Two base hits, 
Guernsey, Reid. Sacrifice hits, Clarkson, Clark, 
Ward. Stolen bases, Frantz, 2. First base on 
balls, by Robertson 2, by Clarkson 4. Left on 
bases, Harvard 8, Yale 3. Struck out by Robert- 
son 5, by Clarkson 10. Passed ball, Reid. Wild 
pitch, Robertson. Time, 2h. 30m. Umpire, 
Chas. Snyder. Attendance, 6000. 

Edward H. Nichols, ’86. 
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Rowing. 


There is little to be said about this 
year’s rowing. Of the three races 
with Yale on June 27, two turned out 
according to expectation: The Har- 
vard Four and the Yale Freshmen 
had both been picked to win. There 
was more doubt about the ’Varsity 
race, although the best Harvard crit- 
ics knew that we had not a first-class 
crew, and they were surprised at the 
magnificent showing which that crew 
made. 

For the spectators, no more exciting 
race has been rowed at New London. 
The tide was ebbing, the water smooth, 
and a brisk head wind was blowing. 
The ’Varsity eights did not start until 
7.15 Pp. M. At the half mile, Harvard 
led, and held the lead until about 2 
miles, when Yale had her bow some 
10 feet ahead. A spurt brought Har- 
vard to the front again, but she had 
only 6 feet to spare at 3 miles. At 34 
miles Yale led by one second, and 
during the last half mile her men 
were able to spurt again, while Har- 
vard’s had done all that they could. 
Probably, this is the first Harvard 
crew, every member of which mea- 
sured 6 ft., or over, in height. 

The coaching during the spring was 
under the general charge of E. C. 
Storrow, ’89. The stroke was the old 
stroke, and there were no novelties to 
record. 

In the other two races, the result 
was never in doubt. The Harvard 
Four won by 6 lengths and the Yale 
Freshmen by 5 lengths. 


UNIVERSITY RACE. 


During the race Yale rowed a total 
of 649 strokes, while Harvard re- 
quired 656 strokes to cover the four 
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miles. Following is the table of offi- 
cial times of the two crews :— 


Yale. Harvard. 
Distance. m. 8. m. 8. 
cesisscw es rcctvess 2.39 2.353 
DPB cies wre ners svsac 5.46 5.422 
13 milles.........200.-.-. 8.52% 8.50 
BD, MI vecncvessesevens 11.54 11.55 
De SUB ys ceessssh saree 14.342 14.34 
rere ye 17.52 17.512 
Pe MMAR. owas ce cneceenes 21.49 21.50 
WR sce ss snueencivey 23.37 23.45 


The number of strokes and the posi- 
tions of the crews are summarized in 
the following table : — 


Strokes Per Minute Positions of Crews. 





Miles. Harvard. Yale. First. Led by 
Start...... 40 40 Harvard 2 yards 
Pesce sesas 36 37 Harvard 1,7; length 
error ot Harvard } length 
1} . 34 36 Harvard 4 length 
D vcavsenes 34 36 Yale 4 length 
Bhcse scene 34 3 Harvard yy length 
Be avesekien 32 2 Harvard yy length 
34 P 36 Harvard } length 
© vcvcsioves 34 36 = Yale 1} length 
FOUR OARS. 
Harvard. Yale. 
DMD i isso ios eps uee ene 2.48 2.48} 
PEND ous oes cawsaecaeve 5.42 5.444 
DUMB ioe oni's seccn spas 8.373% 8.47 
Peer ey 11.49} 12.09} 
FRESHMEN. 
Yale Harvard. 
& mille ....cccesec-cocces 2.22} 2.26 
DPD. cnccccsoccecesens 5.09% 5.12 
BE PANN sin ssvevcceveess, 8.11} 8.173% 
fey yer 10.27% 10.38 


STATISTICS OF THE CREWS. 


HARVARD ’VARSITY EIGHT. 


Height 
Posit Name. Age. ft.in. Weight. 
iresess H. Bancroft..... 21 6 02 176 
7.......0. Lawrence, Jr. 23 6 02 174 
Bienes ace H. Bullard...... 21 6 004 168 
B.cvseds Bodyer sss. 5. 18 600} 174 
Risesave W. Shuebruk.... 19 6 00 178 
Svcsswes R. F. Blake..... 25 6 00 169 
Biccecee D. D. L. McGrew 20 6 014 168 
Bow....R. H. Goodell... 20 6 00 164 
Cox....E. W. C. Jackson 21 5 02 117 

YALE ’VARSITY EIGHT. 
Bb sees Alex. Cameron... 21 511 165 
POTEET A. 8. Blagden.... 22 6 003 172 
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6. .- eee P.H. Kunzig.... 21 6 01 175 Junior. The orders of the winning 
Bieccacd P.L. Mitchell... 21. 5 11 1D ecciiiin, 

bests ods Russell Bogue... 22 601 17% © yr RENO 

rere T. R. Johnson... 20 5 114 185 Senior Weld: Stroke, S. Wolcott; 
ore a = a “4 7, Hartwell; 6, Burton; 5, Colby; 4, 

Wee Ue . aterman. <2 " ° 2 P 

Cox....@. P. Crittenden 21 5.08 115 Sanger; 3, Meier; 2, Evans; bow, 


HARVARD ’VARSITY FOUR. 


Bbccese M. R. Brownell.. 19 509 150 
} ee R. 8. Francis 20 6 02 170 
. ere R. Derby........ 20 6 00 167 
Bow....W. James, Jr.... 18 6 00 161 
Cox....R. H. Howe, Jr...26 508 110 


YALE ’VARSITY FOUR. 


St...... T. R. Strong.... 19 5 10} 155 
Bvcsnwse B. C. Rumsey... 22 6 00 170 
Divcsiccd B. Hewitt....... 20 5 09 162 
Bow....L. M. Thomas... 23 6 003 169 
Cox....Dickson........- 


HARVARD FRESHMAN EIGHT. 


ey H. F. Phillips... 21 5 093 160 
Ticvvccd T. P. Lindsay.... 20 6 004 165 
6.......R. J. Thanisch.. 20 6 00 175 
Bo .cc0ce T. G. Meier..... 19 600 171 
8. ccc R. Sanger....... 19 6 00 165 
essen son T. Lindsley...... 18 6 004 163 
Qivicesee H. Minturn...... 18 511 154 
Bow....H. G. Dillingham 19 511 145 
Cox....H. Otis.......000 17 5 05 109 


YALE FRESHMAN EIGHT. 


er C. E. Adams.... 19 5 094 145 
Y IO. S. G. Stubbs .... 19 6 014 178 
Sec onene B. Scott ........ 20 5 10} 178 
Desiccend C. A. Weymouth. 22 6 00 185 
4 C. 8. Judson.... 22 6 00 175 
Bidces se R. R. Coffin..... 19 6 003 173 
Bisscses W. 8. Cross..... 20 6 00 169 
Bow....James Miller.... 20 6 014 169 
Cox....J. F. Byers. ..... 19 5 08 110 


Club Rowing. 


After the selection of the University 
Crew Squad, which followed the inter- 
club Class Races on April 25, club 
rowing proper began its season. At 
the end of a month’s training — May 
27 — the races between the Weld and 
Newell Clubs took place. There were 
four races, all of which were closely 
contested, though rain and rough water 
made the actual timeslow. The Weld 
won the Senior and Intermediate races, 
and the Newell the Junior and 2d 


Blake. 

Intermediate Weld: Stroke, E. B. 
Roberts; 7, DuBois; 6, Bent; 5, Rich- 
ardson; 4, Brooks; 3, Morse; 2, Malt- 
by; bow, Lovejoy. 

Junior Newell: Stroke, Roosevelt; 
7, Holwill; 6, Scott; 5, Rainsford; 4, 
Fox; 3, Bigelow; 2, Gray; bow, 
Storer. 

Second Junior Newell: Stroke, 
Letchworth; 7, Drinker; 6, Mifflin; 
5, Otis; 4, Durfee; 3, Wolcott; 2, 
James; bow, Hull. 

On June 17, in the Metropolitan 
Regatta held on the Charles River, 
the Weld entered crews in the inter- 
mediate and junior eight-oared classes, 
in the junior four-oared, and in the 
junior single sculls. 

The Newell entered a junior eight 
and a senior four. The other entries 
were from the B. A. A., the Union 
Boat Club, the Jeffries Point and 
Shawmut Athletic Clubs, of Boston, 
the Riverside and Bradford Athletic 
Clubs, of Cambridge, and the Mill- 
stream Athletic Club, of Chelsea. 

The Weld won the intermediate 
eight-oared race and the junior four- 
oar, while the Newell won both the 
races in which its crews were en- 
tered. 


Freshman Baseball, 


The Freshman nine lost both its 
games with Yale, the first by a score 
of 11 to 4, the second 6 to 0. In the 
first game a heavy rain made clean 
playing impossible, and therefore left 
the merits of the two teams possibly 
somewhat in doubt. But the second 
game demonstrated clearly the superi- 
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ority of the Yale Freshmen. The 
playing of the Harvard team was 
marked by costly errors, inability to 
hit the ball, and a lack of life. 

In the Leiter Cup Series the Dew 
Drops won the championship, defeat- 
ing the Loafers by a score of 15 to 7. 
The battery work of Laverack and 
Putnam of the Dew Drops was much 
more effective than that of the Loafers. 
The winning team: Smith, s. s, 
Whittemore, 3 b., Kendall, 1 b., Lave- 
rack, p., Putnam, c., Parton, |. f., Law- 
rence, r. f., Canterbury, 2 b., Quincy, 
c. f. 

In the Class Series the Juniors de- 
feated the Seniors by a score of 9 to 
7, while the Freshmen beat the Sopho- 
mores 7 to 5. 

The Juniors then defeated the Fresh- 
men 14 to 9, in an interesting game, 
thus winning the Class championship. 
The Junior team: Christenson, I. f., 
Movius, ec. f., Wood, 2b., Frothingham, 
r.f., Coburn, p., Rowley, 3 b., Lover- 
ing, 1 b., Chase, s. s., Wells, c., Paul, ec. 


Crack Athletics. 


For the fourth time Harvard won the 
intercollegiate track meet on Berke- 
ley Oval, New York, May 24. Har- 
vard scored 44 points: Yale, 308; 
Princeton, 144 ; Cornell, 15 ; George- 
town, 10; and Michigan, 6%. Har- 
vard’s victory was due to the general 
excellence of the team rather than to 
the work of a few stars. It was Har- 
vard’s first victory since 1892. The 
Mott Haven Cup was offered in 1890, 
to be the permanent property of the 
college winning it the most times in 
14 years. Harvard, Yale, and Penn- 
sylvania have each won it four times. 

Heavy rains made the track slow and 
prevented record-breaking. 

Harvard’s winners were: — 
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100 Yards Dash, Lightner, 2d. 

220 Yards Dash, Lightner, 4th. 

440 Yards Run, Rust, 2d, Clark, 3d, Man. 
son, 4th. 

Mile Run, Clark, 1st, Knowles, 4th. 

Two-Mile Run, Mills, 2d, Swan, 4th. 

120 Yards High Hurdles, Converse, 2d, Willis, 


3d. 
220 Yards Low Hurdles, Converse, 2d, Willis, 
3d 


High Jump, Ellis and Rotch, 2d. 
Broad Jump, Ristine, 2d. 

Shot Put, Robinson, 3d, Ellis, 4th. 
Hammer Throw, Boal, 2d. 


SUMMARY. 

The pole vault, in which the points 

were divided among six men, is omit- 

ted, and no record is made of fourth 

place in the high jump, which was 

divided between Princeton and Syra- 
cuse. 


Ist. 2d. 3d. 4th. 
Harvard, 1 8 5 5 
Yale, 3 3 2 1 
Princeton, 2 0 1 0 
Cornell, 2 1 0 2 
Georgetown, 2 0 0 0 
Michigan, 0 0 1 1 
Pennsylvania, 0 0 2 0 
New York, 1 0 0 0 
Columbia, 1 0 0 0 
Bowdoin, 0 1 2 
Syracuse, 0 0 0 0 
ANNUAL SCORES, 1890-1901. 
Harvard. Yale. U. of P. 
1890, 32 29} _ 
1891, 46 25 — 
1292, 483 38 se 
1893, 348 47} 11 
1894, 24} 37 20} 
1895, 22 30 25 
1896, 14 44} 224 
1897, 154 dy 34 
1898, 268 22 50} 
1899, 28 22 58 
1900, 14 204 39 
1901, 44 30§ 5§ 
otes. 


J. G. Willis, ’02, is captain of the 
track team for next year. J. W. 
Hallowell, ’01, will act as captain of 
the Harvard team at the games be- 
tween Oxford and Cambridge and 
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Harvard and Yale, to be held this 
month.—J. A. Roche, ’03, won the 
interclass tennis tournament by de- 
feating R. Bishop, ’01, 2-6, 6-4, 6-2, 
9-7. Both players showed lack of 
practice,—a fault, however, which 
was general throughout the tourna- 
ment. Whether or not the weather 
was the cause, the Class tournament 
this year brought forth the poorest 
tennis for some time. — The Harvard 
lacrosse team defeated Cornell at 
Ithaca on May 24 by the score of 6 to 
0, thereby winning the championship 
of the Intercollegiate League. Cornell 
was outclassed at every point. On its 
way back to Cambridge, however, 
Harvard was beaten, 6 to 1, by the 
Crescent Athletic Club of Brooklyn. 
— Practically the only golf contest in 
which Harvard was represented by a 
team after the Intercollegiate Tour- 
nament was the invitation tournament, 
held at the Oakley Country Club, on 
June 8. The home team won with a 
total of 734 strokes. Wollaston was 
second with 754, the Harvard second 
team third with 757, and the Harvard 
first team fourth with 779. G. M. 
Wheelock, ’01, was the only Harvard 
man to qualify for the individual 
match play, which he finally won. 

The scores of the Harvard teams 
follow :— 

SECOND TEAM. 
First Second 


Round. Round. 
G. M. Wheelock, ’01...... 90 92 182 
J.G. Averell, 2G......... 88 99 187 
W. Wadsworth, ’02....... 93 95 188 
W. W. Hoffman, ’02...... 99 101 200 
WAR WOE so ois sivalcss castes ssnecuaoee 757 
FIRST TEAM. 
A. M. Brown, °03......... 93 95 188 
H. Lindsley, '02.......... 99 92 191 
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C. T. Richardson, '02..... 102 95 197 
H. B. Hollins, 04 .......- 110 93 203 
NN osc csavcscnsaevcustesscecess 779 


C. R. Henderson, ’02, will be captain 
of the golf team again next year. 

During the late spring the Cricket 
team won matches from the Lynn 
Cricket Club, 63 to 35, and from the 
St. Paul’s School team, 135 to 57, but 
lost to Haverford, 101 to 99.— W.N. 
Taylor, ’03, is captain of the cricket 
team for next year. — Princeton won 
the intercollegiate shoot on May 18 at 
the grounds of the Forest Gun Club 
at Wissinoming, Pennsylvania. The 
Yale team did not compete. Each 
man shot at 50 birds from unknown 
angles. The scores are as follows : 
Princeton: Spear, 35, Elbert, 44, 
Laughlin, 35, Frost, 32, Archer, 34. 
Total, 180. Pennsylvania: Parish, 35, 
Baldwin, 42, Weaver, 37, Lowden, 26, 
Bullard, 22. Total, 162. Harvard: 
Blake, 20, Phelps, 33, Dana, 29, Mal- 
linckrodt, 37, Bancroft, 36. Total, 
155. The election of officers of the 
Intercollegiate Shooting Association 
resulted as follows: Pres., G. M. 
Phelps, ’02; vice-pres., P. Archer, 
Princeton; sec. and treas., J. G. Low- 
den, Pennsylvania. — L. P. Frothing- 
ham, ’02, is manager of the track team. 
— J. W. Gilles, 02, has been elected 
captain of the basketball team. — The 
old University Boat-house has been 
torn down to make room for the new 
river boulevard. — D. C. Wright, ’03, 
defeated L. E. Ware, 99, in the finals 
of the Massachusetts State tennis 
tournament 7-5, 7-5, 6-1; and won 
the state championship from D. F. 
Davis, ’00, by default. 

Oscar F. Cooper, ’02. 
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THE GRADUATES. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from infor- 
mation furnished by the Class Secretaries, and by 
the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associa- 
tions, and from other reliable sources. The value 
of this department might be greatly enhanced if 
Harvard men everywhere would contribute to it. 
Responsibility for errors should rest with the 
Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to as- 
sign recent Harvard men to their proper class ; 
since many who call th lves cl tes take 
their degrees in different years. It sometimes 
happens, therefore, that, in the news furnished 
by the Secretaries, the class rating of the Quin- 
quennial Catalogue is not strictly followed. 





Men.” 


The Association of Class Secretaries 
intends to find out, if possible, what 
has become of the men in each Class 
of whom all trace has been lost. The 
list compiled up to date comprises 
the following. Temporary members’ 
names are printed in parentheses. All 
information should be sent to the re- 
spective Class Secretaries, or to A. J. 
Garceau, 12 Ashburton Place, Boston. 


“ Lost 


Charles Draper, last known resi- 
dence is 1511 E. 1st St., Duluth, 
Minn. 

E. R. Howe, formerly of Cam- 
bridge. 

Joseph B. Browning, Robert 
Carley, William Minot Newton, 
Lucius W. Sawyer. 

Frederic H. Bicknell, John F. 
Crowley, Alfred A. Stoughton, 
Herbert M. Johnson, Oliver T. 
Johnson, Gideon Lee, Charles 
E. Perkins, Sydney Parker 
Pratt, Edward G. Reynolds, 
James P. Trott. 

W. K. Dyer, G. W. Joy, W. C. 
Riggs, A. A. Wheeler, (W. E. 
Boynton), (J. F. Burris), (A. R. 


1833. 


1864. 


1868. 


1873. 


1876. 


1882. 


1891. 


1895. 


Dillon), (W. H. Parsons), (F. 
M. Porter), (F. P. Ward), (J. 
E. Welch), (A. H. Wetherbee). 
Richard Delaney, Wm. A. Rog- 
ers, (Charles H. Mahon). 
Edmund O. Cox, (W. W. Cry- 
der), J. P. Sheffield. 

(Allis, Gilbert), 287 Martin St., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; (Andrews, 
Walter Scott), 187 Beacon St., 
Boston ; (Bentley, Daniel Bell 
Wagner), 271 Hicks St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Butler, Wm. Al- 
bert, 46 Cedar St., Malden; 
(Cook, Robert Boyd), 71 Apple- 
ton St., Cambridge ; Daleen, 
Jonas Peter, Chandlers Valley, 
Warren Co., Pa.; (Fallon, Fred- 
erick Arthur), Cambridge ; Fos- 
ter, Herbert Baldwin, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md. ; (Goodrich, Hazen Labur- 
ton), Cambridge; (Hutchins, 
Alexander), Brooklyn, N. Y. ; 
(Johnson, Franklin, Jr.), Ot- 
tawa, Kan.; (Peters, Frank 
Queen), Auburn, N. Y.; (Pres- 
ton, William Arthur, Jr.), care 
of W.C. Langford & Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I.; (Raudenbush, 
Harry William), 105 So. 5th St., 
Reading, Pa. ; Richardson, Geo. 
Burr, 180 Maple St., Spring- 
field ; (Saben, Israel Mowry), 
Cambridge ; (Schwarz, Geo. 
Fred) 42 E. 14th St, New 
York city ; (Sleeper, Herbert 
Alwyn), 103 Charles St., Bos- 
ton; (Walker, Henry Picker- 
ing), care of Nat. Contracting 
Co., Boston ; (Weill, Samuel), 
Cambridge ; (Yost, John Dick- 
son), Mass. Gen. Hospital, Bos- 
ton. 
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1841. 

JupGE J. S. Keyes, Sec. 
Concord. 


At a meeting held at the Thorndike 
on their 60th anniversary of gradua- 
tion, June 25, 1901, of the 10 survivors 
of 46 graduates 7 were present. John 
S. Keyes was chosen Class Secretary 
in the place of S. F. McCleary, de- 
ceased. Resolutions to the memory 
of their late Secretary were unani- 
mously adopted. — Dinner was at- 
tended by Babcock, Haven, Harlow 
I, Harlow II, Keyes, Rollins, and 
Stearns. The absent were Bacon, 
Higginson, and Treadwell. A flash- 
light photograph of the occupants 
around the table was taken. The 
evening was full of reminiscences of 
classmates who had gone, and of col- 
lege days of long ago. Ours was 
much older than any other Class meet- 
ing at this Commencement. — A table 
at the “Pops,” for Harvard Grad’s 
Night, was reserved for the Class of 
41, but none of the survivors save the 
present Secretary attended. 


1846. 
C. E. Gump, Sec. 
27 Kilby St., Boston. 

The Class dined at Young’s on Tues- 
day, June 25. Nine men were pre- 
sent: Hoar, Merrill, Neal, Norton, 
Osgood, Rodman, Ropes, Webb, and 
Guild. — George Benjamin Neal died, 
after a short illness, at the Mass. Gen- 
eral Hospital, July 7, 1901, aged 78 
years. Born in Newton Lower Falls, 
May 21, 1823, he studied for a year 
after graduating, at the Harvard Law 
School, and was admitted to the bar 
in October, 1849. He soon became 
interested in the Charlestown Gas Co., 
of which he was treasurer and general 
manager at the time of his death, hav- 
ing faithfully served the company for 
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50 years. Neal was fond of music, 
his favorite instrument being a church 
organ. He held many offices of trust 
in Charlestown; he was strongly at- 
tached to his church, St. John’s Epis- 
copal Church, of which he was senior 
warden and treasurer. He was direc- 
tor of the Monument National Bank, 
treasurer of the Evangelistic Associa- 
tion, and of the Charlestown poor 
fund, and was an active worker in 
many of the religious and philanthro- 
pic societies of the city. He was 
twice married. He leaves one daugh- 
ter, Caroline F. Neal. He generally 
attended the Commencement dinners, 
which he much enjoyed, and his mem- 
ories of college days were picturesque 
and telling. The Class and its tra- 
ditions were dear to him. We shall 
greatly miss his cheerful presence at 
our meetings. 


1848. 
D. R. Wuitney, Sec. 
68 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

Dr. E. A. Hoffman is president of 
the New York Historical Society. — 
Thomas Curtis Clarke, consulting en- 
gineer and ex-president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers, died at 
his home in New York, June 17. He 
was born at Newton in 1827, and was 
graduated from Harvard in 1848. 
Nine years later he married Susan H. 
Snider, of Port Hope, Conn. He 
rapidly became known as a bridge 
engineer and designer, and had built 
over 125 miles of iron and steel 
bridges, viaducts, and elevated rail- 
ways. In 1896 he became president 
of the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers. He was a member and Tel- 
ford gold medalist of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers of London, and a 
member of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society of Philadelphia. He de- 
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signed and bui't the Girard Avenue 
Bridge, Philadelphia, and the Third 
Avenue and Willis Avenue bridges, 
in New York city. 


1849. 
T. K. Lorurop, Sec. 
27 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

Frederick Spelman Nichols died in 
Boston, July 6, 1901. He was born 
in Boston, May 13, 1829. He was the 
son of Thaddeus Nichols, of Middle- 
town, Conn., who came to Boston asa 
young man and was well known here 
for many years as merchant with a 
counting-room on Central Wharf. 
His mother was Sarah Chamberlain, 
of Boston. May 27, 1857, Frederick 
Nichols married Elizabeth Louisa 
Humphrey, of Boston, the daughter of 
Benjamin Humphrey, a contemporary 
anda business and personal friend of his 
father. Mrs. Nichols’s mother was the 
daughter of Col. Wm. Turner, of Scitu- 
ate, who served as aide-de-camp on the 
staff of Washington and other gener- 
als during the Revolution and who at 
its outbreak had raised a company at 
Scituate which took a conspicuous part 
at the opening of the fire from the 
batteries on Dorchester Heights which 
finally led to the evacuation of Boston. 
Col. Turner held various public of- 
fices at different times and was one of 
the promoters of the settlement of the 
town of Turner, Maine, which bears 
his name. Mr. Nichols was never 
engaged in any active business or had 
a counting-room except after his fa- 
ther’s death, when he was employed 
in connection with the settlement of 
his father’s estate. He left four chil- 
dren, — three sons, Frederick, ’83, the 
Secretary of his Class; Arthur B., 
who graduated in ’91, and was Ivy 
Orator ; and Humphrey, who gradu- 
ated in ’97; and one daughter, now 
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Mrs. Herbert H. Eustis, of Brook- 
line. 
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1851. 
Pror. H. W. Hayngs, Sec. 
239 Beacon St., Boston. 

There was no Class dinner, but 6 of 
the 13 survivors attended Commence- 
ment, — Goodwin, Green, Haynes, 
Hedge, Noyes, and Towle. Of the 
earlier classes, nearly a hundred ac- 
cepted the invitation of ’51 to share 
its hospitalities, and they seemed to 
enjoy the opportunity thus afforded 
them to rest and to renew old associ- 
ations. — The complimentary dinner 
to Prof W. W. Goodwin is reported 
elsewhere. He has received the de- 
gree of LL. D. from the University of 
Chicago. 


1852. 
H. G. Denny, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

Judge Addison Brown, of the United 
States District Court for the Southern 
District of New York, has resigned. 
He was first nominated by Pres. Gar- 
field in 1881.—James Huntington, 
who died in Newton, May 19, was 
born in Vergennes, Vt., Dec. 10, 1822, 
and was the ninth of the children of 
Deacon Jonathan and Sally (Hickox) 
Huntington. When a boy, the family 
moved to St. Albans, where he learned 
the watchmaker’s trade. Heat length 
made his way to Andover, where he 
spent three years at the academy, sup- 
porting himself by means of his trade. 
Thence he entered Harvard with the 
Class of 1852, and worked his way 
through college. He continued to live 
in Cambridge until 1900, when he 
removed to Newton. In 1874 he pro- 
jected the Avon Home for Children 
found destitute in Cambridge, and 
provided for its endowment. But the 
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unexpected and almost overwhelming 
disaster to his investments, shortly 
after, deprived the home of the means 
intended for its support and nearly 
deprived him of his home also. He 
worked patiently and persistently 
many years to recover independence, 
and in the mean time the Avon Home, 
to which he had given a modest begin- 
ning, found other friends. In 1894, 
on account of failing health, he retired 
from business in College House, Har- 
vard Square, where he had been a 
familiar figure for nearly half a cen- 
tury. His great-uncle, Samuel Hunt- 
ington, was one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. 


1854. 
D. H. Cooper, Sec. 
31 State St., Boston. 

Prof. Truman Henry Safford, math- 
ematician and astronomer, and for 25 
years professor of Astronomy at Wil- 
liams College, died June 13, at New- 
ark, N. J. He was born at Royalton, 
Vt., Jan. 6, 1836, and the peculiar 
bent of his mind was manifested when 
he was but six years old, when he 
amazed his mother by telling her that 
if she knew the circumference of a 
certain field in rods he could tell her 
the circumference in barleycorns. If 
one or two logarithms were given, he 
could then solve mentally problems in 
trigonometry which required several 
logarithms. He could easily mentally 
extract the square and cube roots of 
numbers of nine and ten places of fig- 
ures and could multiply four figures by 
four figures mentally as rapidly as it 
could be done upon paper. In 1845, 
before he wasten years old, he prepared 
analmanac, and at the age of 14 cal- 
culated the elliptic elements of the first 
comet of 1849. At this time he became 
widely known as the Vermont boy cal- 
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culator. By a method of his own he 
abridged by one fourth the labor of cal- 
culating the rising and setting of the 
moon. After long and difficult prob- 
lems had been read to him once, he 
could give their results without effort. 
Prof. Benjamin Peirce, of Harvard, said 
of him in 1846 that his knowledge “ is 
accompanied with powers of abstrac- 
tion and concentration rarely possessed 
at any age except by minds of the 
highest order.” He was graduated at 
Harvard in 1854; in 1863 he was 
made assistant observer at the Har- 
vard Observatory. In 1866, J. Y. 
Scammon— who had provided the 
Chicago Observatory with an 18-inch 
equatorial, the largest refracting tele- 
scope then in existence, made by Alvan 
Clark & Sons at Cambridge — se- 
cured Prof. Safford’s appointment as 
director of that observatory, which 
was subsequently attached to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, in which Prof. Saf- 
ford held the chair of Astronomy. 
Here was discovered the “ dark com- 
panion ” of Sirius, and for two years 
he studied nebulae, discovering sev- 
eral new ones. From 1869 to 1871 he 
was engaged on the catalogue of stars 
—a work interrupted by the great 
fire. After that Prof. Safford was in 
the service of the United States Engi- 
neers in their latitude and longitude 
work in the territories, and prepared 
a star catalogue which was published 
by the war department, and of which 
he published an enlargement in 1870. 
He was called to the chair of Astro- 
nomy at Williams College in 1876, and 
there he remained. Many American 
and European societies made him a 
member; he was a fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, an associate of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society of England, a member 
of Astronomische Gesellschaft of Leip- 
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sic, Germany, and of various other so- 
cieties. His published works include 
several astronomical catalogues and a 
volume on mathematical teaching. 
He edited volumes 4 and 5 of the Har- 
vard Observatory Annals. Three years 
ago he was stricken with a paralytic 
shock, and since had done no active 
work. Last autumn he went to Newark 
to live with his son, J. L. Safford, a 
teacher in the high school of that city. 
He was buried at Williamstown. “I 
suppose it is not too much to say,” says 
Pres. Carter of Williams, “that he has 
done more toward making the name of 
this mountain college familiar in the 
universities of Europe than any otheror 
all other teachers ever connected with 
it.” He married, in March, 1860, 
Elizabeth M. Bradbury, of Cambridge, 
who survives with four sons and a 
daughter. 


1855. 
E. H. Assort, Sec. 
1 Follen St., Cambridge. 

Last spring Alexander Agassiz re- 
ceived the degree of LL. D. from St. 
Andrew’s University, Scotland. He 
is now president of the National 
Academy of Science. 


1856. 
D. A. GLEason, Sec. 
152 Causeway St., Boston. 

Thayer 27 was open for the use of 
the Class on Commencement day ; 15 
classmates registered. Ata meeting 
held at noon, the first since his death, 
resolutions were adopted in memory 
of W. W. Burrage, the late Secretary. 
— The Class chose D. P. Kimball a 
member of the Class Committee, and 
D. A. Gleason Class Secretary. — Wil- 
liam Powell Mason died in Vienna, 
Austria, June 4, 1901. He, accom- 
panied by his daughter, while making 
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a tour for rest and recreation, was 
taken sick in Vienna, and died after a 
short illness. He was son of William 
Powell and Hannah (Rogers) Mason. 
Born in Boston, Sept. 7, 1835, he was 
fitted for college at the Boston Latin 
School. After graduation he traveled 
in Europe till 1859 ; entered the Har- 
vard Law School and received the de- 
gree of LL. B. in 1861. During the 
civil war, with the rank of captain, 
he served as aide-de-camp on Gen. 
McClellan’s staff from Nov. 12, 1861, 
till April, 1863, when he resigned. 
From then he had devoted his time 
mainly to the care of property and 
various business interests. He had 
been president and director of many 
financial corporations. At the time of 
his death he was or had been recently 
a director amongst others of the Mer- 
chants’ National Bank, Old Colony 
Trust Co., Edison Electric Co., Amos- 
keag Manufacturing Co., Lawrence 
Manufacturing Co., Boston and Lowell 
R. R. Co., Boston Pier or Long Wharf 
Corporation, Massachusetts Humane 
Society. He married, Nov. 24, 1863, 
Miss Fanny Peabody, daughter of 
George Peabody, of Salem. She died 
May 10, 1895. Their daughter, Miss 
Fanny Peabody Mason, survives. — 
George Brooks Bigelow died at his 
home in Brookline, July 7, 1901. He 
had been unwell for something more 
than a year, and was finally obliged to 
give up business some three months 
since. From that time he continued 
gradually to decline till the end. He 
was born in Boston, April 25, 1836, 
the son of Samuel and Anna (Brooks) 
Bigelow, and a descendant through 
both father and mother from the ear- 
liest settlers of the Bay colony. He 
received his early education at the 
old Chapman Hall School, Boston. 
After graduation he studied law in 
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the office of Dana & Cobb, in Boston, 
attending the Harvard Law School for 
a time in 1857 and 1858. He spent 
the latter part of 1858 in travel in Eu- 
rope. He was admitted to the bar in 
Suffolk County, Dec. 31, 1859. He 
removed to the Charlestown office of 
Dana & Cobb in 1860. He practiced 
law in Boston and Charlestown, and 
for a time did business in Boston with 
James Dana. He subsequently formed 
a law partnership with C. J. (now 
Judge) McIntire, and later with 
Samuel C. Darling, under the firm 
name of Bigelow & Darling. In 1873 
he became the attorney of the Bos- 
ton Five Cents Savings Bank and con- 
tinued in this service till his death, 
giving of necessity an increasing share 
of his time to their work. He mar- 
ried, June 2, 1869, Clara P., daughter 
of Ivory Bean, of Boston. He leaves 
a widow but no children. 


1857. 
Dr. F. H. Brown, Sec. 


28 State St., Boston. 

The Class dined at the Somerset 
Club, on June 25.— David Dodge 
Ranlett died at Fairhaven, Vt., July 
17. — Dr. F. H. Brown is president of 
the Mass. Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution. 


1858. 
JAMEs C. Davis, Sec. 
70 Kilby St., Boston. 

Robert Noxon Toppan, of Cam- 
bridge, died May 10. He was born 
in Philadelphia, Oct. 17, 1836. His 
father, Charles Toppan, was born in 
Newburyport, and his mother was 
Laura A. Noxon, of Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y. He was abroad with his parents 
from 1852 to 1854, and entered the 
Class at the beginning of the Sopho- 
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more year. He had been well fitted 
for college by private tutors and took 
creditable rank as a scholar. He was 
a member of the Institute of 1770, 
Alpha Delta Phi, Harvard Natural 
History Society, Hasty Pudding Club, 
and Phi Beta Kappa. After gradua- 
tion he studied law, received the de- 
gree of LL. B. from Columbia College 
in 1861, and was admitted to the bar 
in New York. He went to Europe 
in 1862 and remained there several 
years. He was married, Oct. 6, 1880, 
to Sarah M. Cushing, daughter of the 
Hon. Wm. Cushing, of Newburyport. 
Since 1882 he had resided in Cam- 
bridge. He was a member of the 
Century Club of New York, and of 
the Mass. Historical Society, Colonial 
Society of Massachusetts, American 
Antiquarian Society, Numismatic and 
Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia, 
Historical Society of Old Newbury, 
American Historical Association, 
American Philosophical Society, and 
Massachusetts Reform Club, corre- 
sponding secretary of the Prince So- 
ciety, a director of the Charles River 
National Bank and of the Bunker Hill 
Monument Association, and a trustee 
of the American Bank Note Co. He 
published a translation of Jouffroy’s 
“Ethics,” and was the author of 
several essays on historical, monetary, 
and numismatic subjects, and of a me- 
moir of Edward Randolph, whose let- 
ters he edited for the Prince Society. 
Mrs. Toppan and a daughter and two 
sons survive him. — Dr. G. E. Francis 
delivered the address at the annual 
meeting of the Mass. Medical Society, 
June 12.—C. A. Allen, Ames, Brown, 
Burgess, Davis, Fairchild, Fox, Green, 
Homans, Kilbourn, Learoyd, Noble, 
Park, G. C. Tobey, and Williams at- 
tended the Class dinner at the Union 
Club, June 25. — A. Bigelow, H. B. 
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Warren were abroad this summer. 


1859. 
C. J. Wuire, Sec. 
6 Prescott Hall, Cambridge. 

Edward William Hooper died in 
Waverly, June 25, 1901. He was the 
son of the Hon. Robert W. and Ellen 
W. (Sturgis) Hooper, and was born 
in Boston, Dec. 14, 1839. He was 
fitted for college by T. G. Bradford. 
After graduation he studied law and 
took the degree of LL. B. from the 
Harvard Law School in 1861. In 
June, 1862, he was commissioned cap- 
tain and A. D. C., and was on the 
staff of Gen. Saxton, and later on 
that of Gen. Dix. He was brevetted 
major in March, 1865, and resigned 
in the following May. From 1871 to 
1874 he was steward (or bursar, as it 
is now called) of Harvard College. 
Two years later he became treasurer 
of the College, and held the office 
until 1898. He received the degree 
of LL. D. from Harvard in 1899, and 
was elected Overseer in 1900. He 
was one of the first trustees of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and 
was president of the Suffolk Savings 
Bank of Boston. He married, July 
1864, Fanny Hudson Chapin. Mrs. 
Hooper died long ago, leaving several 
children, A portrait of Mr. Hooper 
was printed in the Graduates’ Maga- 
zine for Sept., 1899. — Robert With- 
ers Memminger died in Flat Rock, 
N. C., April 19, 1901. He was born 
in Charleston, S. C., June 16, 1839, 
and was the son of Christopher G. 
and Mary (Wilkinson) Memminger. 
He was fitted for college in Charleston, 
and entered college as a Junior. After 
graduation, he studied law in Charles- 
ton. On the outbreak of the civil 
war he entered the Confederate ser- 
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vice as a sergeant. He was later 
commissioned captain and asst. ad- 
jutant- general, and served on the 
staff of Gen. Lee, and later on 
that of Gen. Pemberton. Was made 
major by field order of Pres. Davis. 
Was taken prisoner and paroled at 
the surrender of Vicksburg. Was on 
the staff of Gen. Hill at the battle of 
Bentonville. Surrendered with Gen. 
Johnston at Greensboro. After the 
war, entered the Episcopal ministry, 
and was in that ministry for the next 
15 years in North and South Carolina 
and Florida. Ill health forced him to 
retire, and he turned his attention to 
writing: his published books being 
“What is Religion?” “Present Is- 
sues,” and “ Reflections of a Recluse.” 
Later he had an orange farm in Flor- 
ida, and still later was in business and 
politics in South Carolina. The Uni- 
versity of South Carolina gave him 
the degree of A. M. in 1873. The 
last years of his life were spent, in 
extreme ill health, in Flat Rock. He 
married, in 1863, Susan Mazijk, of 
Charleston. His wife and six sons 
are living. 


1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec. 
11 Farwell Pl., Cambridge. 

At Commencement 25 were present. 
The Hon. G. B. Young, whom we 
have not seen since 62, was present 
and had a warm welcome ; few of the 
Class when challenged could call his 
name, and many of the gray heads 
puzzled him. — D. M. Balch is a con- 
sulting chemist at Coronado, Cal., and 
yet keeps up his Latin and Greek and 
has translated for publication Kisfa- 
ludy’s ‘‘ Begek a Magyar Eloidébol.” 
—Perdicaris is still vice-president 
and comptroller of Tangier (Mo- 
rocco) municipal government. 
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1861. 
Tue Rev. J. E. Wricut, Sec. 
Montpelier, Vt. 

25 of the 45 survivors celebrated 
the fortieth anniversary of their grad- 
uation by a dinner at the Union Club, 
Boston, June 25. F. W. Hackett pre- 
sided, and it was a very enjoyable 
occasion. There were no set speeches, 
nor formal toasts, but nearly every 
one present had a word to say ; and 
many letters from absentees were 
read by the Secretary. The optimism 
of the gray-beards, as evinced by the 
prevailing tone of their remarks, was 
an interesting feature.— The Secre- 
tary hopes to issue a Class Report 
before the present year ends, and re- 
quests the necessary data for it. He 
desires information concerning the 
children of the members of the Class. 
— Father Fidelis (Kent Stone) is on a 
mission to Colorado. 


1862. 
C. E. GRINNELL, Sec. 
30 Court St., Boston. 

John Read has been reappointed 
commissioner of the Mass. Nautical 
Training School for 3 years. — The 
Mass. legislature has appropriated 
$20,000 for a statue to Gen. W. F. 
Bartlett. 


1863. 
ARTHUR LINCOLN, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

John Fiske’s death is recorded ear- 
lier in this Magazine. —29 members 
of the Class dined together at the 
Parker House, Boston, on June 25, 
1901. E. B. Drew, of China, pre- 
sided. —C. S. Fairchild and Arthur 
Lincoln were elected Overseers ; 
Fairchild is president of the Harvard 
Club of New York.—H. F. Jenks 
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has been elected to the American An- 
tiquarian Society. 


the Classes. 


1864. 
Dr. W. L. RicHarpson, Sec. 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

The Class dined at Young’s on 
June 25.— J. A. Dillon has moved to 
Chicago, having accepted the position 
of financial manager of the Chicago 
Tribune. — W. R. Lyman is president 
of the Lincoln Parish Bank at Ruston, 
La. — Hazard Stevens is secretary of 
the Free Trade League. 


1865. 

Joseph Cook died at Ticonderoga, 
N. Y., June 24. He was born in Ticon- 
deroga, Essex County, N. Y., Jan. 26, 
1838 ; attended Phillips Academy, 
Andover ; entered Yale College in 
1858, but his health having become 
impaired, he left college in 1861. 
Later he entered Harvard as a Junior 
in 1863, and graduated with honor in 
1865. He then spent four years at 
Andover Theological Seminary. l- 
though licensed to preach, he was not 
ordained. In September, 1871, he 
went abroad for two years, and studied 
at Halle, Leipzig, Berlin, and Heidel- 
berg. He then traveled in Italy, 
Egypt, Syria, Greece, Turkey, and 
other countries in Europe. Returning 
to the United States at the close of 
1873, he settled in Boston, and in 1874 
entered upon his special work as a 
lecturer on the relations of religion 
and science, in the Tremont Temple. 
Under the name of the Boston Mon- 
day Lectures these addresses became 
exceedingly popular, were published 
in many newspapers, and were repro- 
duced finally in book form. The na- 
ture of them may be inferred from 
some of the titles, ‘“‘ Does Death end 
All?” “Seven Modern Wonders,” 
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“England and America as Competi- 
tors and Allies,” “Aleohol and the 
Human Brain,” “God in Natural 
Law,” “A Night on the Acropolis,” 
etc. In 1880 he made a tour of the 
world, attracting vast audiences, not 
only in Great Britain, Germany, and 
Italy, but in India, China, Japan, and 
Australia. Mr. Cook’s utterances, be- 
ing intended for the masses, were 
picturesque rather than scientifically 
accurate, and were not wholly free 
from sensationalism ; but he was a 
man of fine natural gifts, uncommon 
fluency, considerable scholarship, and 
wide experience, and his choice of 
topics, especially those which treated 
of the essential harmony between the 
facts of science and the Biblical re- 
cord, always appealed strongly to the 
general public. His theology was Cal- 
vinistic, and in the disputes of the 
American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, in which he took 
an active part, he sided with the ultra- 
conservatives. He published volumes 
on “Biology,” “ Transcendentalism,” 
“Orthodoxy,” ‘ Conscience,” ‘ He- 
redity,” “ Marriage,” “Labor,” “So- 
cialism,” etc. He married Georgie 
Hemingway, at New Haven, Conn., 
June 30, 1877. His health broke 
down about seven years ago. 


1866. 

C. E. Stratton, Sec. 

68 Devonshire St., Boston. 
Forty-two dined at the Exchange 
Club, June 25. The Class Chaplain, 
Batchelor, asked the blessing, and 
after dinner we listened to informal 
remarks from Storey, Hayes, Carpen- 
ter, Blaikie, McKim, Hawes, and Har- 
ris. An impromptu glee club was 
formed by Osgood, Underwood, Pea- 
body, Putnam, and Blake, who la- 
mented the absence of the Arion 
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song-books, but favored us with the 
“Waltz,” “Lovely Night,” “Marion 
Lee,” and “On a Bank Two Roses 
Fair,” while all joined in ‘Fair Har- 
vard,” and the Class Song, and at the 
close, ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne.” — Wednes- 
day some 25 of the Class drove over 
the Boston parks, from the Public 
Garden to the Arboretum, and return- 
ing were carried from Brookline Vil- 
lage to the Class room, Quincy St., by 
special electric cars. — The only busi- 
ness transacted was the election of 
W. G. Farlow to fill the vacancy on 
the Class Committee caused by the 
death of E. D. Bangs. 


1870. 
T. B. Trcknor, Sec. 
18 Highland St., Cambridge. 

W. F. Wharton is president of the 
Groton Water Co.— The Gov. Wol- 
cott Memorial Fund amounted to 
$40,181.42, given by more than 10,- 
000 persons. 


1871. 
A. M. Barngs, Sec. 
1290 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 

The Class dined at the University 
Club on June 25, with 53 members 
present, among them being Bishop 
Lawrence; Senator Lodge; A. E. 
Pillsbury ; H. W. Swift ; John Rey- 
nolds, of Montclair, N. J.; Nathaniel 
Thayer; Theodore Sutro; H. E. Dem- 
ing and H. P. Nichols, of New York ; 
C. C. Stein, of Pueblo, Colo.; J. L. 
King, of Syracuse ; and W. N. King, 
of Columbus, O. — At the Class 
meeting on Commencement Day, a 
tribute to the memory of Edward C. 
Boardman, presented by Theodore 
Sutro, was read and adopted. — Dr. 
W. H. Klapp is vice-president of the 
organization of the Class of 1876, 
Department of Medicine, Univ. of 
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Penn. — Dr. W. B. Hills has helped 
in establishing a chemical collection 
at Phillips Exeter Academy. — H. 
McK. Twombly is a director of the 
Lehigh Valley R. R. Co. 


1872. 
A. L. Lincoin, Jr., Sec. 
18 Post Office Sq., Boston. 

The annual dinner took place at the 
University Club, June 25; 22 mem- 
bers were present, among others C. C. 
Felton, C. H. Russell and Prof. Tufts. 
The Secretary read his reports for the 
year and of the Class Fund, which 
were accepted, and a committee con- 
sisting of E. W. Hutchins, E. C. Sher- 
burne, and the Secretary were ap- 
pointed for the dinner on the 30th 
anniversary. — The Class met on Com- 
mencement at Thayer 3. — At the 
business meeting at which J. H. Young 
presided, the Secretary reported the 
deaths of Charles Roberts Brickett, 
Allen Walton Gould, Peter Hulme, 
and Samuel Erie Sinclair, and read 
brief sketches of their lives.— Prof. 
Thomas French resigned his profes- 
sorship in the University of Cincin- 
nati in March,1900. Since then he 
has given his attention to mining, and 
has just returned from a three months 
trip to Alaska and British Columbia, 
where he has been in execution of a 
commission in this field. — Prof. E. C. 
Sheldon has reported the purchase of 
a book-plate for the Lowell Memorial 
Library of Romance Literature, for 
which the Class made an appropriation 
at the annual meeting in 1900. 


1873. 
A. L. Ware, Sec. 
Milton. 
G. H. Lyman, collector of the port 
ef Boston, has received from the king 
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of Greece the decoration of the Silver 
Cross of the Redeemer. — The annual 
dinner was held at University Club, 
Boston, June 25, 26 being present. 
No business was transacted at the 
Commencement Day meeting. — Prof. 
H. S. White, of Cornell University, 
received the LL. D. degree last June 
from Glasgow University. He is gen- 
eral editor for the German Series in 
Appleton’s Twentieth Century Series 
of text-books. — Prof. F. H. Bigelow, 
of the Weather Bureau, Washington, 
has been engaged during the summer 
in special meteorological investigation 
at the Boston office. — The section of 
Fence and Panel given by the Class to 
the College is completed. The loca- 
tion is opposite College House and 
adjoins the main entrance to the 
Yard. The Panel is of brick, 13 x 
12 feet, and bears no inscription ex- 
cepting the year of graduation, which 
is cut in a tablet of slate. — W. B. H. 
Dowse is president of the Reed & 
Barton Co., Taunton. 


1874. 
G. P. SANGER, Sec. 
940 Exchange Building, Boston. 

At the Class dinner at Exchange 
Club, June 25, 45 members were pre- 
sent. Blaney presided, Foote was cho- 
rister. There were informal speeches 
and songs. An interesting discussion 
took place as to the proposed change, 
in Commencement Dinner. Senti- 
ment was in favor of some change 
and that action should be taken at the 
meeting of the Alumni Association 
on Commencement. — At the usual 
Commencement meeting at Holworthy 
4, the financial statement as reported 
by Class Secretary was approved. — 
A memorial notice of William May 
Perkins, who died July 24, 1900, was 
presented. 
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1876. 
J. T. WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
40 Water St., Boston. 


On June 25, at 4 P. M., nearly 50 
members of the Class met at a recep- 
tion at the Secretary’s house. At 7 P.M. 
68 men dined at the Union Club. W. 
H. Moody presided. The toast of the 
“ College ” was responded to by Prof. 
H. C. Ernst ; that of the Class by 
J. T. Wheelwright. Other speeches 
were made by Pres. C. F. Thwing, G. 
W. Green, and others. J. K. Berry 
looked after the music.— On Com- 
mencement Day, at noon, “ Holworthy 
Gate” was opened. T. L. Talbot 
made the address. The Class was 
photographed standing in the curve of 
the Gate and later near the north side 
ef the Library. — Changes of ad- 
dresses: The Rev. C. A. Dickinson, 
9527 L St., Sacramento, Cal.; R. H. 
Gardiner, Barristers’ Hall, Boston; G. 
B. Ives, 9 Cambridge St., Salem; G. 
W. Joy, 404 Atlantic Ave., Boston; 
C. W. Stickney, Boise, Idaho; S. W. 
Kerr, 3312 Powelton Ave., Philadel- 
phia ; Charles Lowell, 38 State St., 
Boston. 





1877. 
J. F. Tyrer, Sec. 


73 Tremont St., Boston. 

14 Holworthy was open as usual on 
Commencement Day, and a goodly 
number of the Class looked in in the 
course of the morning. At the busi- 
ness meeting the accounts were ap- 
proved, and the Secretary was em- 
powered to appoint a committee of 
three to assist him in preparing for 
the 25th anniversary next year. — The 
Gate is already completed, but no ac- 
tion was taken in regard to it, as it is 
really to be presented to the College 
next year. 
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1878. 
J.C. Wuitney, Sec. 
P. O. Box 3573, Boston. 

At the Commencement meeting the 
committee on the celebration of the 
25th anniversary was continued. — 
The Secretary has issued his Fourth 
Report, in a volume of 200 pages. 


1879. 
Francis Aimy, Sec. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Prof. Edward Hale has declined 
the presidency of the Meadville, Pa., 
Theological School. — G. v. L. Meyer, 
U. S. Ambassador to Italy, has come 
home on leave. —G. R. Sheldon is a 
director of the American Locomotive 


Co. 


1880. 
JOHN Woopsvry, Sec. 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

Frederic Almy read a poem entitled 
“King Toil” at the dedication exer- 
cises of the Buffalo Pan-American Ex- 
position, May 20.— Arthur Hale has 
resigned his position with the Pennsyl- 
vania R. R. to become assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Baltimore and 
Ohio R. R., with office at Baltimore. 
— Theodore Roosevelt attended Com- 
mencement as a member of the Class, 
and at the close of the Commencement 
Dinner was called upon to speak from 
the floor. — Samuel Wiggins Skinner 
died in Cincinnati, O., May 20, 1901. 
He was born in Cincinnati, O., July 7, 
1858 ; the son of James Ralston and 
Emma Louisa (Wiggins) Skinner. He 
prepared for college at Phillips Ex- 
eter Academy. After graduation he 
returned to Cincinnati and engaged in 
business, holding the positions succes- 
sively of secretary and treasurer of 
the Cincinnati Ice Machinery Co., 
vice-president of the Blymyer Ice 
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Co., and secretary and treasurer of 
the Cincinnati Shaper Co. He was 
married, November, 1886, to Eliza- 
beth Johnston Jones, who, with a son 
who bears his father’s name, survives 
him. — Merrick Whitcomb is dean of 
the Academie Department and pro- 
fessor of History at the University of 
Cincinnati. 


1881. 
Pror. C. R. SANGER, Sec. 
103 Walker St., Cambridge. 

The Class held the first of its 20th 
anniversary meetings at the “ Pop” 
concert, on June 24, when 42 mem- 
bers were present. 81 men attended 
the dinner at Young’s the next even- 
ing. Brandegee presided, and the 
speeches and songs were guided by 
Hawkins and How respectively. 
Dazey read a poem which was enthu- 
siastically received. W. R. Thayer 
contributed some verses for the Class 
song. The song-book cover was de- 
signed by Bridgman and the menu 
eard by C. A. Coolidge. Among the 
chief speakers and the toasts to which 
they replied were: W. H. Coolidge, 
“ A Retrospect of the Class of 1881;” 
F. W. Baker, “’81— Twenty Years 
after Graduation;” J. W. Suter, 
“ Sunday Golf;” C. Guild, “The Pro- 
spects of the Class of ’81;” W. R. 
Thayer, “The Harvard Union.” At 
the Commencement meeting, which 
was largely attended, the Secretary 
announced new subscriptions to the 
fund amounting to $1500. Action 
was taken toward a gift to the College 
from the Class, and the Secretary was 
directed to ascertain by appropriate 
means the opinion of the Class as to 
what form the memorial should take. 
—C. Guild, Jr., delivered the Fourth 
of July oration in Boston this year. — 
M. E. Wagar received the degree of 
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A. M. this year.— Among the entries 
to the next Freshman Class are R. C. 
Sturgis, Jr., M. Tilden, Jr., and W. 
M. Tilden. — Howard Elliott has de- 
clined the general managership of the 
C., B. & Q. R. R. in order to remain 
in St. Louis at the head of its Missouri 
interests. 


1882. 
H. W. CunninGuaM, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 

52 members of the Class dined at 
the Parker House, Boston, on June 
25. H. M. Sewall, of Honolulu, pre- 
sided. T. C. Thacher was made a 
member of the Class Committee in 
place of the late Sherman Hoar. A 
large committee was appointed to aid 
the Class Committee in its program 
for the 20th anniversary next June.— 
The Class fund has received the hand- 
some gift of $1000 from W. G. Chase. 
Chase has finished his studies at the 
Medical School and received the de- 
gree of M. D. He has been doing 
some original work in the Johns Hop- 
kins Medical School. — Albert Mat- 
thews and H. W. Cunningham have 
been made corresponding members of 
the Maine Historical Society. — G. L. 
Kittredge was given the degree of 
LL. D. by the University of Chicago 
in June. — The Rev. Gustavus Tucker- 
man has charge of a parish at Port 
Washington, Long Island, for the sum- 
mer.— H. C. French has removed 
from Chicago to Boston, where his 
address is 82 Pearl St.—J. S. Bry- 
ant’s address is in summer Yarmouth, 
N. S., and in winter Belleair, Fla. 


1883. 
FREDERICK NICHOLS, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston. 
The Class dinner was held at the 
Brunswick on June 25, 72 men pre- 
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. 
sent. The Secretary presided, and 
Grandgent made an admirable toast- 
master. Cummings spoke of his career 
in Harvard’s Academie Navy; Grant 
talked of missionary methods; Ham- 
lin responded for ‘ Eighty-three in 
Public Life;” Jacobs told us of the 
progress in medicine since our gradu- 
ation, and Moors spoke amusingly of 
his struggles for school board reform 
in the city of Boston. J. R. Coolidge 
put in a word for the architects, and 
Haskell chronicled the doings of our 
classmates on the Pacific coast ; L. A. 
Coolidge winding up the speaking with 
some humorous tidbits of Washing- 
ton flavor. During the progress of 
the dinner, three stalwart representa- 
tives of the Class of ’89, who were 
holding their fourth Triennial in a 
neighboring room, walked quietly in, 
and having deposited three magnums 
on our table, departed amid apprecia- 
tive cheers. Hamlin, Perin, and Mori- 
son were then appointed by the Secre- 
tary a committee to visit and thank 
the donors, and to return evil for good 
in the shape of five magnums and a 
Throughout the even- 
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watermelon. 
ing, Sumner, Coolidge, Dorr, Earle, 
Hamlin, and Sullivan revived the de- 
lights of the ’83 Glee Club. — At the 
Class meeting in 11 Stoughton on 
Commencement Day, the question of 
a suitable gift by the Class to the Uni- 
versity was discussed, and a commit- 
tee was appointed to examine into the 
matter, and to report thereon in writ- 
ing to the Class. This committee, 
consisting of J. R. Brackett, G. D. Bur- 
rage, C. S. Hamlin, Dr. A. K. Stone, 
and the Secretary, are empowered to 
obtain from the Class an expression of 
opinion as to their preferences, and to 
act upon and carry out such plan, if 
any, as shall seem desirable to a ma- 
jority of such members of the Class 
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as shall signify their preference in 
writing to the committee. As a pre- 
liminary, therefore, any suggestions 
sent to the above-named classmates 
will greatly facilitate the final decision 
in regard to the question. — W. W. 
Bryant is with the firm of Balch, 
Bailey & Co., importers of indigo and 
dyestuffs at 92 State St., Boston. — 
George Cary is the architect of the 
New York State Building and of the 
Ethnological Building, at the Pan- 
American Exposition. The former, 
having been constructed of permanent 
materials, is to become the property 
of the Buffalo Historical Society, and 
will eventually stand in Delaware 
Park. — J. E. Davis is manager of the 
sales department of the Mahoning 
Rubber Co., at Youngstown, O. — The 
Rev. P. S. Grant, a member of the 
Class of 1874 of the Old Dwight 
Grammar School of Boston, presided 
at a meeting of 500 graduates who 
assembled, on June 28, to do honor to 
James Alfred Page, the father of our 
classmate, G. H. Page, and for 50 
years the headmaster of the school. 
—F. H. Hooper left the Century Co. 
in 1899, and has since been estab- 
lished at 290 Broadway, New York 
city, as a representative of the Lon- 
don Times, having also charge of the 
editing of the “ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica” in this eountry.— R. C. McKay 
was admitted, on April 1, to member- 
ship in the firm of A. J. Lloyd & Co., 
opticians, 323 Washington St., Bos- 
ton, with whom he has been connected 
since 1894. — Dr. H. F. Sears has re- 
cently bought some 300 acres in Tops- 
field, Ipswich, and Boxford, which he 
designs for a summer residence. 


1884. 
E. A. Hrpparp, Sec. 
111 Broadway, New York. 
C. R. Saunders resigned his posi- 
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tion as a member of the legislature 
from Ward 11, Boston, at the close of 
the session, and was appointed by 
Mayor Hart chairman of the Board 
of Election Commissioners of Boston 
to succeed the Hon. G. P. Sanger, ’74; 
his term is for four years from May 1. 
— The Rev. Greenough White died at 
Sewanee, Tenn., July 2, 1901. He was 
a resident of Cambridge at the time we 
were in College, and after our gradu- 
ation studied a year at Harvard, and 
received in 1885 the degree of A. M. 
He was subsequently at the Univer- 
sity of the South, Tennessee, as pro- 
fessor of English Language and Liter- 
ature and of Political Economy and 
History. During the year 1887-88 
he taught English and History at Ken- 
yon College. He subsequently trav- 
eled in Europe, and in September, 
1890, entered the Episcopal Theologi- 
cal School at Cambridge, and gradu- 
ated therefrom in June, 1892. In 
1893 he became professor of Ecclesi- 
astical History and Polity in the Uni- 
versity of the South, and the win- 
ter of 1895 he spent at Charleston, 
S. C., lecturing on the history of art, 
and he published during that year 
an “Qutline of the Philosophy of 
English Literature.” Until ill health, 
superinduced by overwork, compelled 
him to give up his labors, he had been 
at Sewanee, Tenn., as professor of 
Ecclesiastical History and Polity at 
the University of the South. He had 
also published “ Matthew Arnold and 
the Spirit of the Age” in 1898, and in 
1897 he published “A Saint of the 
Southern Church — Bishop Cobb and 
his Contemporaries.” For nearly a 
year before his death he had been in 
extremely poor health, brought on by 
intense application to his duties, which 
finally culminated in his sudden death 
on July 2. He was extremely well 
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read in literature, and church history, 
and was a cultivated and polished 
writer. He was born at Cambridge, 
July 26, 1863. — The address of Sam- 
uel Hutchinson is No. 1700 Twenty- 
first St., West Superior, Wis., where 
he is engaged in business. This is the 
first definite information that the Sec- 
retary has received about Hutchinson 
for some time; he was recently mar- 
ried to Miss Vallie C. Gotzian. —The 
Rev. S. S. White having returned to 
his labors at Tsuiama, Japan, has sent 
a copy of the Mission News published 
at Yokohama, containing a very inter- 
esting statement of conditions in that 
country written by himself.— It is a 
curious coincidence that with so few 
of the Class in the ministry, there 
being now 13 thus engaged, three will 
be found next fall instructors in Sys- 
tematic Theology, to wit: Aiken, at 
the Catholic University, Washington, 
D. C.; Drown, at the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School, Cambridge; and Fenn, 
at the Harvard Divinity School. — T. 
J. Coolidge, Jr., is vice-president of 
the Bank of Commerce, Boston. 


the Classes. 


1885. 
H. M. WritraMs, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston. 

F. A. Delano is general manager of 
the Chicago, Burlington and Quincey 
R. R. system. — John Lawrence is 
treasurer of the Groton Water Co. — 
The Class is to erect a gate on Quincy 
St., nearly opposite the Harvard 
Union. 


1886. 
Dr. J. H. HuppLEsTON, Sec. 
126 West 85th St., New York, N. Y. 

The 15th anniversary was the most 
unifying ’86 celebration that has ever 
taken place. The program was man- 
aged by a committee of those living 
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in Boston who acted as hosts for the 
rest of the Class. Every detail had 
evidently been carefully considered, 
and almost every one of the 110 who 
were present at one or another part of 
the celebration expressed himself as 
enthusiastic over the success of the 
whole affair. F. C. Hood, who was 
chairman, was indefatigable in stir- 
ring up the Class to come and in mak- 
ing the whole celebration the success 
it was. The first day (Monday) the 
Class were the guests of the Country 
Club at Brookline, and after a lunch 
most of those who were there either 
entered the handicap contest at golf 
or played tennis. Fessenden was in 
charge of the sub-committee which 
cared for that day. Lunch and dinner 
were served at the club, and later the 
Class went into the “ Pop”? Concert 
and there contributed largely to the 
noise which prevented any music from 
being heard, and unfortunately also 
prevented the satisfactory rendering 
of B. C. Henry’s contribution to the 
program. The next day Roberts led 
the Class on board a tug, which went 
down the harbor to Misery Island, 
where we were enthusiastically re- 
ceived by 91. The classes led by a 
band lined up facing each other, and 
Roberts in a characteristic speech 
presented to the Class of ’91 a 50- 
gallon loving cup, which was received 
with all honor by Garceau, and then 
Wendell, ’91, presented ’86 in return 
with the freedom of Misery Island, 
expressed by a key at least three feet 
in length. The Society of the Cup 
and the Key was instantly formed, 
and all members of the two classes 
are ex officio members of this club. 
From Misery Island the tug took us 
to the Eastern Yacht Club, where we 
had lunch and then a delightful sail 
up to the city, landing just in time for 
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the Class dinner at the Exchange 
Club. Gordon Woodbury as toast- 
master was in his finest form. Hud- 
dleston called the roll of the Class, 
every person present standing as his 
name was called. Peabody, Gardner, 
Hight, Merriam, Lamont, Cary, Wes- 
ton-Smith, Roberts, and Hood spoke, 
and there was abundance of song 
under the direction of Edgerly. Hood 
and T. T. Baldwin each contributed a 
notable surprise, the former in a re- 
production of the Class Album made 
at graduation, and the latter in a yel- 
low journal that celebrated in the 
most startling manner through edito- 
rials, news columns, and advertise- 
ments the achievements of the various 
members of the Class. A copy of 
each will be distributed with the Class 
Report. Commencement Day was 
under the direction of Frye. 
about Cam- 


Those 
who wished were taken 
bridge in carriages to see the new 
buildings and the new grounds. An 
abundant lunch was served, and then 
the Class went, some to the Alumni 
Dinner at Memorial, and others to 
the overflow meeting in the Harvard 
Union. The Gate was inspected ap- 
proved, and informally declared the 
gift of ’86 to the College. The last 
day was under the direction of Mer- 
riam. A special car was chartered, 
and on it a wet lunch was served on 
the way to New London. Seats were 
provided on the observation trains for 
all the races, and on this, as on all the 
preceding days, every one was made 
A later 


was the 


to have a very perfect time. 
incident of the celebration 
presentation to Hood of a loving cup, 
engraved with the following inscrip- 
tion, written by Lamont, “From the 
Outlanders to the Committee Chair- 
man, who made the Anniversary of 
1901 a true home coming, Frederic 
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Clark Hood.” —G., F. Jewett has ac- 
cepted the position of principal of 
Laselle Seminary, and his future ad- 
dress will therefore be Auburndale. 
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1887. 
G. P. FurBEr, Sec. 
340 South Station, Boston. 

Prof. J.O. Sumner is a member of 
the Mass. Historical Society. — F. E. 
Kavanagh is lecturer on the History 
of Philosophy in the University Col- 
lege, New York University.—C. A. 
Brodeur is superintendent of schools 
at Chicopee. — Winthrop Wetherbee’s 
address is 43 Bay State Road, Boston. 


1889. 


Pror. J. H. Ropss, Sec. 
13 Follen St., Cambridge. 

The 4th triennial Class dinner was 
held June 25, 1901, at the Hotel 
Brunswick ; 84 members of the Class 
were present. F. E. Parker presided, 
C. Warren was toastmaster, and C. 
Hunneman read a poem. Speeches 
were made by Trafford, J. G. King, 
Hight, Darling, Hull, Painter, Wood- 
bury, and others, and a long and plea- 
sant evening passed. The menu, full 
of amusing quotations and hits, for 
which the toastmaster was reported 
to be responsible, was accompanied by 
an excellent picture of the ’89 Gate. 
Copies of the Secretary’s Report, No. 
IV_ were distributed to those present 
at the dinner. To others the Report, 
together with a copy of the menu, has 
been sent by mail. In the course of 
the evening courtesies were exchanged 
with ’83. — On Monday evening a good 
number of the Class gathered at the 
“ Pop” Concert. — On Commencement 
Day Hollis 12 was open as usual with 
refreshments for the Class. The Gate 
given to the College by the Class was 
visited, with appropriate exercises and 
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a speech by Trafford. — A. Burr, with 
I. T. Burr, Jr., 79, and W. Burr, ’84, 
has given cups for contests in drop- 
kicking, place-kicking, and punting, 
to be held shortly after the opening of 
the term in the fall. — J. D. Prindle, 
Jr., had charge of the courses in Eng- 
lish for Cuban teachers given this 
summer at Harvard. 
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1890. 
J. W. Lunn, Sec. 
40 Water St., Boston. 

E. V. Morgan has been appointed 
second assistant secretary to the Amer- 
ican Legation at St. Petersburg, and 
is transferred from Corea, where he 
has been secretary to the legation for 
the last two years. —N. W. Mum- 
ford’s address is Central Aguirre, 
Porto Rico. 


1891. 


A. J. GARCEAU, Sec. 
12 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 

The decennial celebration was a 
great success. Fully 150 men attended 
the Parker House reception on Mon- 
day, June 24, and the “ Pop” concert 
in the evening. On Tuesday came 
the trip down the harbor to Misery 
Island, off Beverly, where there was an 
all-day picnic. The reception of ’86, 
brought by steamer from Marblehead, 
was the feature of the day. Wednes- 
day, Commencement, after attending 
the opening of the Harvard Union, 
125 men went to Spy Pond; thence 
to Cooper’s Tavern, Medford ; and 
back to Boston in time for the Class 
dinner at the Exchange Club. Nearly 
200 men were present. A. J. Cum- 
nock presided, Jacob Wendell was 
toastmaster, and R. W. Atkinson cho- 
rister. B.A. Gould read a poem; E. 
A. Codman, M. O. Simonds, A. B. 
Nichols, D. S. Dean, G. C. Mead, F. 
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R. Bangs, and others spoke. There 
was much singing. J.J. Higgins, on 
behalf of the Class, presented a loving 
cup to the Secretary, A. J. Garceau. 
Each man had a souvenir mug to 
carry home. On Thursday, many of 
the men went to New London to the 
races. — Misery Island is already en- 
gaged for the year 1906 where, in 
conjunction with ’86, it is our inten- 
tion to entertain ’81, which will have 
its 25th anniversary that year. — 
E. S. Berry is the secretary of the 
Library Hall Association of Cam- 
bridge. —J. B. Noyes is one of the 
firm of Small & Maynard, publishers, 
Boston. — Frank Rogers will give sev- 
eral recitals at Bar Harbor during the 
summer. He will be in New York 
next winter ; address, Harvard Club. 
—J.J. Higgins is mentioned as can- 
didate for district attorney of Middle- 
sex. — J. O. Powers has established 
the firm Powers & Armstrong, adver- 
tising agents, North American Bldg., 
Philadelphia. — W. C. Eaton is of the 
firm of Libby, Eaton & Smith, attor- 
neys, Portland, Me. — E. C. Hammond 
is farming in New London, Conn. — 
Jos. Leiter’s address is 81 South Clark 
St., Chicago. — Lawrence Brooks is 
president of the Groton Farmers’ and 
Mechanics’ Club. — G. C. Mead _ has 
changed his office to 710 North Ameri- 
can Bldg., Philadelphia. — W. M. Ran- 
dol is with the New York and Phila- 
delphia Coal and Coke Co., 9 and 10 
Produce Exchange, New York. — 
Torrey Everett writes from Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, that his health is much 
better. — F. H. Curtiss is the cashier 
of the Mass. National Bank, Boston. 
—H. A. Davis has changed his office 
to 62 Wall St., New York. — The 
Rev. and Mrs. A. A. Berle were given 
a reception on the occasion of their 
tenth anniversary at the Brighton 
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Congregational Church on May 16. — 
S. C. Brackett’s office is at 706 Pem- 
berton Bldg., Boston. — The Rev. 
Angelo Hall is located at Andover, 
N. H. — A. B. Nichols’s new address 
is 30 West 33d St., New York. — A. 
B. Potter is at 39 East 28th St., New 
York. — T. J. Stead is mining in the 
Cerro Colorado Camp, near Tucson, 
Ariz. — F. W. Burlingham is with the 
McDermid Manufacturing Co., 118 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. — F. L. 
Kendall is superintendent of schools 
at Chelmsford. — The Rev. H. P. Ross 
is at St. John’s Rectory, Taunton. — 
A. B. Halliday is a counselor at law, 
112 Broadway, New York. — Dr. J. 
R. Jacoby has offices at 608 Madison 
Ave. and 25 West 52d St., New York. 
— M. A. Marsh’s address is 727 Park 
Ave., New York. — H. H. Baker has 
moved to 70 State St., Boston. — 
G. S. Fiske is at 117 Trenton St., E. 
Boston. — Dr. C. A. Whiting’s office 
is at 70 West 47th St., New York. 


1892. 
A. R. BENNER, Sec. 
Andover. 

Stephen Perkins Cabot received the 
degree of A. B. as of the Class of 92, 
at Commencement. — C. F. Palmer 
has been chosen superintendent of 
schools in Andover.— F. Bruegger’s 
studio, for pupils in vocal music, is 
720, 721, Fine Arts Building, 203 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. — P. 
Hall is assistant professor of Mathe- 
matics, in Gallaudet College, Washing- 
ton, D. C.—C. L. Hanson’s address 
is 36 Gray St., Cambridge. — M. D. 
Follansbee read a paper on “The 
English Lawyer of To-day” before 
the Law Club of the city of Chicago, 
April 26, 1901; the paper has since 
been printed by order of the club. — 
J. Shattuck, Jr., is treasurer of the 
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News from 


Essex Savings Bank, Lawrence. — 
About forty members of the Class at- 
tended the Pop Concert Graduates’ 
Night, June 24. 


1893. 
S. F. BATCHELDER, Sec. 
721 Tremont Building, Boston. 

G. H. Alden received the degree of 
Ph. D. from the University of Wis- 
consin in 1896, and is now professor 
of History and Political Science in 
Carlton College, Northfield, Minn. — 
H. B. Bacon is connected with the 
New Hampton Literary Institution, 
New Hampton, N. H. Address, Lock 
Box 6.— C. R. Bardeen writes from 
Baltimore, “I have charge of the Mi- 
eroscopic Anatomy in the Hopkins 
Medical School and have gone defi- 
nitely into Anatomy as a profession.” 
—W. L. Barrell, after leaving the 
Divinity School, was for four years 
an assistant at the Boston Athenaeum. 
—E. M. Bennett is living at Way- 
land, and practicing law at 50 State 
St., Boston. — H. F. Blake is prac- 
ticing law in Seattle, Wash. — A. T. 
Browne is practicing law at Boone, 
Iowa, and holds the position of referee 
in bankruptcy for several neighboring 
counties. — S. Chew is an attorney at 
law, with offices in the Girard Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. — E. R. Coffin has 
accepted a position in the legal de- 
partment of the General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y.— W. N. Cottrell 
is practicing law at Mason City, Ill. 
— A.C. Dearborn is with Henry Holt 
& Co., publishers, at their Chicago 
branch, 378 Wabash Ave. 


1894. 
E. K. Ranp, Sec. 
104 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 
The Secretary is at work upon the 
Class Report, but has been delayed by 
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the fact that so many men have failed 
to reply to his circulars. Replies 
should be sent at once to the above 
address, else the report cannot be pub- 
lished this year.— A. P. Carter is a 
member of the firm of Harwood, 
Dodge & Carter, 708 Tremont Bldg., 
Boston. — M. Ostheimer is dispensary 
physician to St. Christopher’s Hos- 
pital for Children, Philadelphia. — 
G. C. Fiske is instructor in Latin at 
the University of Wisconsin. — H. B. 
Smith is Latin instructor at the Den- 
ver High School. — A. G. Cummings 
received the degree of Ph. B. in 1898 
from the New York State Normal 
College, and is now principal of the 
Hubbardston High School. 
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1895. 
A. H. Newman, Sec. 
437 Marlborough St., Boston. 

The Secretary will be indebted to 
any one who gives him the addresses 
of or any information concerning New- 
ell A. Barker, William A. Butler, 
Frank J. Buchanan, George F. Cole, 
Jonas P. Daleen, Chauncey R. Perry. 
— There are still many members of 
the Class who have not replied to the 
questions that the Secretary sent out 
early in April. The publication of the 
Report is consequently delayed.— The 
program arranged for the second Tri- 
ennial was successfully carried out. 
Nearly 90 men went to Baker’s Island 
Tuesday afternoon on the invitation 
of their classmates from Boston and 
vicinity. As soon as Baker’s was 
reached, Reed and Highlands chose 
sides for a baseball game, and three 
innings of most exciting ball were 
played. Then dinner was announced 
at the Hotel Winneegan by Proprietor 
H. W. Morse, who was ’95 L. S. S. 
On the way back to Boston two boats 
with 91 men from Misery Island ran 
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alongside ’95’s steamer and mutual 
cheers and greetings followed. — Just 
150 men sat down to the second tri- 
ennial dinner at the Exchange Club, 
June 25. R. L. Raymond, was toast- 
master, and the speakers were E. K. 
Arnold, “’95 at Home;” A. W. Coo- 
ley, “’95 in Polities;” W.S. Patten, 
“°95 in Trade;” W. K. Brice, “’95 
in the Antipodes,” and C. M. Flan- 
drau, “’95 in the Middle West.” — 
H. E. Andrews’s address is 319 Canal 
St.. New York city.—S. F. Eddy, 
who has been second secretary at the 
American Embassy, Paris, has been 
appointed first secretary at Constanti- 
nople.— F. L. Gilman is with the 
Western Electric Co., New York city. 
— The Rey. T. R. Kimball has ac- 
cepted the rectorship of St. James 
Church, West Somerville. — M. L. 
Luther’s address is 430 West 118th 
St.. New York city. — Dr. G. T. 
Moore, instructor in Botany at Dart- 
mouth, has resigned to accept the po- 
sition of government algologist, an 
office recently created in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. — G. B. Richard- 
son received the Ph. D. degree from 
Johns Hopkins in June. He has been 
with the U.S. Geological Survey since 
the spring of 1900, spending the sum- 
mer of that year in the Cape Nome 
region of Alaska.— A. W. Tarbell is 
the editor of “The Brown Book of 
Boston.” — A few ’95 Portfolios, left 
in the publisher’s hands, have been 
secured for the Class. Any ’95 man 
may obtain one, as long as they last, 
for $2 by applying to the Secretary 
at 16 Congress St., Boston, or by 
sending him $2.25 by mail. 


News from 








1896. 
H. R. Storrs, Sec. 
Brookline. 


The Secretary desires the correct 
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addresses of T. Jenkins, Ch. Holmes, 
L. A. Ames, E. F. Champney and F. 
J. Williams. — 28 members met at 
an informal dinner at Hotel West- 
minster on June 24, and afterwards 
adjourned to Graduates’ Night at the 
“ Pop” concert, where in conjunction 
with *99 we made more noise than 
any three classes combined. 


1897. 
W. L. Garrison, Jr., Sec. 
60 State St., Boston. 

H. J. Wilder has entered the ser- 
vice of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, having given up his former 
position as instructor in Dummer 
Academy, South Byfield. — H. W 
Waterman is practicing law at 1232 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. —J. C. 
Gray has been admitted as a member 
of the firm of Mathews & Co., Bank- 
ers and brokers, 40 Wall St., N. Y. 
city. — Lombard Williams has asso- 
ciated himself with ‘Charles Brewer, 
96, under the firm name of Williams 
& Brewer, to carry on a business in 
real estate and investments in the 
Brazier Bldg., Boston. — H. W. Wel- 
lington is president of the Wellington- 
Pierce Co., dealers in curtains and 
lamp-shades, 37 Franklin St., Boston. 
—H. T. Nichols is with the Commercial 
Advertiser of New York city. — C. 
A. Martin has returned from New 
Mexico, where he went as assayer with 
the Cochiti Gold Mining Co., and is 
now in Lowell. — R. L. Barstow, Jr., 
is at Mattapoisett, for the summer; 
he returns to Camden, S. C., in the 
fall. —J. H. Choate, Jr., is again in 
London, England, and expects to re- 
turn to the Harvard Law School next 
season to complete his course there. 
— D. Cheever, M. D., Harvard, 1901, 
has received an appointment at the 
Boston City Hospital; he graduated at 
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News from 


the head of his Class. — R. B. Cutting 
took a course in History at the Har- 
vard Summer School, and will resume 
his position at Groton School in the 
fall.—C. A. Hardy is president of 
the Pureoxia Distilled Water Co., 
Whipple St., Boston. — W. G. Sewall 
has returned to Boston, from Porto 
Rico. — George Gleason, recently 
married, is to live in Kioto, Japan. 
—H. B. Priest has opened an office 
in Groton as a physician. 


1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

The triennial celebration proved to 
be most enjoyable. Thursday, June 
20th, 64 members of the Class marched 
behind the band to Soldier’s Field, 
each man carrying a red balloon. At 
the Field, these balloons, together with 
300 or 400 more held by members of 
other classes, were let loose and the 
breeze sent them flying directly over 
right and centre field. The game had 
to be stopped for a moment, but the 
sight and the effect was well worth the 
delay. —Class Day, the 21st, proved 
to be a fine day for recreation. — The 
dinner came on Saturday, the 22d; 
J. C. Rice was toastmaster, and the 
following toasts were responded to: 
“The Class,” F.S. Arnold; “’98 in 
Cambridge,” C. M. Sheafe, Jr. ; “’98 
away from Cambridge,” C. E. Morgan, 
3d; poem, G. H. Scull. After Scull 
had read his poem the Class called for 
his ’98 toast, written for the Junior 
dinner. E. D. Powers, just back from 
the Philippines, F. L. Beecher, all 
the way from Vancouver, B. C., and 
E. L. Sanborn, Jr., from Cuba, were 
called upon to speak for those who 
had come on to the dinner from a dis- 
tance. Among others called upon were 


A. H. Rice, E. D. Fullerton, D. M. 
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Goodrich, G. W. Bouvé, R. T. Park, 
F. H. Bigelow, 8. I. Tonjoroff, J. E. 
N. Shaw, B. H. Hayes, H. K. Brent, 
B. Rosenthal, H. I. Bowditch. Harry 
Woodruff, assisted by N. W. Cabot and 
E. Wadsworth, sang. — Monday an in- 
formal reception was heldat the Parker 
House, and over one hundred men par- 
took of the punch and other refresh- 
ments. Because of the deep feeling of 
sympathy which was expressed on all 
sides, the Secretary sent the following 
telegram to Yale, 98, — “In the midst 
of our triennial celebration our hearts 
are made extremely sad by the deplora- 
ble death of your classmate, Adelbert 
S. Hay. Our deepest and most sincere 
sympathy is yours.” To this the fol- 
lowing reply was received, — “ Please 
extend to your class the gratitude of 
Hay’s friends at Yale for the fraternal 
message of sympathy.” In the even- 
ing nearly 175 men met in front of 
the Public Library, where each man 
received a red balloon with a white ’98 
painted on it, and thence proceeded to 
the “Pop” concert, where additional 
recruits were found. ‘True to the cir- 
cus circular sent out to each member 
of the Class, it was “ an enjoyable and 
EXHILARATING entertainment.” — On 
Commencement Day the usual spread 
was held in Holworthy 23. No picture 
was taken, as not enough men came. — 
All the members of the Class should 
have received a copy of the Ist Report 
of the Treasurer and Secretary. The 
men are asked to look through it care- 
fully and notify the Secretary of any 
mistakes, particularly those in ad- 
dresses. — J. R. Proctor, Jr., and J. 
W. Kilbreth, Jr., have been advanced 
to first lieutenancies in the regular 
army. Kilbreth is still in the Philip- 
pines and Proctor in Porto Rico.— 
H. Sayre was mustered out of the 
40th Infantry in June and is now 
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traveling round the world. He left 
his regiment on reaching Japan. —The 
Secretary regrets to announce the 
death of the “Class Baby,” Hugh 
Davids Scott, Jr., who was born May 
2, 1899, and died a few days before the 
triennial celebration. — Percy Long is 
studying and traveling in Europe. — 
S. K. Kerns has left Baltimore, and 
next year will act as an instructor in 
the preparatory school of Winsor, 
93, at Concord.— G. W. Hall received 
the degree of M. D. this June at Johns 
Hopkins Medical School.— A. L. 
Bloom has bought a seat on the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange. — H. K. Brent has 
been made treasurer of the New 
Harvard Union for a term of three 
years, and graduate manager of ath- 


letics. < 
1899. 
ARTHUR ADAmMs, Sec. 
Quincy. 


99, in company with the other 
classes, attended the Yale ball game 
in Cambridge, on June 20, and sat 
in a specially reserved section. On 
Monday evening, June 24, about 50 
members dined together at the West- 
minster Hotel. It was thoroughly in- 
formal and there were no speeches. 
Telegrams were sent to, and cheers 
given for the Nine and the Crew, 
wishing them success. Later those at 
the dinner went to Graduates’ Night 
at the “Pop” concert. There ’99 
was very much in evidence, and after 
almost getting into a quarrel with 96, 
which had adjoining seats, suddenly 
became its most intimate friend, and 
together the two classes marched 
round the hall, cheering everybody 
and everything. Led by B. H. Dib- 
blee, 99, all the classes united in 
cheers for the Nine and the Crew, on 
the eve of their contests with Yale. — 
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W. H. Conroy has been at Bar Har- 
bor, Me., this summer settling up the 
affairs of his newspaper there, which 
he has sold out. His plans for the 
future are indefinite. —W. L. Cutting 
has been in Europe all summer. — A. 
G. Seattergood is with the Provident 
Life and Trust Co., of Philadelphia, 
in the treasurer’s office. — W. G. 
Morse is with the Pencoyd Iron Works, 
in Philadelphia. — John Ware is still 
with the Pennsylvania R. R., but has 
been transferred to Altoona, Pa. —C. 
S. Cook has been in Paris all winter, 
business there having rendered his 
proposed trip to West Africa impos- 
sible. — T. E. Hamilton has been in- 
struetor in French and German in 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa., 
during the last college year. He ex- 
pects to continue teaching modern 
languages. —F. R. Stoddard is with 
Brewster & Stoddard Co., in Cuba. 
They raise and export oranges and to- 
bacco to the United States. He writes: 
“T am settled on the San Juan y Mar- 
tinez Road out of Pinar del Rio, and 
I hope that any member of the Class 
coming to Cuba will pay me a visit.” 
—C.C. Mann has been to Cuba and 
Mexico for Silver, Burditt & Co., 
publishers, endeavoring, he says, “to 
persuade the natives to become edu- 
eated according to Yankee ideas.” 
His present address is 29 E. 19th St., 
New York. — C. H. McDuffie is in the 
Manchester Mills again, after his Eu- 
ropean trip. — R. A. Leeson is trea- 
surer of the Universal Winding Co., 
95 South St., Boston. — H. P. Huntress 
is in the auditor’s office freight ac- 
counts, Boston and Maine R. R., Bos- 
ton. — Paul Burrage is in the insur- 
ance business, 28 Equitable Building, 
Boston. — F. Tomlinson is treasurer 
of N. C. Cummings & Bro., packers 
of hermetically sealed goods, 24 
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Plum St., Portland, Me. — T. S. Wat- 
son is with his father, R. C. Watson, 
in fire and marine insurance, 95 Milk 
St., Boston. — Changes of address : 
W. B. Donham, Rockland; W. B. 
Coffin, 433 Walnut St-, Brookline; J. 
F. Brice, 14 Craigie St., Cambridge; 
H. P. White, 84 University Road, 
Brookline. 


1900. 
Exrot SPALDING, Sec. 
66 Lincoln St., Boston. 

About 50 members attended the 
Graduates’ Night “ Pop” concert, June 
24. The Class met in Holworthy 8 
on Commencement Day, and about 75 
members partook of the lunch. It is 
hoped that next year more men will 
attend, and that we may get up a 
Class dinner before the Graduates’ 
Night. It was attempted this year, 
but so many men were out of town 
that it had to be given up. Members 
of the Class are asked to send in any 
items which they think will be of 
interest to their classmates. The Sec- 
retary will be very glad to furnish any 
address or give any information in his 
power. The first Report will be issued 
this fall, and it is very necessary that 
the members should send in their ad- 
dresses and answer promptly any ques- 
tions which may be asked. —H. L. 
Ewer is with Francis Willey & Co., 
wool, Boston. —J. S. Cochrane is in 
the Lackawanna Steel and Iron Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. — Arthur Gilman is in 
the Bank of Commerce, Boston. — C. 
S. Forbes is in the insurance business 
with Robert Bird. — R. D. Boardman 
is with Burroughs & De Blois, real 
estate dealers, Boston. — T. M. Shaw 
is still abroad at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, Paris. — Wm. Clough is with 
F. S. Moseley & Co., brokers, Boston. 
— L. Warren is in the United States 
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Steel Co., Everett. — Duncan Harris 
is employed by the Astor Estate, New 
York. — F. L. Higginson, Jr., and 
Wm. Burden were expected home in 
August. — John Saltonstall has been 
acting as private secretary to Ambas- 
sador Choate in London. — A. Jay, Jr., 
has returned from his trip round the 
world. —C. N. Prouty, Jr., is in the 
Hilo Railroad Co., Hilo, Hawaii. — 
R. C. Heath is on a rapid trip round 
the world, as he expects to complete 
it in time to enter his third year at 
the Law School, in September. — R. 
E. Lee is with Dana Estes & Co., 
publishers, Boston. — H. W. Flagg is 
in the office of the Calumet and Heela, 
Boston. — Horace Morison is travel- 
ing in Europe. — H. T. van Dusen is 
in the office of the chief engineer of 
the Boston Elevated R. R. Co. —O. 
Howes, Jr., is with Parkinson & Burr, 
brokers, Boston. — Edward Gray, Jr., 
is traveling for D. M. Osborne & Co., 
harvesting machinery. Address, 20 
Elizabeth St., Auburn, N. Y. — F. B. 
Talbot, S. W. Lewis, and Chas. Har- 
ding returned in June from their tour 
round the world. — Conrad Hobbs has 
been attending the London wool sales, 
and working in a mill in Alsace. — J. 
S. Bigelow, Jr., has been to South 
America on a sailing vessel. — A. N. 
Rice expects to enter the Law School 
this fall. — H. H. Fox has been abroad 
during the past year. — K. Sherburne 
has been doing shop work in the Har- 
vard Summer School.—G.G. Hubbard 
is supposed to be in India. — H. W. 
Welch is with Hayden, Stone & Co., 
53 State St., Boston. — Dwight Davis 
and Holeombe Ward have been play- 
ing tennis in England, and have been 
in several tournaments in America this 
summer. —C. Hardon is in the bank- 
ing business in Boston. — L. Howland 
is with Waldo Bros., cement dealers, 
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Boston. — E. S. Foster is with G. W. 
Foster & Co., furs, Boston. — L. G. O. 
Smith has been working in connection 
with the Buffalo Exposition. — J. N. 
Trainer, Jr., is with McClure’s Maga- 
zine, New York. — H. R. Johnsen is in 
the stock brokerage business in New 
York. — G. Nichols reached Honolulu 
in June on his trip round the world in 
a sailing vessel. — C. A. Howland, Jr., 
is in the Quiney Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
—G. H. Mifflin, Jr., is traveling in 
Europe. — M. M. Foss is with the 
Baker & Taylor Co., publishers, New 
York. — A. S. Clark is with the Invest- 
ment Corporation, Boston.—J. M. 
Glidden, Jr., is in the real estate busi- 
ness with William F. Beal & Co., Bos- 
ton. — A. M. Goodridge is in the bond 
business in Boston. — H. S. Gale has 
left A. W. Tedcastle & Co., and is 
doing field work with the U. S. Geolo- 
gical Survey in the North Carolina and 
Tennessee Mountains. — Eliot Spal- 
ding has been elected treasurer of the 
Lestershire Mfg. Co., and is at the 
the Boston office, 66 Lincoln St. 


1901. 
H. B. Crark, Sec. 
249 West 54th St., New York, N. Y. 

The following men have thus far 
announced their occupations: Min- 
ing Engineers: H. P. Henderson, H. 
Adams, R. W. Shapleigh, R. M. Black, 
G. H. Grant, C. C. Brayton, D. Brown, 
H. A. Flanders, F. W. Lovejoy, Jr. 
Electrical Engineers: C. D. Burchenal, 
W. H. McGrath, H. H. Peyton, H. 
Rawson. Mechanical Engineers: R. 
C. Barnes, S. G. Ellis, J. W. Coolidge, 
G. H. Gerrish, J. W. Welsh. Civil 
Engineers: W.A. Bassett, C. H. Dut- 
ton, S. M. Klein, W. Meadowcroft, H. 
F. Tucker, R. I. Wilby. Medicine: 
J. L. Ransohoff, C. W. Nichols, L. 
Mendelsohn, R. M. Brown, F. D. Bos- 
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worth, Jr., J. S. Millard, F. L. Bur- 
nett, H. N. Fobes, W. Whittemore, 
M.D. Miller, R. Dexter, W. H. Walk- 
er, H. F. Newhall, E. J. Denning, C. 
B. Palmer, P. D. Dean, G. C. Shat- 
tuck, S. Strauss, J. D. Clark, F. W. 
Hitchings, W. L. Hearn, W. B. Swift, 
S. B. Wolbach, H. G. Giddings, B. E. 
Wood, J. V. Freeman, Jr, L. M. 
Freedman, W. K. 8S. Thomas. Teach- 
ing: D. Cohn, S. P. Cabot, W. H. 
Clawson, J. L. Mason, Jr., H. N. 
Loomis, S. F. Poole, C. W. Locke, E. 
C. Knight, Bliss Knapp, M. J. Kling, 
R. V. Kennedy, W. B. Norris, W. T. 
Jones, H.S. V. Jones, G. E. Huggins, 
G. M. Hosmer, E. B. Horn, W. E. 
Hocking, M. A. Hawkins, E. E. Green- 
wood, E. R. Greene, G. P. Milne, C. A. 
Moore, J. E. Root, E. H. Ruby, R. G. 
Usher, M. J. Wall, H.C. Small, R. C. 
H. Thompson, G. B. F. Aiken, A. F. 
Bailey, Jr., F. W. Bancroft, O. W. 
Billings, T. J. Bosworth, W. H. Bow- 
ers, B. G. Brockway, J. J. Brower, F. 
R. Bryson, M. C. Burke, Jr., S. H. 
Bush, C. E. Fisher, P. Folly, T. Peters- 
son, R. S. H. Dyer, S.S. Drury, E. H. 
Douglass, C. E. Dimick, G. B. Collier, 
H. P. Nash, R. B. Nason, L. I. New- 
ton, G. B. Colesworthy. Architecture: 
R. W. Gray, J. E. Somes, Jr., W. 
Appleton, Jr., S. L. Beals, W. B. Brag- 
don, S. G. Davenport, W. H. V. Mac- 
Donald, R. H. Greeley. Chemistry: 
G. E. Behr, Jr., F. C. Ware, A. H. 
Fiske, A. D. Wyman, N. R. Davis, C. 
A. Straw, Jr., O. A. Daudt, S. K. 
Singer. Journalism: W.L. Leighton, 
W. F. Howes, H. W. Mead, J. G. Cole, 
E. L. Bowker. Harvard Law School. 
W. A. Frost, L. S. Thierry, S. H. E. 
Freund, G. N. Shorey, M. Freiman, 
H. C. Shaw, S. W. Mifflin, D. J. 
Murphy, J. J. O’Donnell, Jr., C. I. 
Pettingell, T. H. Reed, H. M. Rich- 
mond, E. C. Stern, D. M. Spratt, G. 
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H. Tower, A. Turner, N. B. Vander- 
hoof, R. McC. Walsh, S. M. Whalen, 
W.F. Williams, L. Wilmerding, H. P. 
Chandler, W. M. Ivins, Jr., W. Catch- 
ings, W. S. Heilborn, M. Caro, H. R. 
Brigham, J. R. Locke, H. C. Force, 
J. P. Laundrigan, R. O. Burton, S. J. 
Kornhauser, H. H. Flower, H. B. Kirt- 
land, R. A. Feiss, E. P. Jones, Jr., P. 
H. Eley, J. F. Jennings, C. F. Dutch, 
S. E. Duffin, C. Crocker, E. L. Dicker- 
man, F. M. Ives, A. P. Crosby, P. E. 
Coyle, G. Ireland, J. W. Hudson, H. 
W. Hoe, M. T. Hall, R. E. Goodwin, 
P. G. Gerry, E. S. Bacon, H. Blythe, 
S. Bamber, H. W. Bowker, B. D. Bar- 
ker, O. W. Branch, J. F. Bassity, J. 
G. Brackett, L. H. Bonelli, Jr., H. L. 
Shattuck, G. M. McConnell, R. D. 
Swaim, D. C. Hirsch, P. L. Sullivan, 
M. A. Sullivan, A. U. Hersey, A. H. 
Strickland, J. B. Henney, Jr., J. C. 
Miller, H. J. Stewart, H. F. Baker, 
G. H. Montague, C. M. Bard, H. W. 
Palmer, C. F. C. Arensberg, H. H. 
Sargent, H. A. Conway, E. Schlesinger, 
C.L. Cole. Business: E. S. Emerson, 
C. L. Ellison, B. H. Ellis, G. H. East- 
man, M. R. Rothchild, A. Sachs, W. 
M. Swift, E. J. Samson, C. C. Shippee, 
Joseph Smith, C. Fletcher Shaw, L. J. 
Watson, 2d, D. P. Wheelwright, DeL. 
P. White, E. A. Wye, C. E. Reck, J. 
G. Pierce, C. Marshall, Jr., R. Stearns, 
T. W. Little, L. S. Jackson, W. Jud- 
son, H. V. Poor, H. S. Hyde, G. T. 
Putnam, A. H. Howard, A. S. Hewins, 
P. E. Hawkins, H. G. Hart, Jr., T. 
Gerrish, M. A. Ratshesky, H. W. 
French, R. M. Roloson, G. S. Morse, 
W. A. Parker, C. A. Peters, A. L. 
Sweetser, C. J. Swan, M. Adler, R. 
Anthony, J. C. Bayley, H. F. Beal, G. 
Bell, J. F. Briggs, M. E. T. Brown, 
R. Flint, G. O. Chase. Ministers: C. 
A. McAlpine, Jr., C. H. Howe, E. H. 
Hill, T. L. Frost, A. E. Minard, A. 
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McG. Stewart, P. J. Steinmetz, Jr., 
G. W. Smith, C. Franklin Shaw, F.C. 
Williams, H. R. Chamberlin. 240 
men are undecided or have sent in no 
answer. — W. Channing, Jr., is work- 
ing in the Boston and Albany R. R. 
division superintendent’s office, Boston. 
— G. W. Canterbury will be a mining 
chemist. — J. A. Camprubi will take 
a graduate course in the L. S.S.— 
J. E. Marvin is an instructor in the 
State Normal Training School, Bridge- 
port, Conn. — L. Lewis is engaged in 
newspaper work. — R. H. Leavell will 
be a farmer in Dallas, Tex.—C. F. 
Leatherbee is in the lumber business 
in West Newton.-——J. S. Lawrence 
intends to be a dry goods merchant in 
Boston. — G. M. Allen is an assistant 
at the Harvard Observatory. — W. H. 
Attwill is a contractor and builder. — 
J. Angus, Jr., is a bank clerk. — E. 
Auten is assistant city clerk, Fall 
River. — A. R. Ballark is working in 
an iron foundry.— L. de P. Cole will 
enter a banker’s office. — G. E. Clark 
will go into paper manufacturing. — 
G. C. Clark, Jr., will enter a banker’s 
office in New York city. —L. D. 
Christie is assistant foreman of the 
machine department of the Union Me- 
tallic Cartridge Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
— J. S. Chipman will be an interior 
decorator. — R. W. Cheney is agent of 
the Mutual Life Ins. Co. of New York, 
with Cheney & Cheney, Manchester, 
N. H.—R. M. McKay is playing 
minor parts in John Drew’s company. 
—C. D. Daly is in the U. S. Military 
Academy, West Point, N. Y. — P. H. 
Custis will enter a banking house. — 
F. R. Crosby is a teacher in the Dum- 
mer Academy, South Byfield. — A. 
W. Cooper intends to take up forestry. 
— G. B. Doyle will be a florist. — M. 
B. Dill will study dentistry. — R. W. 
Dibble will enter a banking house. — 
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C. W. Davol will be a printer. — R. 
H. Dana, Jr., will take a course in 
architecture in Columbia University. 
— G. G. Whitney will go into rail- 
roading.—S. Whitney is a broker’s 
clerk in New York. —H. S. Whiton 
is draughtsman for a firm of engine 
builders. — L. H. Woolsey intends to 
be a geologist.— W. S. Burgess is a 
naval architect in Boston. —S. H. 
Eldredge is engaged in the wholesale 
grocery business. — Robert Edwards 
is studying to be an artist. — W. M. 
Dudley is a banker and broker in New 
York city. —F. R. Du Bois will go 
into the insurance business. — J. C. H. 
Fitz is engaged in smelting in the 
Copper Queen Mine, Bisbee, Ariz. — 
Reginald Fincke is working in a bro- 
ker’s office in Utica, N. Y.—J. E. 
Falker is a hide and leather dealer, 
609 East Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
—L. Endicott is with a paper manu- 
facturing company in New York. — R. 
M. H. Harper will go into the publish- 
ing business.— J. W. Hallowell is in 
a banking house in Boston. —J. A. 
Graydon is manager of an estate in 
Clifton, Cincinnati, O. — T. H. Gray, 
Jr., is engaged in woolen manufactur- 
ing. — M. I. Goldman intends to be a 
geologist. — F. B. Gilpatrick is a min- 
ing engineer with the B. F. Sturtevant 
Co., Boston. — H. V. Hubbard will be 
a landscape architect. — W. S. Hinch- 
man and W. R. Lawrence will be mas- 
ters in the Groton School. — A. B. 
Hendricks, Jr., is an electrician with 
the Stanley Electric Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
field. — P. B. Haviland is in the china 
business with Haviland & Co., 45 Bar- 
clay St., New York. — J. F. Havey is 
a traveling salesman of cotton ma- 
chinery. — A. P. Keith will take up 
theatrical work, in connection with 
Keith’s Theatre, Boston. — W. W. 
Justice, Jr., is a wool merchant in 
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Philadelphia, Pa.— H. McK. Jones 
will be a dry goods commission mer- 
chant in St. Louis, Mo. — C. W. Jaynes 
will be a druggist in Boston. — H. F. 
Hurlburt, Jr., is on the Boston Globe. 
— A. W. Krey is treasurer of an elec- 
trie light company, Boston. —F. J. 
Kneeland is an express agent and 
orange shipper at Sinona, Fla. — A. H. 
Kintner is secretary of the Scranton 
Stock and Grain Co., and a stock bro- 
ker at Stroudsburg, Pa.—V. R. C. 
King will take up railroad work on 
the Pennsylvania R. R.— A. H. Gil- 
bert is with Foote & French, bankers, 
Boston. — H. C. McNeil is in the 
wholesale grocery business at 25 Mar- 
ket St., Chicago, Il]. —G. M. Mead is 
a purchase and sales clerk with Wat- 
son & Brown, bankers and brokers, 80 
Broadway, New York. — E. P. Morse 
is manager of the Cambridge Botani- 
eal Supply Co., Cambridge. —T. V. 
Moynahan is a dye manufacturer in 
Cambridge. — H. H. Murdock is man- 
ager of the New York office of the 
Library Bureau of Boston. —G. F. 
Neal is a clerk in the Wildey Savings 
Bank, 52 Boylston St., Boston. —C. 
W. Nieman is in the live stock busi- 
ness in Schuyler, Neb. — J. A. O’Gor- 
man is in the wholesale dry goods 
business. — A. E. Story is clerk at the 
Merchants’ Nat. Bank, and city clerk 
of the city of Norwich, Conn. — H. L. 
Stone intends to be a musician. — W. 
E. Stilwell intends to be a school 
superintendent. — W. Stevens is assist- 
ant editor of the World’s Work. — M. 
D. Smith is a civil engineer in the em- 
ploy of the Sewerage Commission, 
Gloucester. — J. K. Robinson is with 
the Diamond Match Co., 19 S. Charles 
St., Baltimore, Md. —R. S. Russell 
will go into the pulp and paper manu- 
facturing business. — R. W. Sayles 
will go into cotton manufacturing. 
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— R. W. Seymour is with the Library 
Bureau, 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston. — 
T. H. Sweetser is with the United 
Trust Co., Kingston, Jamaica. —J. L. 
Pultz is in the mining business. — W. 
T. Reid, Jr., is studying to be head- 
master of Belmont School, Belmont, 
Cal. — A. H. Rice is a student in the 
American School of Classical Studies, 
Rome, Italy. — A. W. Robinson is 
with the Carrara Paint Co., Baltimore, 
Md.— H. W. O'Leary is with the 
American Woolen Co.—J. E. Paige 
is engaged in cotton manufacturing. — 
E. A. Pierce is an operative in a cot- 
ton mill in New Bedford. — F. Pope, 
2d, intends to be a naval architect. — 
J. E. Postlethwaite intends to go into 
a banker’s office in New York. — B. 
M. Brownell is preparing to be a hotel 
proprietor. — J. L. Brown is a real 
estate and insurance broker at 5 Gar- 
den St., Newburyport.— L. Bullard 
will enter the Bussey Institution to 
study landscape architecture. — A. H. 
Bumstead is a topographer on the U. 
S. Geological Survey. — M. L. Bern- 
stein is with a wholesale sponge com- 
pany at 161 William St., New York. 
— Meyer Bloomfield is working in the 
University Settlement, 184 Eldridge 
St., New York. —R. Boardman is in 
a real estate office at 56 Ames Build- 
ing, Boston. —C. L. Thurston has a 
position in the U. S. Legation, Buenos 
Ayres, Argentine. — H. K. Wead isa 
real estate broker at 16 State St., Bos- 
ton. —C. M. Weatherwax is in the 
lumber and timber business, Aberdeen, 
Wash. —N. T. Weitzel is in the elee- 
trical business, St. Louis, Mo. —M. 
L. Wetherell is in the glucose busi- 
ness in Gloucester. — E. M. Switzer, 
Jr., intends to take up railroading. — 
H. W. Taggart will enter the lumber 
business. — B. Taylor is with Whitall, 
Tatum Co., glass manufacturers and 
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druggists’ supplies, New York. — R. 
S. Taylor will go into the ice business. 
—G. 0. Thacher will engage in marine 
insurance. —R. S. Silver is with M. 
T. Silver & Co., cloak manufacturers, 
Cleveland, O. —J. A. Sibley, Jr., isa 
hardware merchant, South Bend, Ind. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Joseph Le Conte, s ’51, the vener- 
able professor of Geology and Zodlogy 
in the University of California, died 
suddenly, July 6, in the Yosemite Val- 
ley, of heart failure. Accompanied by 
his daughter, he was on his way to join 
the summer camping party of the 
Sierra Club in Tuolumne Meadows. 
His death was probably due to over- 
exertion in the rarefied air of the 
Yosemite. He was a Southerner by 
birth and a Huguenot by descent. He 
was born in Liberty County, Ga., in 
1823, and was graduated from the 
Lawrence Scientific School at Har- 
vard in 1851. He had previously 
taken his A. B. at the University of 
Georgia in 1841, and at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, New York, 
in 1845. His first work as an instruc- 
tor was done in Oglethorpe College, 
Franklin College, and South College, 
remaining twelve years in the last- 
named institution. Prof. Le Conte 
went to the University of California 
in 1868. Here he wrote most of the 
works on geology and evolution that 
have made him famous. He was the 
best-beloved professor in the State 
university faculty, and his lectures 
were so largely attended that the au- 
diences more than filled the biggest 
class rooms. Before going to Califor- 
nia he was professor of Chemistry, 
Mineralogy, and Geology in the Col- 
lege of South Carolina. He received 
an LL. D. from the University of 
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Georgia in 1879 and from Princeton 
in 1896. He was a member of the 
American Philosophical Society and 
of the National Academy of Sciences; 
a fellow of the American Academy ; 
and an honorary member of the Cali- 
fornia Academy of Sciences. 

B. M. Bristol, d ’99, has opened an 
office in Groton. 

Prof. W. H. Welch, A ’00, of Johns 
Hopkins, and Theobald Smith, ’ ’01, 
of Harvard, are directors of the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research, 
New York city. 

W. B. Doyle, /’95, Rep., is mayor 
of Akron, O. 

Dr. F. E. Clark, m ’01, is house 
physician of the Springfield Hospital. 

Prof. Charles Gross, h 01, and Na- 
thaniel Paine, h ’98, have been elected 
members of the Mass. Historical So- 
ciety. 

H. M. Hopkins, p °96, is to be in- 
structor in Latin at Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn. 

H. DeF. Smith, p ’96, assistant pro- 
fessor of Greek at Bowdoin, has been 
called to Amherst. 

Dr. J. T. G. Nichols, m ’59, 
trustee of the Mass. Hospital for Dip- 
somaniacs and Inebriates. 

E. W. Blackhurst, / ’97, is principal 
of the Racine, Wis., high school. 

Dr. H. C. Boutelle, m 99, is settled 
in Danvers. 

At the annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Dental Society, in Boston, 
June 5 and 6, Dr. W. E. Boardman, 
d ’86, of Boston, was reélected editor 
for the ensuing year; Dr. W. P. Cooke, 
d °81, of Boston, was elected second 
vice-president ; and Dr. J. T. Paul, 
d 91, Boston, was reélected treasurer. 

Prof. Asaph Hall, A °79, has re- 
signed the lectureship in Celestial Me- 
chanics at Harvard University, and 
will spend the next year or twoabroad. 
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Charles Augustus Peabody, L. S., 
’38, died in New York city, July 4, 
within a week of his 87th birthday. 
He was born at Sandwich, N. H., and 
studied at the Harvard Law School 
in 1838-39. A strong Whig, he took 
no active part in politics until 1855, 
when he helped to organize the Re- 
publican party in New York State. In 
the same year he was appointed jus- 
tice of the New York State Supreme 
Court. The governor appointed him 
a commissioner of quarantine in 1858, 
and four years later Pres. Lincoln 
made him judge of the United States 
Provisional Court for Louisiana. He 
was also judge of the Criminal Court 
in New Orleans. In the following 
year he became chief justice of the 
Supreme Court of Louisiana. He was 
appointed United States attorney for 
the Eastern District of Louisiana in 
1865, but in the same year he returned 
to New York and resumed his private 
practice. He had been vice-president 
of the Association for the Reform and 
Codification of the Law of Nations, 
and in 1885 was a delegate of the 
United States government to the in- 
ternational Congress of Commercial 
Law. 

Ex-Secretary Richard Olney, / 58, 
and Judge George Gray, L. S., were 
recently elected regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

Rev. S. C. Beane, ¢ ’61, is presi- 
dent of the Ministerial Union, the 
general organization of Unitarian min- 
isters. 

Prof. I. N. Hollis, h 00, served as 
a juror of awards at the Pan-Ameri- 
ean Fair. 

Dr. Robert MacDougall, p ’93, is 
professor of Experimental Psychology 
in the School of Pedagogy, New York, 
and Morris Loeb, ’83, is professor of 
Chemistry. 
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H. G. Pender, / ’00, is practicing at 
Norwood. 

Col. James Kilbourne, / ’68, is De- 
mocratic nominee for governor of 
Ohio. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. In no other way can a complete reg- 
ister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
of articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily and weekly press. 

Charles Moore, ’78, has written the 
introduction to the “History of the 
United States Capitol,” an elegant 
illustrated volume recently published 
by the government. 

Western Reserve University Bulle- 
tin for May contains “ A List of Plays 
probably acted between the Years 
1601 and 1611,” by A. H. Thorndike, 
p 96 (Cleveland, O.) 

In the Revue des Deux Mondes for 
June 1, Mme. Bentzon writes of Col. 
T. W. Higginson, “41, as “a repre- 
sentative American.” 

Prof. J. H. Beale, Jr., ’82, has writ- 
ten an introduction to a new edition of 
Translation of Glanville, 
published by John Byrne & Co., 
Washington, D. C. 

Correa M. Walsh, ’84, has recently 
published through the Macmillan Co. 
“The Measurement of General Ex- 
change-Value,” an exhaustive work of 
which further notice will be made in 
the Graduates’ Magazine. 

G. A. Reisner, ’89, who is excavating 
in Egypt, has published ‘“ Tempel- 
urkunden aus Telloh” (in “ Mitteil- 
ungen aus den orientalischen Samm- 
lungen der Kénigl. Museen zu Ber- 
lin”), Berlin, 1900, folio, pp. 76, 155 
autographic leaves, price M. 56. 


Beamer’s 
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The diaries of Lieut. Dudley Brad- 
streét at the siege of Louisburg, 1745- 
46, Sergeant David Holden in the 
French and Indian War, 1760, and 
Lieut. Amos Farnsworth in the Revo- 
lutionary War, 1775-79, which Dr. S. 
A. Green, 51, originally edited for 
the Mass. Historical Society, he has 
printed in a single volume, with the 
title “ Three Military Diaries kept by 
Groton Soldiers in Different Wars.” 
The value of these records is enhanced 
by Dr. Green’s notes. (For sale by 
G. E. Littlefield, 67 Cornhill, Boston.) 

Three addresses by J. T. Mitchell, 
’55, Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, have been printed in 
pamphlet form, viz: “The District 
Court of the City and County of Phila- 
delphia,” 2d edit.; “ Fidelity to Court 
and Client in Criminal Cases ;” and 
“ John Marshall.” 

W. C. Collar, h ’59, and M. G. 
Daniell, °63, have compiled “First 
Year Latin,” a manual which differs 
in several respects from other begin- 
ners’ manuals in Latin, and will prob- 
ably be found an improvement on most 
of them. The authors believe that a 
boy taught by their method ought at 
the end of the first year to be able to 
read simple Latin easily, and to write 
short compositions, to have a vocabu- 
lary of some 2500 words and a work- 
ing knowledge of the rudiments of 
grammar. By compact arrangement 
they have made their book so small 
that it can be gone through twice in 
the school year, and so comprehensive 
that it should serve to cover these 
various important matters. (Ginn: 
Boston. Cloth, mailing price, $1.10.) 

E. K. Rand, ’94, has published “ Der 
dem Boethius zugeschriebene Trak- 
tat de fide catholica” in the Supple- 
mentband of the Neue Jahrbiicher 
xxvi, Teubner, Leipzig, 1901. 
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C. C. Soule, 62, has reprinted from 
the Harvard Law Review his exhaus- 
tive and valuable paper, “ Year-Book 
Bibliography.” 

The Rev. J. T. Bixby, ’64, has 
brought out a new edition of his 
“Crisis in Morals,” under a new title, 
“The Ethies of Evolution.” 

C. E. L. Wingate, ’83, is preparing a 
new five volume edition of his works, 
which is to be published in the fall by 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. of New York. 

Mark L. Luther, [’95,] has written a 
story of Mexico entitled “ The Reck- 
oning,” which is being published in 
the National Magazine. 

Prof. C. F. Griffith, [’95,] of the Im- 
perial University, Tokyo, has edited a 
reprint of Ricardo’s Essays on Cur- 
rency and Finance. 

G. L. Hamilton, ’95, is the author 
of “The Indebtedness of Chaucer’s 
‘Troilus and Cresseyde’ to Guido 
delle Colonne’s ‘ Historica Trojana.’ ” 

A. W. Vorse, ’89, has written the 
article on English and American Liter- 
ature in the 19th Century for the Jn- 
ternational Year-Book, 1901. 

Two of the late issues in the River- 
side Biographical Series are ‘“ Thomas 
Jefferson,” by Henry C. Merwin, ’74, 
and “ John Marshall,” by Prof. James 
B. Thayer, ’52. Mr. Merwinsucceeds 
well in the difficult task of giving a 
compact and interesting account of 
the many-sided Jefferson. He shows 
Jefferson to be. what we believe he 
really was, a great man — intellectu- 
ally the greatest of all the Founders 
of the Republic. And Mr. Merwin 
insists that Jefferson’s thoroughgoing 
democracy, not borrowed, as is often 
asserted, from the French theorists, 
but based on his own deductions from 
study of human nature, history, and 
destiny, was so fundamental that it 
cannot be superseded. He bestows 
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high praise on many other of his sub- 
ject’s qualities and achievements, but 
he does not spare criticism of short- 
comings. The total impression left by 
the little memoir is that it is fair. — 
Prof. Thayer’s sketch of Marshall is 
thus far the most valuable permanent 
fruit of the Marshall Celebration last 
February. It shows, first, the attrac- 
tiveness of Marshall, the man, many 
of whose characteristics remind one 
of Lincoln ; next, it narrates briefly 
Marshall’s public life before his ap- 
pointment in 1801 as Chief Justice; 
and, finally, it gives very clearly an 
account of some of Marshall’s great 
decisions — of his construction (crea- 
tion, one might say) of the great prin- 
ciples which, until lately, have been 
the sheet anchor of the Republic. The 
years, which winnow reputations, have 
left Marshall alongside of Washing- 
ton and Jefferson; and there can be 
no better introduction to him than 
Prof. Thayer’s delightful memoir. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 75 cents each. ) 

Mr. William Vaughn Moody, ’93, 
has followed up his “ Masque of Judg- 
ment” with a volume of “ Poems,” 
which contains the half-dozen pieces 
which have appeared in the magazines 
during the past two or three years and 
have given him a reputation, besides 
ten others now first printed. Reread- 
ing his “ Ode in Time of Hesitation,” 
and “ On a Soldier Fallen in the Phil- 
ippines,” confirms the impression that 
it is by his thoughtfulness and moral 
earnestness that Mr. Moody deserves 
consideration; if he does not fail in 
these, he may go much farther. It is 
already a worthy achievement to have 
put into ringing verse the indignation 
of the conscience of the Republic at a 
great historical crisis. Many of the 
poems are lighter in theme, and ip 
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some we find a certain large humor. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
Cloth, $1.25.) 

To several numbers of Le Maitre 
Phonétique (Paris) Prof. J.Geddes,’80, 
contributed last spring an account of 
the study of Modern Languages at 
Boston. 

No. 1 of vol. i of the Science Bulle- 
tins of the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences is devoted to an 
illustrated monograph on “ The Vari- 
ations of a Newly Arisen Species of 
Medusa,” by Alfred G. Mayer, p ’97. 
(Maemillan: New York. Pp. 27; 25 
cents net.) 

David Gray, ’92, has the concession 
of the Art Handbook to the Buffalo 
Pan-American Fair. 

J. C. Fernald, ’60, has compiled 
“ Scientific Side-Lights,” classified 
illustrations for the benefit of public 
speakers, writers, editors, ete. (Funk 
& Wagnalls Co.: New York.) 

Dr. H. R. Storer, °50, has brought 
his list of “ Medals, etc., illustrative of 
the Science of Medicine,” printed in 
the American Journal of Numismatics, 
through number 1623. 

The diary of Pres. Ezra Stiles, h 
1754, is to be published by the Yale 
Corporation. 

Henry Norman, ’81, contributes an 
introduction to “The Awakening of 
the East: Siberia, Japan, China,” from 
the French of P. Leroy-Beaulieu. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.: New York.) 

The translation by the late Prof. 
Whitney of the Atharva Veda is soon 
to appear as vols. v and vi of the 
Harvard Oriental Series. 

Dr. J. L. M. Curry, / ’45, is the au- 
thor of “ Civil History of the Govern- 
ment of the Confederate States, with 
Some Personal Reminiscences.” (B. 
F. Johnson Publishing Co.: Rich- 
mond, Va.) 
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“The Orations and Essays of Ed- 
ward John Phelps,” A ’89, late U. S. 
minister to Great Britain, have been 
issued by Harper, New York. J. G. 
McCullough is the editor and J. W. 
Stewart writes a memoir. 

To Bulletin No. 34 of the Depart- 
ment of Labor Dr. Azel Ames, m 71, 
contributes a monograph on “ Labor 
Conditions in Porto Rico,” and the 
Rey. N. P. Gilman, ¢’71, a paper on 
“ Social Economics at the Paris Ex- 
position.” (Washington, D. C., Gov- 
ernment Printing Office.) 

Prof. J. Geddes, Jr., ’80, professor 
of Romance Languages in Boston Uni- 
versity, has edited with Asst. Prof. 
F. M. Josselyn, Jr., a volume of selec- 
tions from Padre Isla’s version of 
‘¢ Historia de Gil Blas de Santillana.” 
The volume, which appears in Heath’s 
Modern Language Series, contains 
many of the most entertaining pas- 
sages of one of the most entertaining 
books in the world. The editors have 
not swamped their selections with 
notes, but they have provided a suffi- 
cient explanation of the real difficul- 
ties, and they have added a vocabu- 
lary anda map. (D.C. Heath & Co., 
Boston.) 

In ‘The New Epoch for Faith,” 
Dr. George A. Gordon, ’81, presents 
the most optimistic interpretation of 
evolution and of present tendencies 
that we have seen. Dr. Gordon is, if 
we mistake not, the most thoroughly 
versed in philosophy of any of our 
popular intelligent preachers to-day. 
Accordingly, his book challenges 
throughout the attention of every se- 
rious reader; it adduces reasons 
and demands them ; and, as a result, 
whether we agree with its fundamental 
assumptions or not, we cannot fail to 
feel deep respect for its author, and 
to be stimulated in mind and spirit. 
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The rationalist will ask why, when so 
much is thrown over, it is worth while 
to keep any of the old-fashioned super- 
naturalism ; but although this ques- 
tion is pertinent, it by no means im- 
plies that the value of Dr. Gordon’s 
book depends on the answer you give 
to it. His book deserves serious at- 
tention because it offers an interpre- 
tation by a sympathetic and highly 
trained mind of the problems of exist- 
ence. It is practical, for Dr. Gordon 
never forgets that religious or other 
doctrines are best tested by applying 
them. The discussion keeps a high 
plane, and it is often very striking; 
as, for example, in the chapters on 
the function of irony in life, and on 
Christ’s irony. Dr. Gordon writes 
not only with philosophy and theolo- 
gical history at command, but with 
wide acquaintance with literature; and 
in many a passage he reveals an unus- 
The reader 
may, or may not, accept his conclu- 
sions, but he will certainly be charmed, 
and more than probably strengthened 
for the daily struggles of life. He 
may well emulate Dr. Gordon’s cour- 
tesy in dealing with opponents; and 
his vigor and sincerity in grappling 
with stubborn facts. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, $1.50.) 

“ Education and the Philosophical 
Ideal,” by Horatio W. Dresser, ’95, a 
work which “applies the spiritual ideal 
not only to the problems of education, 
but to the problems of later life,’ is 
issued by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York ($1.25). 

A new volume of poems by Prof. 
George Santayana, ’86, will be issued 
soon by Scribner, New York. 

Prof. W. E. B. DuBois, ’90, printed 
recently through the Atlanta (Ga.) 
University Press a pamphlet of 115 
pages on “ The College-Bred Negro.” 
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The well-known school edition of 
Sallust’s ‘‘ Catiline,” by Allen and 
Greenough, has been revised by Prof. 
J. B. Greenough, ’56, and M. G. Dan- 
iell, 63. The chief variation in this 
from the earlier edition is in the 
added vocabulary, and the marking of 
long quantities in the text. The notes 
have also been rewritten. (Ginn: 
Boston. Cloth, 97 cents.) 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
are to publish a volume of essays by 
the late Dr. C. C. Everett, ¢ ’59. 

The Imperial South African Asso- 
ciation, London, has reprinted for 
popular distribution “Causes of the 
War in South Africa, from the Ameri- 
can Lawyer’s Standpoint,” by James 
Green, ’62. 

‘‘The Stage in America, 1897-1900,” 
is the most recent published work of 
Norman Hapgood, ’90. (Maemillan.) 

Johnston’s “High School History 
of the United States ” has long been a 
favorite text-book for schools. Prof. 
Wm. Macdonald, ’92, now of Brown 
University, has revised it, adding 
chapters which bring the narrative 
down to 1900, and overhauling the 
earlier portions of the work. It is well 
supplied with maps, illustrations, ete. 
(Holt: New York.) 

Nathaniel Paine, h °98, has edited 
the diary of C. C. Baldwin, librarian 
of the American Antiquarian Society. 
(Printed by the Society : Worcester.) 

Vol. xii of Harvard Studies in Clas- 
sical Philology is dedicated to Prof. 
W. W. Geodwin, “ in commemoration 
of the happy completion of fifty years 
since he received his first degree in 
Arts from Harvard College, and of 
forty-one years since he became Eliot 
Professor.” It also serves to mark 
Prof. Goodwin’s retirement from ac- 
tive teaching, and we think that it will 
generally be regarded as the most 
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valuable of all the series. Its con- 
tributors, who are either colleagues or 
past pupils of Prof. Goodwin, furnish 
a group of studies which touch many 
interests, — literary, textual, gram- 
matical, archaeological. The twenty- 
five articles, with the names of their 
authors, follow: “On Ellipsis in some 
Latin Constructions,” Prof. J. B. 
Greenough; “ Catullus vs. Horace,” 
Dr. Wm. Everett ; “ Manuscripts of 
Suetonius,’’ Prof.C. L. Smith ; “ Iam- 
bic Composition of Sophocles,” by 
Prof. Isaac Flagg; “ Tzetze’s Notes on 
the Aves of Aristophanes in Codex 
Urbinas 141,” by Prof. J. W. White; 
“ Subjunctive and Optative Conditions 
in Greek and Latin, ” Prof. W. G. Hale; 
“Unpublished Scholia from the Vati- 
canus (C) of Florence,” Prof. Minton 
Warren; “Studies in Sophocles,” Prof. 
J.H. Wright; “Plato as a Playwright,” 
Louis Dyer ; “ Lucianea,” Prof. F. G. 
Allison ; ‘“ Musonius in Clement,” 
Prof. C. P. Parker; “Plato, Lucre- 
tius, and Epicurus,” Prof. Paul Shorey; 
‘Plutarch, Pericles xiii,” Prof. H. N. 
Fowler; “ Notes on the so-called Ca- 
puchin Plans of Athens,” illustrated, 
Prof. J. R. Wheeler; ‘‘ Miscellanea,” 
Prof. M. H. Morgan; ‘‘ The Preposi- 
tion ab in Horace,” Prof. J. C. Rolfe; 
“ Notes on a 15th Century Manuscript 
of Suetonius,” Prof. A. A. Howard; 
“The Antigone of Euripides,’ Prof. 
J. M. Paton; “The Use of uh with 
the Participle,” Prof. G. E. Howes; 
“Notes on the Tragic Hypotheses,” 
Prof. C. H. Moore; “ An Observation 
on the Style of St. Luke,” Prof. J. H. 
Ropes; “ The Use of uf in Questions,” 
Prof. F. C. Babbitt; “Notes on the 
Old Temple of Athena on the Acropo- 
lis,” W. N. Bates; “ On the Greek In- 
finitive after Verbs of Fearing,” Prof. 
C. B. Gulick; ‘* Argos, Io, and the 
Prometheus of Aeschylus,” illustrated, 
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Prof. J. C. Hoppin. (For sale by the 
Publication Agent, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge.) 

The Yale Corporation have author- 
ized the publication of a series of vol- 
umes, illustrating the work done in 
several departments of the University, 
and to serve asa permanent memorial 
of the bicentennial anniversary this 
autumn. The first two volumes in this 
series are entitled “ Research Papers 
from the Kent Chemical Laboratory of 
Yale University,” which Prof. Frank 
Austin Gooch, ’72, professor of Chem- 
istry at Yale, edits. There are in all 
108 papers by 45 students, with or 
without Prof. Gooch’s collaboration, 
and covering the most important work 
done at the Kent Laboratory since its 
opening in 1888. Many of these pa- 
pers have been printed in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Science and in the 
American Chemical Journal, so that 
their value has been well tested by 
chemists. But the presentation in 
this form of so large a body of work 
enables one to perceive much better 
than when the same has been examined 
piecemeal, the general qualities which 
characterize it. Prof. Gooch and Yale 
University may well take satisfaction 
in the evidences furnished by these vol- 
umes of the high standard of the inves- 
tigations pursued at the Kent Labora- 
tory. Some of the researches have led 
to intrinsically valuable results, and 
all of them show that excellent meth- 
ods of thoroughness and painstaking 
prevail. The volumes are well printed 
and handsomely bound, and carefully 
indexed. (Scribner: New York. 
$7.50 net.) 

Dr. Lyman Abbott, h ’90, has pro- 
duced, in “ The Life and Literature of 
the Ancient Hebrews,” what we may 
describe as an interpretation of the 
Old Testament in the language of the 
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“higher criticism.” His purpose is 
to sum up for the average reader what- 
ever is known, or can be reasonably 
conjectured, about the author and 
date of each book; to discuss its his- 
torical, religious, or literary bearings ; 
and to deduce from the whole the con- 
ditions under which the Hebrews lived 
and the message which through them 
has been spread over the world. Be- 
ing a born popularizer, Dr. Abbott is 
eminently fitted for this work. He 
has an unusual aptitude for getting at 
the results of philological and exeget- 
ical scholars, and at setting them 
forth plainly. Any one not a special- 
ist, who wishes to know where the 
“higher criticism ” leaves the Jewish 
Scriptures, can hardly do better than 
to consult this book; from which it 
appears that to orthodoxy of Dr. Ab- 
bott’s variety the higher criticism is 
no bogey at all. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.: Boston. Cloth, $2.) 

The new Catalogue of the Hasty 
Pudding Club is nearly ready. Its 
editors are Barrett Wendell, Jr., H. 
L. Shattuck, and W. B. Wheelwright. 
There is to be a special édition de luxe 
of 40 copies on hand-made paper, with 
etchings, specially made by Reich, of 
J.C. Ropes, ’57, and L. McK. Garri- 
son, 88. In addition each subscriber to 
this edition receives separate copies of 
the two engravings, with the artist’s 
signature. (Price $25.) There will 
be an edition of 1000 at $1 apiece, 
containing half-tones of the original 
etchings. E.S. Martin, ’77, furnishes 
the introduction, and the volume is to 
be dedicated to Ropes and Garrison. 
Past members of the Pudding should 
apply for copies to Henry L. Shat- 
tuck, 135 Marlborough St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Bulletin No. 30, of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, contains an 
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elaborate “Forest Working Plan for 
Township 40” in the Adirondacks, by 
R. S. Hosmer, a 94. It is an exhaus- 
tive contribution to practical forestry, 
and is illustrated by maps and many 
half-tones. (Government Printing 
Office: Washington, D. C.) 

C. L. Slattery, ’91, Dean of the 
Cathedral, Faribault, has written an 
interesting memoir of Felix Reville 
Brunot, “a civilian in the war for the 
Union, president of the first Board of 
Indian Commissioners.”” Mr. Brunot, 
born in 1820, made early in life a for- 
tune in business, and then devoted 
himself to philanthropical and civic 
service. From his home near Pitts- 
burg, his influence spread throughout 
Pennsylvania, and when the Civil War 
broke out he spared no effort to sup- 
port the Union and to mitigate the suf- 
ferings of the soldiers. In the former 
work he introduced in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church convention a resolu- 
tion upholding the national cause and 
repudiating slavery ; and although at 
that time that Church disliked to ex- 
press disapproval of an institution de- 
fended by most Episcopalians in the 
South, Brunot and a few patriots like 
him carried the day. Reading of his 
insistence, one recalls how Phillips 
Brooks, then a young Episcopal cler- 
gyman in Philadelphia, also scorned 
the wavering of his fellow churchmen. 
In behalf of the soldiers, Brunot or- 
ganized a body of nurses, went himself 
to the front, and ministered to the 
wounded on the battlefield. He was 
captured, while on hospital duty, and 
sent a prisoner to Libby Prison. After 
the war, his great service was for the 
Indian. Among the very few bright 
gleams in the long record of abuse, 
corruption, oppression, and extermi- 
nation that stands against the United 
States, people and government, in their 
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dealings with the Indian is the entire 
nobility of Brunot as president of the 
Board of Indian Commissioners. Not 
only did he do much at the time, but 
he left an example which the conscience 
of the nation has never forgotten. 
Dean Slattery has told the story of 
this admirable life simply and with 
reverent enthusiasm. Norshould his 
portraiture of Mrs. Brunot, in all re- 
spects her husband’s counterpart, be 
overlooked, for it too is lifelike. 
(Longmans: New York.) 

Under the title “The 19th Century,” 
theremarkable group of articles printed 
in the New York Evening Post of Jan. 
12,1901, has been collected in a volume 
which may long serve as a summary 
of human progress in the last century. 
Under the heads “ Law and Govern- 
ment,” ** History,” “Sociology,” “ Lit- 
erature and the Fine Arts,” “ Educa- 
tion and Science,”’ “ Applied Science,” 
“Transportation,” and “The Science 
of War,” are given 37 essays, each by 
a recognized specialist. The number 
of Harvard contributors is gratify- 
ingly large. Thus Arthur G. Sedg- 
wick, ’64, describes “ English Political 
Development in the Century ;” Prof. 
A. C. Coolidge, ’87, “The Expansion 
of Russia in the 19th Century ;” 
Charles F. Lummis, [’81], “ Mexico; ” 
Charles A. Cutter, ’55, “ Library De- 
velopment ;” Henry T. Finck, ’76, 
“Musiec;” C.S. Peirce, 59, “ The Cen- 
tury’s Great Men in Science;”’ Prof. 
Simon Newcomb, s 58, “The Centu- 
ry’s Advance in Astronomical Sci- 
ence;” Dr. J. S. Billings, h ’86, 
“ The Progress of Medicine ;” Leslie 
Stephen, 2 ’90, ‘‘ Evolution and Reli- 
gious Conceptions; ” Prof. John Trow- 
bridge, s ’65, “ Progress of Electricity 
from 1800 to 1900;” Eugene T. Cham- 
berlain, ’78, ‘Development of the 
Merchant Marine;” Pres. A. T. Had- 
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ley, h ’99, “ Railroad Economy in the 
19th Century.” There are also arti- 
ticles by Profs. J. B. Moore, W.G. 
Trent, and Monroe Smith of Columbia 
University; by Horace White, An- 
drew Carnegie, James W. Alcxander, 
Andrew Lang, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, Edmund 
Gosse, Pres. Franklin Carter, and 
others. (Putnam: New York. Cloth, 
8vo, $2.00.) 

MAGAZINE ARTICLES BY HARVARD 

MEN. 

Ainslee’s. (July.) ‘‘Song,’’ P. B. Goetz, 
93; ‘‘Wu Ting-fang,’’ L. A. Coolidge, 
83. 

Amer. Historical Review. (July.) ‘“* The 
Risings in the English Monastic Towns in 
1327,”’ N. M. Trenholme, p 97; “* A Trial 
Bibliography of American Diplomacy,” 
A. B. Hart, ’80. 

Amer. Journal of Sociology. (Mar.) 
‘* The Organic Theory of Society,”’ A. H. 
Lloyd, ’86. 

Amer. Review of Reviews. (Aug.) 
* John Fiske,” 63, J. G. Brooks, t °75. 

Anglo-American, (July.) ‘*The Anti- 
Saloon League : Its Object and its Accom- 
plishment,’’ G. H. Johnson, p °S7. 

Annals of the Amer. Academy of Polit- 
ical and Social Science. (May.) ‘*A Mu- 
nicipal Program,’’ H. E. Deming, ’71. 

Atlantic. (June.) ‘* A Hermit’s Notes 
on Thoreau,” P. E. More, p °93. (July.) 
‘* King Alfred,’ L. Dyer, ’74; ‘‘ A Letter 
from Italy,’’ H. D. Sedgwick, Jr., °82; 
** The Cardinal Virtues,’’ W. DeW. Hyde, 
79. (Aug.) ‘‘ Reciprocity or the Alter- 
native,” B. Adams, °70; ‘‘ Reminiscen- 
ces of a Dramatic Critic,’ H. A. Clapp, 
60; ‘ John Fiske,”’ ’63. 

Century. (June.) ** Angus Pete,” F.S. 
Palmer, °87; ‘‘ Greetings,’’ C. Seollard, 
Sp., 86; ‘‘ Tolstoi’s Moral Theory of Art,”’ 
J. A. Macy, 99. (July.) ‘* The Millenary 
of King Alfred at Winchester,’ L. Dyer, 
74. (Aug.) ‘“* Photographing by the Light 
of Venus,”’ W. K. Brooks, p 75. 

Chautauquan. (May.) ‘‘ Inner Life of 
Socrates,” H. N. Fowler, °80. (June.) 
‘*TInner Life of Plutarch,’’ H. N. Fowler, 
80. 


Columbia College Quarterly. (June.) 
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** Latin versus the Vernacular in Modern 
Education,’ G. R. Carpenter, °86. 

Educational Rev. (June.) ‘* Notes on 
Foreign Schools,’’ W. S. Jackman, ’84. 

Forum. (June.) ‘* Religion of a College 
Student,”’ F. G. Peabody, ’69; ‘‘Sale of 
Texas to Spain,’’ H. S. Boutell, °76; 
‘*The Shortened College Course,” C. F. 
Thwing, ’76; ‘‘Is the Elective System 
Elective ?’’ J. Corbin, 92. 

Gunton’s. (May.) ** Coédperation in Eng- 
land,’’ N. P. Gilman, t °71. 

Harper's. (June.) ** ASea-Turn,”’ T, B. 
Aldrich, A °9. (July.) ‘* Her Protest,’’ 
C. H. Page, 90; ** The Scope of Modern 
Love,”’ H. T. Finck, °76. 

International. (June.) ** American Wo- 
man (from a German point of view),”’ H. 
Miinsterberg, A °01; ** Encroachment of 
the American College on the University,”’ 
S. E. Baldwin, L. S., °62. (July.) ‘* Aea- 
demic Freedom in America,”? W. DeW. 
Hyde, °79; ‘‘ American Quality,” N. S. 
Shaler, s “62. 

McClure’s. 
Martin, “77 
D. Gray, °92. 

North American Review. (June.) ‘* W. 
J. Stillman,” W. D. Howells, h °67. 
(Aug.) ‘* Foreign Trade and Prosperity,” 
J. F. Johnson, ’78. 

Outing. (June.) ** Theodore Roosevelt, 
The Sportsman and the Man,” O. Wister, 
82. 

Outlook. 
Regatta. 1852.” 

Philosophical Review. (May.) ‘‘ Plural- 
ism: Empedocles and Democritus,” A. H. 
Lloyd, ’86. 

Practical Ideals. (June.) 
and Stars.” F. E. Abbot, °59. 

School Review. (June.) ‘* Obligations 
and Limitations of the High School,” 
C. F. Thwing, ’76. 

Scribner’s. (June.) ** Finland,’’ H. Nor- 
man, °81; ‘*Oratory,”’ G. F. Hoar, °46. 
(July.) ‘*Parkman at Lake George,”’ 
F. Parkman, 44; ‘‘ Some Famous Orators 
I have heard,’ G. F. Hoar, °46. (Aug.) 
“The Pines of Lory,”’ J. A. Mitchell, 
Se. Sch., 63. 

World’s Work. (June.) ‘‘ The Negro 
as he really is,’ W. E. B. DuBois, °90., 
(July.) ‘‘ The Salvation of the Negro,” 
B. T. Washington, h °96. 


(June.) ‘*‘ Women,” E. S. 
‘*Crowninshield’s Brush,” 


June.) ‘‘ First Harvard-Yale 


‘** Wagons 
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SHORT REVIEWS. 

— The Moriscos of Spain: Their 
Conversion and Expulsion. By Henry 
Charles Lea, h ’90. (Lea Brothers 
& Co.: Philadelphia. Cloth, $2.25). 
That Mr. Lea should treat this sub- 
ject is one of the rare instances of 
perfect correspondence between the 
historian and his book. We can think 
of but few writers, even in this judi- 
cial age, sufficiently judicial to tell this 
story, one of the most shocking in all 
human records, without allowing his 
indignation to carry him away. But 
Mr. Lea has been for forty years busy 
over the most explosive historical ma- 
terial; he has trained his temper; and, 
incidentally, he has acquired a vast 
amount of information, certainly more 
than any one else writing in English 
has ever had, concerning this partic- 
ular subject. His intention was to 
present the story of the Moriscos as 
an episode in the larger history of the 
Inquisition; but he has done well to 
detach it, for it makes an independent 
and symmetrical whole. Mr. Lea be- 
gins by describing the Mudéjares be- 
fore the conquest of Granada gave the 
Spaniards possession of the whole of 
what had been Moorish Spain. They 
were in agriculture, in industry, in 
commerce, and in thrift the very salt 
of the Peninsula ; and they accepted 
the domination of the Spaniards at 
least as cheerfully as the English af- 
ter Hastings accepted the rule of the 
Normans. But five years had not 
elapsed after the fall of Granada, be- 
fore Spanish intolerance turned to 
open persecution. Ximenes — one of 
the creatures who, for the honor of hu- 
manity, ought never to have been born 
— inaugurated that policy of alternate 
violence and guile which culminated 
120 years later in the expulsion of the 
Moriscos. Black as is the record of 
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physical inhumanity, of massacre, tor- 
ture, confiscation, enslaving — written 
in the Book of Judgment against Spain 
—it is still less revolting than the 
moral cruelties which, under the guise 
of religion, Spain practised on her vic- 
tims. The mere coupling of the word 
religion with the proceedings of the In- 
quisition measures the Spaniards’ inea- 
pacity for conceiving even dimly the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. Mr. Lea traces 
with unfailing clearness the varying 
shades of “conversion;” the religious 
fictions which the Inquisitors spread as 
nets to entrap the innocent; the conniv- 
ing with hypocrisy; the brutality which 
under the name of reconciliation 
awaited renegades who professed peni- 
tence. Mr. Lea’s skill in distinguish- 
ing the slightest shades of difference in 
what we may call the theological side of 
the history is most remarkable. Hav- 
ing succeeded in this, we are not sur- 
prised that he succeeds in disentangling 
the political web, which is so much less 
intricate. His final chapter, summing 
up the enormity, should be read by 
the glib and truculent persons who to- 
day make light of disregarding the 
claims of justice toward “ inferior” 
races. Spain has had her retribution 
—moral, political, and economical. 
She drove out the Moriscos to whom 
her wealth at home was due: when 
they were gone, she was unable even to 
imitate their methods of agriculture 
and trade. The gold which poured 
into her from the New World was a 
curse, completing the corruption of 
her grandees and adding to the bitter- 
ness of her peasants’ misery. The ex- 
pulsion of the Moriscos was but an- 
other expression of Spanish character, 
which had expressed itself earlier in 
the Inquisition and in the organization 
of the Jesuits; a character in which 
religious guile and fanaticism were 
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coupled with cruelty and blood-thirsti- 
ness to a degree happily unparalleled 
in any other so-called Christian na- 
tion. ‘ Spain was the one land,” says 
Mr. Lea, “in which the Church had 
full opportunity to fashion at her will 
the lives and aspirations of the peo- 
ple, and the result is seen in the mis- 
ery and decrepitude which blasted the 
illimitable promises of the opening six- 
teenth century.” In conclusion, Mr. 
Lea’s book is a permanent contribu- 
tion to history ; whoever perceives the 
importance of the subject, and appre- 
ciates how Mr. Lea has mastered it, 
will understand how much praise that 
statement carries. We have noted 
two slight misprints: 1511 for 1611 
(p. 362), and 1518 for 1618 (p. 369). 

— Four Great Venetians. By Frank 
Preston Stearns, 67. (Putnam: New 
York. Cloth, $2.) Giorgione, Titian, 
Tintoretto, and Paul Veronese are the 
four great masters whom Mr. Stearns 
has chosen for his subjects. He writes 
of them with unflagging enthusiasm, 
and in the course of his book he ex- 
presses many ideas about art in general 
and painting in particular that deserve 
attention. His book has, in fact, more 
comprehensiveness than at first ap- 
In an introduction he traces 
Venetian painting to its origins: dis- 
cusses briefly the Vivarini and Crivelli, 


pears. 


and criticises John and Gentile Bellini; 
thus leading up to the first of the great 
masters, Giorgione. He next gives in 
detail whatever biographical facts are 
now accessible concerning each of the 
four; and then he proceeds to examine 
critically, at ample length, their paint- 
ings. Although much has been written 
about every one of the masterpieces 
here discussed, Mr. Stearns forms his 
own opinion and expresses it with inde- 
pendent frankness. He is familiar 
with all the galleries and he cites ex- 
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amples from Madrid to the Hermitage. 
Hence, his comparisons are based on 
the broadest foundations. When it 
comes to personal preferences, readers 
will be most apt to differ from him. 
The present reviewer, for instance, 
would rank John Bellini’s portraits 
higher than Mr. Stearns does; and he 
would not call Carpaccio “the Words- 
worth of Venetian art; a painter of 
plain, simple, impressive personalities, 
prosaic in form, but poetic in content.” 
But, on the other hand, we should 
sympathize to the full with the fervor 
which Venetian painting kindles in Mr. 
Stearns, and we should praise him 
highly for having succeeded in pro- 
ducing a book on painting that is of- 
ten eloquent and never dull. To have 
avoided both the dry dissection of one 
class of art critics and the gush of sen- 
timentalists is a rare feat. Some of 
his analyses — of Tintoretto’s “ Death 
of Abel ” and “ Miracle of St. Mark,” 
for instance — are truly imaginative. 
In regard to the biographical details, 
which are, of course, of secondary im- 
portance, he is not always exact, or 
at least he puts forward very frail 
conjectures for facts. This applies 
especially to what he says about Tin- 
toretto. But the main purpose of the 
book is esthetic, not biographical, and 
it can be recommended to every one 
who wishes to become acquainted with 
Venetian painting, for its enthusiasm, 
varied information, and interest. Art 
to Mr. Stearns is a living influence, 
which he communicates to his readers. 
Several heliotypes of characteristic 
pictures are inserted in the volume. 
— Up from Slavery. By Booker 
T. Washington, h ’96. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.: New York. Cloth, 
$1.50.) To say that this is the most 
important book ever written by a 
negro, is to speak far within bounds. 
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For it is not only a very remarkable 
autobiography, but also a summary of 
a problem, hitherto deemed insoluble, 
involving two races, two civilizations. 
Had the story been that of a white 
man who overcame immense difficul- 
ties, it would have ranked among the 
most thrilling of its kind, — with that 
of Solomon Maimon, for instance, who 
was bred in almost equal squalor. 
But Mr. Washington has risen both 
from the lowest material misery and 
from the social catacombs to which 
his race was condemned. Interest in 
the man is absorbed, as we read, by 
interest in the people of whom he is 
the spokesman and representative; 
and this is the highest praise that can 
be given to any leader. It testifies 
alike to his integrity and to his un- 
selfishness. One hardly realizes at 
first how invariably Mr. Washington 
shuns mere personal gossip about 
himself, and fixes his attention on the 
work in progress. Yet this, too, re- 
veals his character. His greatness we 
attribute not to his energy, nor to his 
power of persuading all sorts of men 
to help his cause, nor even to his 
strong grip on affairs, nor to his un- 
usual intellectual clearness, but to his 
power to apprehend fundamental 
moral truths, and to apply them with 
unwavering trust in their ultimate 
prevailing. There is no great prin- 
ciple adopted for the black man at 
Tuskegee which might not be adopted 
with similar success for white men, or 
red men, or yellow men. Mr. Wash- 
ington reckons as confidently on the 
potential productivity of the virtues 
intelligently applied, as the “ practi- 
cal” manufacturer does on the output 
of his spindles. By proving that edu- 
cation, coupled with industry and tem- 
perance, raises negroes not less than 
white men, Mr. Washington has done 
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more than all the acts of Congress and 
of politicians since 1865 to solve the 
Negro problem. No longer can any 
one decently affirm that the general 
laws of intellect and morals cannot be 
made to operate on persons whose 
skins are black. Mr. Washington tells 
his story in simple language. His in- 
tense practicalness reminds us of 
Franklin, but he is fundamentally re- 
ligious, which Franklin was not. The 
chapters in which he describes the early 
days at Tuskegee — an old shanty and 
a hen-house the first “buildings” 
used by the Institute — thrill with ex- 
citement; and when success comes, it 
brings other burdens and labors, the 
narrative of which holds the reader’s 
enthusiasm to the end. The book 
abounds in observations which one 
would like to quote, but for this Maga- 
zine it must suffice to give the follow- 
ing passage : “ More than once I have 
been asked what was the greatest sur- 
prise that ever came to me. I have 
little hesitation in answering that 
question. It was the following letter, 
which came to me one Sunday morn- 
ing when I was sitting on the veranda 
of my house at Tuskegee, surrounded 
by my wife and three children : ‘ Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, May 28, 
1896. President Booker T. Washing- 
ton, My dear Sir: Harvard University 
desires to confer on you at the ap- 
proaching Commencement an honorary 
degree; but it is our custom to confer 
degrees only on gentlemen who are 
present. Our Commencement occurs 
this year on June 24, and your pre- 
sence would be desirable from about 
noon till about five o’clock in the after- 
noon. Would it be possible for you 
to be in Cambridge on that day ? Be- 
lieve me, with great regard, very truly 
yours, Charles W. Eliot.’ This was 
a recognition that had never in the 
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slightest manner entered into my 
mind, and it was hard for me to re- 
alize that I was to be honored by a 
degree from the oldest and most re- 
nowned university in America. As I 
sat upon my veranda, with this letter 
in my hand, tears came into my eyes. 
My whole former life — my life as a 
slave on the plantation, my work in 
the coal-mine, the times when I was 
without food and clothing, when I 
made my bed under a sidewalk, my 
struggles for an education, the trying 
days I had had at Tuskegee, days when 
I did not know where to turn for a 
dollar to continue the work there, the 
ostracism and sometimes oppression 
of my race, —all this passed before 
me and nearly overcame me.” (Pp. 
295-6.) It should be the duty of 
every public man, North or South, 
to read this book; and of every re- 
former and philanthropist; and, finally, 
of all others who are interested in 
thrilling biography, or who wish to 
make the acquaintance of one of the 
the chief personal forces of our time. 
— Genealogical Gleanings in Eng- 
land. By Henry F. Waters, 755. 
(New England Historic Genealogical 
Society: Boston. 2 vols., quarto, 
cloth, $10.) When the New England 
Historic Genealogical Society secured, 
some twenty years ago, the services 
of Mr. Henry F. Waters, ’55, as its 
antiquary-in-chief in England, it set 
in motion what has proved to be the 
most remarkable achievement in gene- 
alogy which any American has per- 
formed. Mr. Waters pursued the 
method of ‘“gleaning” among the 
registers of wills and deeds, making 
abstracts whenever he came upon pas- 
sages referring to American families, 
and sending these abstracts home to 
be printed regularly in the Society’s 
Register. Of the vast amount of ma- 
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terial thus accumulated, the more im- 
portant items are reprinted in these 
two volumes, filling 1450 large pages, 
and containing about 2000 separate 
extracts. How many families or indi- 
viduals are mentioned, can be guessed 
from the fact that indexes of names 
and of places fill 200 additional pages. 
While much of this material is inter- 
esting primarily to tracers of pedigrees, 
collaterally, at least, it has a much 
wider interest, because it illustrates 
the family customs, legal practices, 
religious and social traditions, and 
even the business methods, which ob- 
tained during many generations in 
England. You can hardly open at 
any page which has not these quaint 
attractions. But, of course, what has 
brought to Mr. Waters the best de- 
served crown worn by any genealogist 
to-day was his discovery among’ his 
gleanings, of the family record of John 
Harvard; of the ancestry of George 
Washington and of Roger Williams; 
of the Winthrop map and the Maver- 
ick manuscript; and of the will of 
Alexander Selkirk — the original Rob- 
inson Crusoe. Any one of these dis- 
coveries would have established his 
reputation; that they are all his, proves 
him preéminent. The process by 
which he identified John Harvard was 
almost as intricate and exciting as the 
plot of a detective story — indeed, it 
is evident that a great antiquary must 
possess the faculty of guessing straight 
from the most trivial clues, which be- 
longs also to a good detective. What 
Mr. Waters unearthed about the 
Founder of Harvard College enables 
us to realize that Harvard was a living 
man, instead of a pale abstraction, 
about whom we know several vital 
facts, and can conjecture with reason- 
able certainty a good many others. 
Katherine Harvard, his mother, and 
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her three husbands, and Thomas, his 
brother, have all been rescued from 
oblivion by Mr. Waters. (Vol. i, pp. 
117-34.) Mr. John T. Hassam, ’63, 
gives in the introduction full partieu- 
lars about this discovery, with an ac- 
count of the conferring of an honorary 
degree on Mr. Waters in 1885, with 
Pres. Eliot’s address. Throughout 
the volumes Mr. Hassam’s original 
notes to Mr. Waters’s gleanings have 
wisely been reprinted from the Reg- 
ister, as they throw light on many 
obscurities, and serve to connect oth- 
erwise disjointed passages. ‘To illus- 
trate the text there are several pic- 
tures, including a fine view of John 
Harvard’s mother’s house at Stratford- 
on-Avon (reproduced in the Gradu- 
ates’ Magazine a few years ago), fac- 
similes, coats of arms, and fifty or 
more tabular pedigrees. A striking 
portrait of Mr. Waters forms the 
frontispiece of volumei. We under- 
stand that a limited number of copies 
of this invaluable work are for sale by 
the New England Historic Genealogi- 
cal Society, 18 Somerset St., Boston. 
— The Diary of a Freshman. By 
Charles M. Flandrau, ’95. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.: New York. Cloth, 
$1.50.) Since Cuthbert Bede wrote 
“ Verdant Green,” many a clever col- 
lege man has itched to relate the 
humorous lives of other Freshmen; 
and some have actually made the 
attempt, but none, we think, has suc- 
ceeded like Mr. Flandrau. The Fresh- 
man is one of the few types that still 
survive in life and in literature, al- 
most unchanged by the rubbing of new 
conditions. The obdurate father, 
the irascible old gentleman, the 
“ Aunty Doleful” old maid, even the 
proverbial mother-in-law have begun 
to fade as types whose verisimili- 
tude nobody questions; but the Fresh- 
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man remains. And Mr. Flandrau 
may be called par excellence his bi- 
ographer. The scene of the book is 
laid at Harvard at the present day. 
The hero, Tommy Wood, is a West- 
erner, who in the beginning tramps 
with his mother up and down Cam- 
bridge looking for rooms; then regis- 
ters in a room where “a dissatisfied- 
looking little man with a red necktie 
sat reading a newspaper;” and then 
passes through the various experi- 
ences of the autumn term. Mr. 
Flandrau’s humor rarely fails him; 
his descriptions are lively, his wit 
often very bright. Besides the hero, 
who though green at first is a typical 
good fellow, the principal characters 
are Duggie, the most popular man in 
college, and Berrisford, a harum- 
scarum practical joker, but alsoa good 
fellow. By means of these, and many 
subordinate persons, Mr. Flandrau 
represents student life from many 
points of view. Members of the Fac- 
ulty appear, more or less disguised, 
from time to time. One of them, 
Fleetwood, can hardly be said to be 
disguised at all, and he enlivens many 
a scene. How familiar are his “ Fri- 
day evenings ” in Grays, where “the 
lions roar” — the “lions” being 
pseudo - celebrities, like the rosy- 
cheeked Colonel, whose title to dis- 
tinction is that he once trod on Thack- 
eray’s toes. Fleetwood reappears at 
the Holly Tree, and at the French 
Restaurant, and in other places, al- 
ways with his raillery on the surface, 
and beneath it a genuine interest in 
the undergraduates. There is nothing 
funnier than the description of “ the 
King’s Helmet,” the new feature of 
Bloody Monday night, and nothing 
more dramatic than the closing pages, 
in which are described the election of 
the First Ten of the Dickey, and the 
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running of the neophytes ; but many 
other parts of the book are admirable 
in their own way. Even Bostonians 
will have to laugh at the capital account 
of the typical Boston “ man” from the 
age of five until he marries. Boston 
society girls, who if rich and unat- 
tractive are danced with from a sense 
of duty early in the evening, come in 
for their share of good-natured satire. 
So do Freshman advisers, and the 
typical seminar conductor, who “ spoke 
with painful slowness, as if trying not 
to emphasize any one topic to the ex- 
clusion of the others, — which had the 
effect of making his entire discourse, 
from beginning to end, horribly im- 
portant.” There are scenes at the 
pawnbroker’s and at the theatre; ex- 
aminations, followed by special proba- 
tion; trying for the Advocate and 
athletic teams ; and innumerable little 
bits of every-day college life, that are 
unmistakably genuine. Mr. Flandrau 
has given in this book a much broader 
and better balanced, and therefore a 
truer view of undergraduates than he 
gave in his “ Harvard Episodes; ” and 
while his humor will appeal first of 
all to Harvard men, it is so fresh and 
vivid as to be intelligible to every- 
body, whether Harvard-bred or not; 
and the oldest reader or the young- 
est cannot fail to have many a laugh 
over it. 

— Beacon Biographies. Five more 
issues of this admirable series have 
come to hand. The first in impor- 
tance and excellence is Ulysses S. 
Grant, by Owen Wister, ’82, who com- 
presses into the space at his disposal a 
fine epitome of the great commander’s 
career. Mr. Wister has chosen — judi- 
ciously, most readers will think — to 
portray the fundamentally important 
military work of Grant, and to pass 
over the rest with only slight notice. 
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What Grant was and did in the civil 
war, rather than what he was as presi- 
dent and afterward, forms the pith of 
the little book. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Wister has succeeded, by a few well- 
etched strokes, to suggest the other 
side, the side of flaws and failures, in 
Grant’s character, so as to leave the 
impression of a well-rounded portrait. 
Mr. Wister has worked out a style — 
compressed, nervous, rapid — which 
suits exactly the purpose of such a 
sketch : 
the passage referring to B. F. Butler 
(p. 108), does his style become granu- 


only once or twice, notably in 


lated and jerky, suggesting the ‘scare’ 
heads of the daily press. But the total 
effect, whether of the style or the sub- 
stance, is that this is a model of its 
kind. — Very different in everything 
save excellence is the sketch of Louis 
Agassiz, by Miss Alice Bache Gould, 
daughter of Dr. B. A. Gould, ’44. Miss 
Gould had the difficult task of deserib- 
ing the personality, not of a man of 
action but of aman of science. Agassiz 
had, indeed, immense magnetic charm, 
and he filled every one who came near 
him with his passion for investigating 
nature: but itis very unusual for any 
biographer, least of all for the bio- 
grapher of a man of science, to com- 
municate this charm as Miss Gould 
has done. The details of Agassiz’s 
work must have a diminishing interest 
in proportion as later investigators 
pass far beyond them ; but the in- 
spiring. qualities of his character, his 
contagious enthusiasm, his devotion 
to his work, have been so described by 
Miss Gould that his influence will be 
renewed far beyond scientific circles. 
We know of no biographical essay of 
similar extent on a man of science to 
compare with this. Miss Gould excels 
not only in drawing character but in 
landscapes, as her remarkable de- 
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scription of a Brazilian forest shows. — 
We cannot help feeling that in Aaron 
Burr Mr. Henry Childs Merwin, ’74, 
had an uncongenial subject. Burr’s 
life was too desultory and interrupted 
to supply the material for a brief, 
sequent biography. He _ stuck to 
nothing (except his vices) very long. 
His duel with Hamilton, for which he 
is chiefly remembered, was almost 
accidental. His treason, which Mr. 
Merwin does not describe as very 
formidable, was only an episode in 
the career of an adventurer. Probably 
Mr. Merwin was well advised, there- 
fore, in devoting much attention to 
Burr’s better qualities, letting us see 
how ardently he loved his wife and 
daughter, or what a good soldier he 
made in the Revolution, rather than 
in emphasizing his iniquities. It 
may said confidently that this 
sketch contains as much about Burr 
as any one not a specialist will care 
to know. — Mr. W. B. S. Clymer, ’76, 
has madea satisfactory study of James 
Fenimore Cooper. In many respects 
Cooper had the most exciting life of 
any of our American men of letters ; 
for although he retired early from the 
nayy, his pugnacity lasted to the end, 
leading him into literary quarrels 
which now seem incredible, and which 
Mr. Clymer has summarized clearly 
and interestingly. The literary parts 
of the sketch, the outline of the state 
of American letters when Cooper ap- 
peared, and the brief opinions passed 
on Cooper’s many works and on his 
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dramatis personae, are well done. The 
whole forms of the best of the 
literary biographies of the series, and 
revives for the new generation the 
career of the most popular, and, except 
Hawthorne, the greatest American 
writer of fiction. — Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson, °21, by Frank B. Sanborn, ’55, 
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is not a consecutive biography, but 
rather a talk, full of digressions, on 
a great man by one who knew him 
long and intimately. The reader feels, 
indeed, that Mr. Sanborn had so much 
to say, that he found it hard in so brief 
a space to say what he wished. It is 
because the reminiscences he gives are 
his, that they have peculiar value. 
Some of his anecdotes have not been 
printed before, and the whole sketch 
is racy of Concord. Alcott, Thoreau, 
and Channing appear in it constantly. 
Mr. Sanborn does not attempt to ex- 
pound Emerson’s philosophy, or even 
to trace his influence on his own and 
the succeeding generation, but he 
quotes from time to time passages 
which every Emersonian will recog- 
nize as keynotes, and he leaves no 
doubt as to the supreme position 
to which he would assign Emerson. 
Many readers will reckon the frequent 
human touches, and the point of view 
of a friend and neighbor as the pith of 
this little book: they give it individ- 
uality, and make it indispensable 
for every Emersonian. An elaborate 
chronology, and a rare portrait by 
Rowse are prefixed to the biography. 
(Small, Maynard & Co.: Boston, 75 
cents each.) 
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CORPORATION RECORDS. 
Meeting of Feb. 25, 1901 (additional). 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Professor of Greek, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1901; whereupon ballots be- 
ing given in, it appeared that Herbert 
Weir Smyth was elected. Voted to 
communicate this election to the Board 
of Overseers, that they may consent 
thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to appoint Edward Kennard 
Rand, Instructor in Latin from Sept. 
1, 1901. 


Meeting of March 25, 1901 (additional). 

Voted to appoint Joseph Henry 
Thayer, D. D., Bussey Professor of 
New Testament Criticism and Inter- 
pretation, Emeritus. Voted to com- 
municate this vote to the Board of 
Overseers, that they may consent 
thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to appoint William Fenwick 
Harris, A. M., Instructor in Greek 
from Sept. 1, 1901. 


Meeting of April 29, 1901. 
Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
April 25, 1901, toward the expenses at 
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the Observatory of Harvard Univer- 
sity, on account of the Draper Memo- 
rial. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from Messrs. Charles U. Cot- 
ting and Charles H. Fiske, trustees 
under the will of Robert H. Eddy, the 
additional sum of $20,000. 

Yoted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the trus- 
tees of the Society for Promoting Ag- 
riculture, for their second payment of 
$625 for the year 1900-1901, on ac- 
count of their annual gift of $2500 
for meeting the expenses at the Arnold 
Arboretum for increasing the know- 
ledge of trees. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from the estate of Henry L. 
Pierce the additional sum of $5000, 
on account of his unrestricted residu- 
ary bequest. 

Voted that the gift of $25, received 
from Mr. Ezra R. Thayer, to be added 
to the gifts for collections for a Ger- 
manic Museum, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $25, received 
from Miss Kate Furbish, to be applied 
to the purchase of books for the Her- 
barium Library, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

The resignation of William H. 
Parker as Assistant in Physiology was 
received and accepted, to take effect 
March 1, 1901. 

The resignation of James Brad- 
street Greenough, A. B., as Professor 
of Latin, was received and accepted, 
to take effect at the end of the cur- 
rent academic year. 

Voted to appoint Jay Backus Wood- 
worth, S. B., Assistant Professor of 
Geology for five years from Sept. 1, 
1901. 

Voted to appoint James Kelsey 
Whittemore, A. M., Instructor in 
Mathematics from Sept. 1, 1901. 
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Voted to reappoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1901: Gustavus Howard Maynadier, 
Ph. D., Thomas Hall, Jr., A. B., John 
Goddard Hart, A. M., Henry Lee Pres- 
cott, A. B., Carleton Eldredge Noyes, 
A. M., Pierre la Rose, A. B., Henry 
Barrett Huntington, A. B., Chester 
Noyes Greenough, A. M., Homer 
Huntington Kidder, A. B., Henry 
Milnor Rideout, A. B., William Allan 
Neilson, Ph. D., in English ; Alphonse 
Brun, A. M., Alphonse Marin LaMes- 
Iée, A. M., in French ; Reginald Ald- 
worth Daly, Ph. D., in Geology; Ed- 
ward Robert Otto von Mach, Ph. D., 
in Greek Art; Martin Mower, in Fine 
Arts; Benjamin Rand, Ph. D., in Phi- 
losophy; Herbert Wilbur Rand, Ph.D., 
in Zodlogy; Charles Hamilton Ashton, 
A. M., Julian Lowell Coolidge, A. B., 
in Mathematics. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1901: Murray Anthony Potter, Ph. D., 
in Romance Languages; Henry Lati- 
mer Seaver, A. B., Raynal Cawthorne 
Bolling, A. B., in English. 

Voted to reappoint Edward Robin- 
son Lecturer on Classical Archaeology 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1901. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1901: Philip Jacob Gentner, A. M., 
in English; Antonio Alfredo Capotos- 
to, in Italian; Joseph Edmund Wood- 
man, S. B., A. M., in Geology; Freder- 
ick Mason Wilder, in Meteorology ; 
Frank DeWitt Washburn, in the Arch- 
itectural Library ; John Perham Hy- 
lan, Ph. D., in Philosophy ; Robert 
Stanley Breed, S. M., in Zoology. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1901: Thatcher Clark, A. M., in 
French ; Edward Larrabee Adams, in 
French and Spanish ; Amos William 
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Peters, Frederic Walton Carpenter, 
in Zoology. 

Voted to approve the plans prepared 
by Messrs. Peabody & Stearns, and 
by Messrs. Lord & Burnham, respec- 
tively, for a new service building and 
three new greenhouses, to be built at 
the Bussey Institution, upon the site 
of similar buildings, which are to be 
removed, and to authorize the con- 
struction of said service building and 
greenhouses at a cost not exceeding 
$10,000, to be charged to the Bussey 
Institution. 

Voted that the plans of Messrs. Mc- 
Kim, Mead & White for a retaining 
wall and gate from Quincey St. north- 
westerly along Massachusetts Avenue 
be approved, and that this site be 
assigned to the Class of 1880. 


Meeting of May 13, 1901. 

Voted that the gift of $100, received 
from Mr. Francis H. Peabody, to en- 
able the Gray Herbarium to have cer- 
tain type specimens examined and 
sketched at the Royal Botanical Mu- 
seum of Berlin, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Dr. Henry 
P. Walcott for his gift of $2500, “ to 
establish a fund the income of which 
shall be used for the purpose of assist- 
ing such sick students of the Univer- 
sity as may be admitted to the Still- 
man Infirmary for treatment, and 
are not able to meet the necessary 
charges.” 

Voted that the gift of $250, re- 
ceived through Messrs. Storey and 
Putnam, trustees, being the balance of 
the payment for 1900-1901, toward a 
certain salary in the Medical School, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the trus- 
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tees of the Society for Promoting 
Agriculture, for their third payment 
of $625 for the year 1900-1901, on 
account of their annual gift of $2500 
for meeting the expenses at the Arnold 
Arboretum for increasing the know- 
ledge of trees. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from an anonymous giver 
the sum of $2370.80 in cash, and 
twenty-five Kansas City, Fort Scott 
and Memphis consolidated mortgage 
six per cent. bonds, to be added to the 
George C. Shattuck Fund,—and it 
was Voted that this generous gift be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50, received 
from Rev. George S. Fiske, to be 
added to the South End House Fel- 
lowship, be gratefully accepted. 

On report of the following gentle- 
men acting by authority of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows as judges in award- 
ing the Boylston Prizes for Elocution 
on May 9, 1901, — President Eliot of 
the Corporation, William Everett, 
LL. D., Hon. William A. Bancroft, of 
the Overseers, Rey. Alexander Mc- 
Kenzie, Rey. Prescott Evarts, Rev. 
Paul Revere Frothingham, Hon. Jabez 
Fox, Professors Asaph Hall, Samuel 
Williston, Mr. Ray Greene Huling, — 
Voted to award first prizes to William 
Dudley Carleton, Junior, Philip Win- 
gate Thomson, Junior. Voted to award 
second prizes to Archibald Ellsworth 
Minard, Senior, Isador Grossman, 
Junior, John Haynes Holmes, Junior. 

Voted to appoint James Lee Love, 
A. M., Assistant Professor of Mathe- 
matics for five years from Sept. 1, 
1901. 

Voted to appoint Albert Sauveur, 
S. B., Assistant Professor of Metal- 
lurgy and Metallography for five 
years from Sept. 1, 1901. 

Voted to appoint Leo Wiener, As- 
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sistant Professor of Slavic Languages 
and Literatures for five years from 
Sept. 1, 1901. 

Voted to appoint the following Lec- 
turers for one year from Sept. 1, 1901: 
Ezra Ripley Thayer, A. M., LL.B., 
on Massachusetts Practice; Bruce 
Wyman, A. M., LL. B., on Suretyship 
and Mortgage. 

Voted to reappoint William Rod- 
man Peabody, A. B., LL. B., Instructor 
in Criminal Law for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1901. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Instructors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1901: Arthur Bowes Frizell, A. M., 
Harrison Hitchcock Brown, Ph. D., 
in Mathematics ; Frank Lowell Ken- 
nedy, A. B., S. B., in Mechanical 
Drawing ; William Edward McClin- 
tock, in Highway Engineering ; Ste- 
phen Edgar Whiting, S. B., in Electri- 
eal Engineering ; George Sharpe Ray- 
mer, A. B., E. M., in Mining ; Charles 
Henry White, S.B., in Mining and 
Metallurgy. 

Voted to appoint James Ambrose 
Mayer, Assistant in Mechanics and 
Experimental Engineering for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1901. 


Meeting of May 15, 1901. 

Voted that the sum of $250, re- 
ceived from Mr. Russell Gray, toward 
the salary of an Assistant Professor 
of Slavic Languages and Literature, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the title of Instructor 
J.D. M. Ford be changed from In- 
structor in French to Instructor in 
Romance Languages. 


Meeting of May 27, 1901. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
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May 24, 1901, toward the expenses at 
the Observatory of Harvard Univer- 
sity, on account of the Draper Memo- 
rial. 

Voted that the gift of $300, received 
from Mr. John Harvey Treat, for the 
purchase of books on catacombs and 
early Christian antiquities connected 
with them, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $500, received 
from Mr. Clarence B. Moore, to the 
Peabody Museum of American Ar- 
chaeology and Ethnology, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Wal- 
ter Hunnewell for his gift of $5000, 
to the Museum of Comparative Zodl- 
ogy, in Memory of Willard Peale 
Hunnewell of the Class of 1904. 
Voted to establish the Willard Peale 
Hunnewell Fund, the income thereof 
to be used for the Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology. 

The resignation of William G. 
Brown, as Deputy Keeper of Univer- 
sity Records, was received and ac- 
cepted, to take effect June 1, 1901. 

The resignation of Henry L. Seaver 
as Instructor in English, for 1901- 
1902, was received and accepted. 

Voted to establish the Henry Lee 
Professorship of Economics. Voted to 
communicate this vote to the Board 
of Overseers, that they may consent 
thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Professor of the History and Art 
of Teaching; whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that Paul Henry 
Hanus, S. B., was elected. Voted to 
communicate this election to the 
Board of Overseers, that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Latin; whereupon bal- 
lots being given in, it appeared that 
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Albert Andrew Howard, Ph. D., was 
elected. Voted to communicate this 
election to the Board of Overseers, 
that they may consent thereto if they 
see fit. 

Voted to reappoint Comfort Avery 
Adams, Jr., S. B., Assistant Professor 
of Electrical Engineering for five 
years from Sept. 1, 1901. 

Voted to reappoint Lewis Jerome 
Johnson, A. B., C. E., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Civil Engineering for five 
years from Sept. 1, 1901. 

Voted to appoint William Garrott 
Brown Lecturer on American History 
since the Civil War for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1901. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1901: William Franklin Willoughby, 
Charles J. Bullock, in Economics. 


Meeting of June 3, 1901. 

Voted that the gift from Mr. Den- 
man W. Ross to the Architectural 
Department, of a large collection of 
photographs of architectural subjects 
principally from Italy and France, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Franz 
Boas for his gift of a painting of Pro- 
fessor F. W. Putnam, to the Peabody 
Museum of American Archaeology 
and Ethnology. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structor from Sept. 1, 1901: John 
Albrecht Walz, Ph. D., in German. 

Voted to reappoint Sidney Bradshaw 
Fay, Austin Teaching Fellow in His- 
tory for 1901-1902. 

Voted to appoint the following Aus- 
tin Teaching Fellows for 1901-1902 : 
William Edward McElfresh, in Phy- 
sies ; William Howell Reed, Ludwig 
Joseph Demeter, in German. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
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Instructors for one year from Sept. 
1, 1901: John Firman Coar, Ph. D., 
Macy Millmere Skinner, Ph. D., Wil- 
liam Witherle Lawrence, A. M., in 
German. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1901: Robert Maximilian Ottomar 
Wernaer, A. M., Waldo Shaw Kendall, 
A.B., in German; Charles Hamilton 
Ayres, A. M., in Physics ; John Felt 
Cole, in Astronomy ; Hugo Richard 
Meyer, A. M., in Parliamentary Gov- 
ernment in Australia. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1901: Thomas Calvin McKay, Homer 
Williamson LeSourd, S. B., George 
Washington Pierce, in Physics; Edgar 
Huidekoper Wells, in English. 

Voted to reappoint Charles Montra- 
ville Green, M.D., Secretary of the 
Faculty of Medicine, for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1901. 

Voted to appoint John Warren, M.D., 
Demonstrator of Anatomy for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1901. 

Voted to reappoint as Lecturers for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1901: John 
Homans, M. D., George Washington 
Gay, M.D., Henry Harris Aubrey 
Beach, M. D., John Wheelock Elliot, 
M.D., in Surgery; Samuel Holmes 
Durgin, in Hygiene. 

Voted to appoint as Lecturer for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1901: Francis 
Sedgwick Watson, M. D., on Genito- 
urinary Surgery. 


Voted to appoint the following 
Austin Teaching Fellows for 1901- 
1902: Frederic Thomas Lewis, in 


Histology and Embryology; Charles 
Herbert Boxmeyer, in Comparative 
Pathology. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Clinical Instructors for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1901: Edward Cowles, M. D., 
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LL. D., Edward Binney Lane, M. D., 
in Mental Diseases; Thomas Amory 
DeBlois, M. D., John Woodford Far- 
low, M.D., Algernon Coolidge, Jr., 
M. D., in Laryngology; Edward Mar- 
shall Buckingham, M. D., Diseases of 
Children ; George Lincoln Walton, 
M. D., Philip Coombs Knapp, M. D., 
in Diseases of the Nervous System. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Instructors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1901: Walter Bradford Cannon, M. D., 
in Physiology; Edward Wyllys Tay- 
lor, M. D., in Neuropathology; James 
Homer Wright, M. D., Joseph Hersey 
Pratt, M. D., in Pathology; Jay Ber- 
gen Ogden, M. D., Henry Fox Hewes, 
M. D., in Clinical Chemistry ; John 
Cummings Munro, M. D., Charles Al- 
len Porter, M. D., in Surgery; George 
Howard Monks, M. D., in Clinical 
Surgery; Edwin Welles Dwight, M.D., 
in Legal Medicine; George Haven, M. 
D., in Gynaecology ; John Hildreth 
McCollom, M. D., in Contagious Dis- 
eases; Charles Francis Withington, 
M. D., Herman Frank Vickery, M. D., 
Henry Jackson, M. D., in Clinical 
Medicine; John Lovett Morse, M. D., 
in Diseases of Children ; Abner Post, 
M. D., in Syphilis ; John Templeton 
Bowen, M. D., in Dermatology; El- 
bridge Gerry Cutler, M. D., in the 
Theory and Practice of Physic. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1901: Roger Trowbridge Atkinson, 
M. D., Frederick Adams Woods, M. 
D., in Histology and Embryology ; 
Myles Standish, M. D., in Ophthal- 
mology; Edward Hall Nichols, M. D., 
in Surgical Pathology; Frank Albert 
Higgins, M. D., in Obstetrics ; Paul 
Thorndike, M. D., in Genito-urinary 
Surgery. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
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1901: Ernest Boyen Young, M. D., 
George Shattuck Whiteside, M. D., 
Harris Peyton Mosher, M. D., Lincoln 
Davis, M. D., Seabury Wells Allen, 
M. D., Charles Shorey Butler, M. D., 
Frederick Winslow Stetson, M. D., 
Henry Orlando Marcy, Jr., M. D., in 
Anatomy; Waldemar Koch, B. S., 
Ph. D., in Physiology; Ralph Clinton 
Larrabee, M. D., James Crowley Don- 
oghue, M. D., in Histology; Calvin 
Gates Page, M. D., Francis Parkman 
Denny, M. D., William Henry Robey, 
M. D., Henry Joseph Perry, M. D., 
Eugene Ellsworth Everett, M. D., in 
Bacteriology; Frederick Herman Ver- 
hoeff, M. D., in Pathology; John Mat- 
thew Connelly, M. D., Perey Mus- 
grave, M. D., in Chemistry; Maynard 
Ladd, M. D., in Physiological Chem- 
istry and in Diseases of Children ; 
William Herbert Prescott, M. D., 
John Lincoln Ames, M. D., John 
Washburn Bartol, M. D., James Marsh 
Jackson, M. D., Richard Clarke Ca- 
bot, M. D., William Henry Smith, M. 
D., in Clinical Medicine; George Ar- 
thur Craigin, M. D., in Diseases of 
Children; Sidney Archer Lord, M. D., 
in Neurology; Charles James White, 
M. D., in Dermatology; Eugene An- 
thony Crockett, M. D., Philip Ham- 
mond, M. D., in Otology; Edwin Ev- 
erett Jack, M. D., Frederick Edward 
Cheney, M. D., in Ophthalmology; 
James Oscar Jordan, Ph. G., in Ma- 
teria Medica; Samuel Jason Mixter, 
M. D., George Howard Monks, M. D., 
in Operative Surgery ; Charles Locke 
Scudder, M. D., Edwin Welles 
Dwight, M. D., James Gregory Mum- 
ford, M. D., John Bapst Blake, M. D., 
Franklin Greene Balch, M. D., Fred 
Bates Lund, M. D., George Wash- 
ington Wales Brewster, M. D., Farrar 
Cobb, M. D., in Clinical and Opera- 
tive Surgery; Hugh Cabot, M. D., 
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in Operative Surgery; Arthur Kings- 
bury Stone, M. D., Elliot Proctor Jos- 
lin, M. D., Franklin Warren White, 
M. D., George Sherman Clarke Bad- 
ger, M. D., in the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Physic ; Maleolm Storer, M. 
D., in Gynaecology. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1901: Ralph Stayner Lillie, Ph. D., 
in Physiology; John Lewis Bremer, in 
Histology; Joseph Deutsch Weis, M. 
D., in Bacteriology; George Burgess 
Magrath, M. D., in Pathology; Mau- 
rice Paul Octave Vejux Tyrode, M. 
D., in Pharmacology; Howard Augus- 
tus Lothrop, M. D., Robert Battey 
Greenough, M. D., in Surgery; Ernest 
Amory Codman, M. D., John Taylor 
Bottomley, M. D., in Clinical and Op- 
erative Surgery; Frank Albert Hig- 
gins, M. D., in Gynaecology; Franklin 
Spilman Newell, M. D., in Obstetrics 
and Gynaecology; Howard Townsend 
Swain, M. D., in Obstetrics; Lawrence 
Watson Strong, M. D., in Hygiene; 
Walter Brackett Lancaster, M. D., in 
Ophthalmology. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Instructors in Operative Dentistry for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1901: Ezra 
Fletcher Taft, D. M. D., Forrest 
Greenwood Eddy, D. M. D., Edwin 
Carter Blaisdell, D. M. D., Frederick 
Bradley, D. M. D., Henry Lauriston 
Upham, D. M. D., Ellis Proctor 
Holmes, D. M. D., Charles Ernest 
Perkins, D. M. D., Joseph Totten 
Paul, D. M. D., George Rufus Gray, 
D. D.S., D. M. D., Wilfred Harlow 
Starratt, D. M. D., Francis Herbert 
Harding, D. M. D. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors in Operative Dentistry for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1901: Edwin 
Linwood Farrington, D. M. D., George 
Lincoln Forrest, D. M. D., Evan Par- 
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ker Wentworth, D. M. D., Burt My- 
ron Bristol, D. M. D., Leslie Herbert 
Naylor, D. M. D. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Instructors in Mechanical Dentistry 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1901: Ar- 
thur Warren Eldred, D. M. D., Allen 
Stanley Burnham, D. M. D., Harry 
Linwood Grant, D. M. D., Thomas 
Bernard Hayden, D. M. D., Ernest 
Howard Chute, D. M. D. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Clinical Instructors for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1901: Julius George William 
Werner, D. M. D., in Operative Den- 
tistry; John Dana Dickinson, D. M. 
D., in Mechanical Dentistry. 

Yoted to reappoint the following 
Clinical Lecturers for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1901: Dwight Moses Clapp, 
D. M. D., in Operative Dentistry; 
Arthur Henry Stoddard, D. M. D., 
in Mechanical Dentistry. 

Voted to reappoint for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1901: Robert John Mc- 
Meekin, D. M. D., Demonstrator of 
Operative Dentistry; Harold DeWitt 
Cross, D. M. D., Demonstrator of Me- 
chanical Dentistry ; Ernest Jewell 
Hart, D. M. D., William Daniel 
Squarebrigs, D. M. D., Instructor in 
Extracting and Anaesthesia; George 
Howard Monks, M. D., Instructor in 
Surgical Pathology; Edward Wyllys 
Taylor, M. D., Instructor in Neuro- 
logy; Asher Harriman St. Clair Chase, 
D. M. D., Assistant Demonstrator of 
Mechanical Dentistry. 

Voted to appoint Dwight Ward 
Dickinson, D. M. D., Assistant De- 
monstrator of Operative Dentistry for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1901. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1901: Henry Carleton Smith, Ph. G., 
in Chemistry; Lawrence Wills Baker, 
D. M. D., in Orthodontia ; George 
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Chandler Baldwin, D. M. D., in Oral 
Surgery ; Charles William Rodgers, 
D. M. D., in Dental Materia Medica. 


Meeting of June 10, 1901. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Jacob 
H. Schiff for his generous gift of 
$10,000, to be used for furnishing the 
Semitic Building. 

Voted that the gift of $25, received 
from Mr. Theobald Smith, to be added 
to the funds for research in the Labo- 
ratory of Comparative Pathology, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Bay- 
ard Thayer, for his gift of a micro- 
scope for the Pathological Laboratory 
of the Medical School. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Dean of the Faculty of Divinity; 
whereupon ballots being given in, it 
appeared that Francis Greenwood Pea- 
body, D. D., was elected. Voted to 
communicate this election to the 
Board of Overseers, that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to appoint Lewis Edwards 
Gates, A. B., Assistant Professor of 
Comparative Literature for five years 
from Sept. 1, 1901. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1901: Arthur Edwin Norton, in Me- 
chanical Drawing ; William Wilson 
Baker, A. M., in Latin. 

Voted to appoint Oglesby Paul, As- 
sistant in Landscape Architecture for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1901. 

Voted to reappoint Edgar William 
Olive, A. M., Instructor in Botany for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1901. 

Voted to appoint the following Aus- 
tin Teaching Fellows for 1901-1902: 
James Birch Rorer, A. B., Albert 
Francis Blakeslee, A. M., in Botany. 
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Meeting of June 25, 1901. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. J. R. 
Coolidge for his gift of $5000, toward 
the salary of an Assistant Professor of 
Slavic Languages and Literatures. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Company for its gift 
of $3000, toward the payment of the 
full price of two boilers and one super- 
heater bought from that company for 
Pierce Hall. 

Voted that the gift of $300, received 
from Mr. James Loeb, being the first 
instalment of his annual gift for the 
“ Charles Eliot Norton Fellowship in 
Greek Studies,” be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the gift of $1275, re- 
ceived through Dr. Frederick C. Shat- 
tuck, from members of the Class of 
1868, to be added to the “Free Bed 
Fund of the Class of 1868,” be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the additional gift of 
$21, received through Professor 
George P. Baker, toward the purchase 
of the collection of Garrick portraits, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Class 
of 1872 for an engraved book-plate for 
the books of the Lowell Memorial Li- 
brary. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
from the estate of David A. Wells of 
$1335.21 in cash and the following 
securities: $4000, Adams Express Co. 
4’s (1918); 62000, Buffalo Gas Co. 5’s 
(1947); $1000, Electrie Corporation 
7’s (1992); 20 shares Illinois Central 
R. R. Co.; 15 shares Northern Pacific 
Ry. Co. Pref’d; 50 shares Cleveland & 
Pitts. R. R. Co.; 20 shares West Va., 
Central & Pitts. Ry. Co.; 40 shares 
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Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chicago Ry. Co.; 
21 shares Pennsylvania R. R. Co.; 17 
shares Manhattan Ry. Co.; 8 shares 
General Electric Co.; 16 shares West- 
ern Gas Co.; 8 shares Buffalo City Gas 
Co.; 1 share New York Evening Post 
Publishing Co.; 83 shares American 
Surety Co.; 10 shares New York Se- 
curity & Trust Co.; 10 shares Morton 
Trust Co.; 25 shares Northwestern 
Telegraph Co.; 50 shares Western 
Union Telegraph Co.; 25 shares IIli- 
nois & Miss. Telegraph Co.; 40 shares 
Adams Express Co.; 33 shares Pull- 
man Palace Car Co.; 10 shares Elec- 
trie Corporation; 11 shares W. A. 
Wood M. & R. Machine Co. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received through Mr. Oakes Ames, 
gifts for present use at the Botanic 
Garden, and stated that other gifts for 
the same purpose would probably be 
made. It was thereupon Voted that 
the thanks of the President and Fel- 
lows be sent to each giver, and that 
each name be entered upon the Dona- 
tion Book of the College. 

The resignation of Albert Bushnell 
Hart, as a member of the Board of 
Examination Proctors, was received 
and accepted. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: Frederick Ed- 
ward Cheney, as Assistant in Ophthal- 
mology; Reginald Aldworth Daly, as 
Instructor in Geology. 

Voted to appoint Byron Satterlee 
Hurlbut, A. M., Assistant Professor 
of English for five years from Sept. 1, 
1901. 

Voted to reappoint as Preachers to 
the University for one year from Sept. 
1,190): Lyman Abbott, D. D., George 
Foot Moore, D. D., Endicott Peabody, 
LL. M., S. T. B., Paul Revere Froth- 
ingham, A. M., S. T. B. 

Voted to appoint as Preacher to the 
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University for one year from Sept. 1, 
1901, Francis Brown, D. D. 

Voted to appoint the following Com- 
mittee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports for one year from Sept. 1, 1901: 
Faculty members: Ira Nelson Hollis, 
Archibald Cary Coolidge, Thomas 
Nixon Carver. Graduate members : 
James Jackson Storrow, Robert Wil- 
liam Boyden, Bertram Gordon Waters. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Austin Teaching Fellows for 1901- 
1902: Sylvanus Griswold Morley, 
Charles Marshall Underwood, in Ro- 
mance Languages and Literatures; 
James Horace Patten, in Economics. 

Voted to appoint the following Aus- 
tin Teaching Fellows for 1901-1902: 
Louis Marcus Prindle, in Mineralogy 
and Petrography; William Curtis Far- 
abee, in Anthropology; William Jay 
Hale, Roger Clark Wells, in Chemis- 
try; Robert Stanley Breed, in Zodlogy; 
Arthur Pope, in Fine Arts; Elliot 
Hersey Goodwin, in Government; Hi- 
ram Bingham, Jr., in History; Charles 
Stephen Shaughnessy, in Engineering; 
Frederick William Reynolds, in Eng- 
lish. 

Voted to reappoint Denman Waldo 
Ross, Ph. D., Lecturer on the Theory 
of Design for one year from Sept. 1, 
1901. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Instructors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1901: William Morse Cole, A. B., in 
the Principles of Accounting; Abram 
Piatt Andrew, A. M., Oliver Mitchell 
Wentworth Sprague, Ph. D., in Polit- 
ical Economy; Oakes Ames, A. M., in 
Botany; Andrew Garbutt, in Model- 
ing. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1901: Walter Dana Swan, in Archi- 
tecture; Edwin Bissell Holt, A. M., 
in Psychology. 
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Voted to reappoint the fellowing 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1901: Harry Lionel Burnham, A. B., 
Edward Dwight Fullerton, A. B., 
Charles Henry Stephens, in Govern- 
ment; Daniel James Murphy, William 
Edwin Dorman, A. B., in History; Al- 
fred Lawrence Fish, A. M., in Politi- 
eal Economy; Arthur Stedman Hills, 
A. B., in Elocution. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1901: Aldrich Durant, in Mechanical 
Drawing; Arthur W. Ryder, Ph. D., 
in Indo-Iranian Languages; Edwin 
William Pahlow, in History; Frank 
Thompson Dillingham, S. B., in Chem- 
istry (Bussey Institution). 

Voted to appoint Alexander Quack- 
enboss, M. D., Assistant in Ophthal- 
mology for one year from Sept. 1, 
1901. 


DEGREES OUT OF COURSE. 

Voted to confer the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts out of course upon the 
following persons recommended for 
that degree by the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences : Stephen Perkins Cabot, 
as of the Class of 1892; William Wat- 
son Caswell, 1895; John Mack, 1895; 
Walter A. Hall, 1896; Ralph Sylves- 
ter Davis, 1898; Edward Mahon, 
1898; Herbert Ira Allen, 1899; Wil- 
liams Proudfit Burden, 1899; Frank 
Herbert Ford Holt, 1899; Charles 
Lawrence Adams, 1900; Charles 
Quincy Adams, 1900; Conrad Bell, 
1900; Francis Philip Clark, 1900; 
Frederick Harrison Danker, 1900 ; 
Alanson Follansbee, 1900;,Clare Ed- 
win Fraunfelter, 1900; Stephen Hig- 
ginson, Jr., 1900; John Bromham 
Hawes, 2d, 1900; William Preston 
Macleod, 1900; Harold Weston Ma- 
son, 1900; Albert Irving Oliver, 1900; 
Ralph Pulitzer, 1900; Paul Edward 
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Riemann, 1900; Andrew Robeson Sar- 
gent, 1900; Bruno William Schwill, 
1900; Osborne Volney Willson, 1900. 

Voted to confer the degree of Bach- 
elor of Science, out of course, upon the 
following persons recommended for 
that degree by the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences: Horace Keith Boutwell, in 
Anatomy and Physiology, as of the 
Class of 1900; George Samuel Reed 
McLean, in Architecture, 1900. 

Voted to confer the degree of Bach- 
elor of Laws, out of course, upon the 
following persons recommended for 
that degree by the Faculty of Law: 
William Frost Dill, as of the Class of 
1898; John Samuel Murdock, 1899; 
George Leo Patterson, 1899; Frederic 
Hainse Stillwagen, 1899; Ralph Wil- 
marth Jackman, 1900; William Went- 
worth Kennard, 1900; Edward Law- 
rence Logan, 1900; Fred Dana Sawin, 
1900; Clarence Seymour Wadsworth, 
1900. 

Voted to confer the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts, out of course, upon the 
following persons recommended for 
that degree by the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences: Frederick Teague Case, 
as of the Class of 1900; Edwin Henry 
Cassells, 1900; Clinton Churchill 
Clarke, Jr., 1900; Harold Beach 
Goodrich, 1900; George LeRoy Mas- 
ten, 1900. 

Voted to confer the degree of Mas- 
ter of Science, out of course, upon the 
following persons recommended for 
that degree by the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences: George Burr Richardson, in 
Geology, as of the Class of 1898; 
Charles Vancouver Piper, in Biology, 
1900; Samuel Charles Wiel, in Geo- 
logy, 1900. 

Voted to coufer the degree of Doc- 
tor of Medicine, out of course, upon 
the following persons recommended 
for that degree by the Faculty of Med- 
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icine: Homer Leigh Conner, as of the 
Class of 1900; Charles Willard Pierce, 
1900; Walter Clark Seelye, 1900. 
Voted to confer the degree of Doc- 
tor of Medicine, cum laude, out of 
course, upon the following person re- 
commended for that degree by the 
Faculty of Medicine: Charles Francis 
Canedy, as of the Class of 1900. 
Voted to confer the degree of Doc- 
tor of Veterinary Medicine, out of 
course, upon the following person re- 
commended for that degree by the 
Faculty of Medicine: Kenneth Guild 
Cherrington, as of the Class of 1900. 


Meeting of July 12, 1901. 

7oted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Board 
of Trustees of St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity, for the gift of a Bible edited by 
Arias Montanus printed in 1609, which 
bears on its title-page the autographs 
of President Increase Mather, and of 
his grandson Samuel Mather. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
June 28, 1901, toward the expenses at 
the Observatory of Harvard Univer- 
sity, on account of the Draper Memo- 
rial. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. The- 
odore Lyman for his gift of $500 to 
the Jefferson Physical Laboratory. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. The- 
odore Lyman for his gift of $500, to 
be used for the improvement of the 
ventilation of room 41 in the Jefferson 
Physical Laboratory, the balance, if 
any, to be used for new apparatus for 
Physics C and 5, or for any other pur- 
pose connected with the Laboratory. 

‘oted that the thanks of the Presi- 
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dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. The- 
odore Lyman for his gift, to the Jef- 
ferson Physical Laboratory, of a large 
collection of engraved portraits of dis- 
tinguished Physicists and Mathema- 
ticians. 

Voted that the gift of $63.90, re- 
ceived from Mr. Charles W. Eliot, 
toward the cost of certain objects for 
the Laboratory of Comparative Pa- 
thology, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted to enter in the record of this 
meeting that, in accordance with votes 
of the Corporation passed April 29, 
May 27, and June 25, which were con- 
firmed by the Board of Overseers at 
its meetings of May 8, June 5, and 
June 26, the following honorary de- 
grees were conferred on Commence- 
ment Day, June 26,1901. Doctor of 
Laws: William Caleb Loring, Charles 
Sprague Sargent, James Ford Rhodes, 
Theodore von Holleben, Henry Smith 
Pritchett, James Tyndale Mitchell, 
Jacobus Henricus van’t Hoff, Wayne 
MacVeagh. Doctor of Divinity, hono- 
ris causa: David Gordon Lyon, Alex- 
ander McKenzie. Master of Arts, 
honoris causad: Charles Gross, Hugo 
Miinsterberg, Theobald Smith, Ed- 
ward Livermore Burlingame, John 
Bellows. 

Voted to appoint Joseph Lewis 
Stackpole, Jr., Lecturer on Patent 
Law for one year from Sept. 1, 1901. 

Voted to appoint William Williams, 
M. D., Assistant in Pathology for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1901. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 
Meeting of May 8, 1901. 

Mr. C. F. Adams, for the Committee 
on Reports and Resolutions, returned 
the Report of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment referred April 10, 1901, with 
the recommendation that the same be 
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communicated to the President and 
Fellows. 

Also the report of the Committee on 
Germanic Languages and Literatures, 
with the recommendation that the 
special attention of the President and 
Fellows be called to that portion of 
the Report which relates to the assign- 
ment of a part of the recent unre- 
stricted bequests of Mr. Henry Villard 
and Mr. Barthold Schlesinger to be 
applied to the establishment of a pro- 
posed Library and Museum in connec- 
tion with the Germanic Department. 

The recommendation was adopted 
and the Report ordered to be printed. 

Also the reports of the Committee 
on the Department of Zoology and 
the Committee on Physical Training, 
Athletic Sports, and the sanitary con- 
dition of all buildings, with the recom- 
mendation that they be printed. 


Meeting of June 5, 1901. 

In the absence of the President, 
Mr. Hoar was chosen President pro 
tempore. In the absence of the Secre- 
tary, Mr. Noble was chosen Secretary 
pro tempore. 

The report of the Committee on 
Political Economy was presented and 
read, and under suspension of the 
rules referred to the Committee on 
Reports and Resolutions, who returned 
it with the recommendation that it be 
printed, which was ordered. 

The report of the Committee to 
visit the Jefferson Physical Labora- 
tory and Department of Physics was 
presented and under suspension of the 
rules referred to the Committee on 
Reports and Resolutions, who returned 
it with the recommendation that it be 
printed, which was ordered. 

Mr. C. F. Adams, in behalf of the 
Committeeon Reports and Resolutions, 
reported the following changes in the 
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Visiting Committees: At the request 
of the Chairman of the Committee, 
Hon. Stephen Salisbury and Professor 
James Geddes, Jr., have been ap- 
pointed additional members of the 
Committee on Italian, Spanish, and 
Romance Philology. Hon. Thomas 
Jefferson Coolidge has resigned as a 
member of the Committee to visit the 
Observatory, and this resignation has 
been accepted. 


MARRIAGES. 


1870. Winthrop Saltonstall Scudder to 
Jeanette Sumner Markham, at 
Cambridge, June 25, 1901. 

1873. Thomas Russell Watson to Fred- 
erica King Davis, at Cambridge, 
July 25, 1901. 

[1882.] William Eldredge Thayer to 

Kate Frances Pierce, at Wey- 

mouth, July 11, 1901. 

Francis Boylston Austin to 

Mary L. Fisher, at Brookline, 

May 2, 1901. 

Edgar Buckingham to Elizabeth 

Branton Holstein, at Wolfe 

City, Tex., July 15, 1901. 

. George Waldo Foster to Mary 
Florence Clark, at Reading, 
June 26, 1901. 

. Alfred Brookes Robinson to 

Ethel Blackwell, at New York, 

N. Y., April 29, 1901. 

Gustavus Hay, Jr., to Caroline 

B. Whiting, at London, Eng., 

July 8, 1901. 

Herbert French Atkins to 

Helen Mamie Dawson, at Jack- 

sonville, Ill., June 27, 1901. 

. Carleton Greene to Anna Bar- 
tow Lathrop, at Pittsfield, June 
27, 1901. 

. Edward Wigglesworth Grew 
to Ruth Dexter, at Boston, 
April 16, 1901. 


1886. 


1887. 


1888. 


1889. 


Marriages. 
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1889. George Leland Hunter to Mar- 
the Wisner, at New York, N. 
Y., May 13, 1901. 

James Montgomery Newell to 

Alice Norton Blake, at Boston, 

June 6, 1901. 

Bowdoin Bradlee Crownin- 

shield to Priscilla J. McPhail, 

at New York, N. Y., May 12, 

1901. 

Richard Bullard Montgomery 

to Brainetta Spencer, at New 

Orleans, La., July 1, 1901. 

Arthur Lewis Bumpus to Cora 

Clark Hood, at Boston, June 

18, 1901. 

Philip Yardley De Normandie 

to Eliza Barrett Mills at Brook- 

line, June 22, 1901. 

Fred Norris Robinson to Mar- 

garet Brooks, at Cambridge, 

June 24, 1901. 

Richard Cobb to Sarah Mills 

Ellis, at Cambridge, June 28, 

1901. 

Walter Lewis Barrell to Alex- 

ina Carter, at Baltimore, Md., 

Jan. 28, 1901. 

Henry Fordyce Blake to Alice 

Riley, at Seattle, Wash., Sept. 

7, 1897. 

William De Lancey Howe to 

Clara Horton May, at Cam- 

bridge, June 1, 1901. 

Joseph Manley to Florence Bos- 

worth Lane, at Norwood, O., 

June 26, 1901. 

[1893.] George Eckhardt Paul to 
Catharine Stairs Cooke, at 
Chicago, Ill., April, 1893. 

1893. Townsend Hodges Soren to 
Gara Mabel Parker, at Rox- 
bury, June 5, 1901. 

1893. William James Henry Strong 
to Martha Almira Leavitt, at 
Beloit, Wis., June 26, 1901. 

1893. Bernard Walton Trafford to 


1889. 


1890. 


1890. 


1891. 


1891. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


1893. 


1893. 


1893. 








1894. 


1894, 


1894. 


[1895. 


[1895. 


1895. 


1896. 


1896. 


1896. 


1896. 


1896. 


1896. 


1896. 


1896. 


Marriages. 


Leonora Brooks Borden, at Fall 
River, June 5, 1901. 

George Carter Chaney to 
Evadne Hubbard Jewett, at 
Cambridge, June 18, 1901. 
Lyman Manchester Greenman 
to Elizabeth Young Baker, at 
Watertown, June, 1901. 
Edward Kennard Rand _ to 
Belle Brent Palmer, at Louis- 
ville, Ky., June 20, 1901. 

] William Edward Greenough 
to Grace Nichols Travis, at 
Cambridge, June 12, 1901. 

] John William Draper Maury 
to Alice Hortense Pray, at 
Lunenburg, June 12, 1901. 
John Percival Sylvester to 
Adelaide Rebecea Edmands, at 
Somerville, June 6, 1901. 
Walter Bradford Cannon 
Cornelia James, at Saint Paul, 
Minn., June 25, 1901. 

George Strong Derby to Mary 
Brewster Brown, at Falmouth 
Foreside, Me., August 5, 1901. 
Haven Emerson to Grace Par- 
rish, at Radnor, Pa., June 15, 
1901. 

Charles Sumner Fuller to Anna 
Lillian Hayes at Dover, N. H., 
June 19, 1901. 

Arthur Ingraham to Elizabeth 
Williams White, at Burrillville, 
R. L., June 5, 1901. 


to 


. William Walker Orr to Mary 


Montgomery Flemming, at 
Scarsdale, N. Y., May 29, 1901. 
Markham Winslow Stackpole 
to Agnes Gleason Smith, at 
Andover, June 22, 1901. 

James Alexander Stillman to 
Anne Urquhart Potter, at New 
York, N. Y., June 6, 1901. 
Richard Goodwin Wadsworth 
to Mary Atkinson, at Matta- 
poisett, June 25, 1901. 


1897. 


1897. 


1897. 


1897. 


1897. 


1898. 


1898. 


1898. 


1898. 


1898. 
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Frank Sawyer Bayley to Mary 
E. Bass, at Boston, May 9, 
1901. 

George Gleason to Anne Stokes 
Morris, at Germantown, Pa., 
July 12, 1901. 

Frederic Grosvenor Goodridge 
to Ethel Iselin, at New York, 
N. Y., June 3, 1901. 

Harry Ulysses Wagner to Ama- 
lie Marie Biegel, at Denver, 
Colo., June 12, 1901. 

Henry Jason Wilder to Ger- 
trude May Bent, at Allston, 
Aug. 16, 1900. 

William Wilson Baker to Mer- 
tie Gay Collins, at Elkhart, 
Ind., July 5, 1901. 

Arthur Du Bois to Helen 
Sturges Dummer, at Lake 
Geneva, Wis., July 20, 1901. 
Arthur Sumner McDaniel to 
Helen Aten Baldwin, at Newton 
Centre, June 11, 1901. 

Albert Arnold Sprague, 2d, to 
Frances Fidelia Dibblee, at Rye 
Beach, N. H., June 22, 1901. 
George Cabot Ward to Justine 
Bayard Cutting, at London, 
England, July 2, 1901. 


[1898.] Jordan Dumaresq to Mrs. 


1899. 


1901. 


Amy Gunther Sweet, at New 
York, N. Y., July 1, 1901. 
William Parker Straw to Jose- 
phine Perkins, at Rye Beach, 
N. H., June 5, 1901. 

Arthur Lawrence Sweetser to 
Adelaide Payson Vogel, June 
26, 1901. 


[Sp. 1889.] Ralph Emerson Forbes to 


S. B. 


Elise Cabot, at Brookline, Jan. 
16, 1901. 


. 1899. James Thomas Roche, Jr., 


to May Coverly Wheelock at 
Auburndale, June 19, 1901. 

1901. Robert Marshall Roloson 
to Cary Bell Waller at Au- 
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vergne, River Forest, Ill., July 
2, 1901. 

S. B. 1893. Shaler Berry to Jesse 


Southgate, at Newport, Ky., 
May 7, 1901. 

S. T. B. 1894. Walter Reid Hunt to 

Alice Winslow, at Duxbury, 

July 25, 1901. 

1894. Clyde Augustus Duniway 

to Caroline Moreland Cush- 

ing, at Oakland, Cal., June 11, 

1901. 

LL. B. 1896. John Weston Allen to 
Caroline Creney Hills, at Am- 
herst, June 12, 1901. 

LL. B. 1898. John Eliot Allen to Amy 
Louise Abbott, at Keene, N. H., 
July 10, 1901. 

[L. S. S. 1901.] Henry Alexander 
Flanders to Estelle Lang, at 
Melrose, June 28, 1901. 


A. M. 


— 


NECROLOGY. 

May 1 To Juty 31, 1901. 
With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 
PREPARED BY JAMES ATKINS NOYES, 


Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of 
Harvard University. 


The College. 
William Cutter Tenney, b. 26 
July, 1817, at Newmarket, N. 
H.; d. at Kansas City, Mo., 23 
June, 1901. 
Edward Dexter, b. 3 Feb., 1826, 
at Boston; d. at Buzzards Bay, 
1 July, 1901. 
George Benjamin Neal, b. 21 
May, 1823, at Newton Lower 
Falls; d. at Boston, 7 July, 
1901. 
Thomas Curtis Clarke, b. 6 
Sept., 1827, at Newton; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 17 June, 
1901. 
Frederic Spelman Nichols, b. 13 


1838. 


1845. 


1846. 


1348. 


1849. 


Necrology. 


1852. 


1854. 


1858. 


1859. 


1860. 


1863. 


1865. 


1867. 


1869. 


1869 
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May, 1829, at Boston; d. at 
York Harbor, Me., 6 July, 1901. 
James Huntington, b. 10 Dec., 
1822, at Vergennes, Vt.; d. at 
Newton, 19 May, 1901. 
Truman Henry Safford, b. 6 
Jan., 1836, at Royalton, Vt.; d. 
at Newark, N. J., 13 June, 
1901. 


. George Brooks Bigelow, b. 25 


April, 1836, at Boston; d. at 
Brookline, 7 July, 1901. 


. William Powell Mason, LL. B., 


b. 7 Sept., 1835, at Boston; d. at 
Vienna, Austria, 4 June, 1901. 


. David Dodge Ranlett, LL. B., 


b. 26 Feb., 1838, at Charles- 
town; d. at Fairhaven, Vt., 17 
July, 1901. 

Robert Noxon Toppan, b. 17 
Oct., 1836, at Philadelphia, Pa.; 
d. at Brookline, 10 May, 1901. 

Edwaxd William Hooper, LL. 
B., LL. D., b. 14 Dee., 1839, at 
Boston; d. at Waverley, 25 
June, 1901. 

George Sterne Osborne, M. D., 
b. 12 Dec., 1838, at South Dan- 
vers; d. at Salem, 26 May, 
1901. 

John Fiske, LL. B., LL. D., b. 
30 March, 1842, at Hartford, 
Conn.; d. at East Gloucester, 
4 July, 1901. 

Joseph Cook, b. 26 Jan., 1838, 
at Ticonderoga, N. Y.; d. at 
Ticonderoga, N. Y., 25 June, 
1901. 

Sanford Harrison Dudley, LL. 
B., b. 14 Jan., 1842, at China, 
Me.; d. at Cambridge, 28 May, 
1901. 

Willard Webster Grant, b. 21 
Sept., 1845, at Henderson, N. 
Y.; d. at Scranton, Pa., 16 May, 
1901. 

Joseph Woodward Wilder, b. 








1880. 


1883. 


1884. 


1891. 


1859. 


1865. 


1865. 


1877. 


1894. 


1900. 


1841. 


. Angier Ames, b. 
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21 Aug., 1847, at Leominster; 
d. at Leominster, 27 Dec., 1896. 
11 March, 
1847, at Franklin Furnace, N. 
J.; d. at Minneapolis, Minn., 11 
April, 1901. 

Samuel Wiggins Skinner, b. 7 
July, 1858, at Cincinnati, O.; 
d. at Cincinnati, O., 20 May, 
1901, 

Ralph Denton Wilson, b. 21 
Feb., 1861, at Coldwater, Mich.; 
d. at Washington, D. C., 26 
Sept., 1900. 

Greenough White, A. M., b. 26 
July, 1863, at Cambridge; d. at 
Sewanee, Tenn., 1 July, 1901. 
Morton Galloupe, LL. B., b. 30 
July, 1868, at Swampscott; d. 
at Florence, Italy, 28 May, 
1901. 


Medic, Schapi. 
Stephen Foss, b. 20 June, 1825, 
at New Portland, Me.; d. at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 31 July, 1901. 
Daniel Livingston Randall, b. 
12 Jan., 1842, at Easton; d. at 
Easton, 31 March, 1901. 
William Woods, b. 13 Sept., 
1840, at Boston; d. at Boston, 
1 June, 1901. 
Adolphus Byrum Gunter, b. 11 
Feb., 1851, at Queensbury, 
York Co., N. B.; d. at Charles- 
town, 15 July, 1901. 
Milton Douglas Brown, b. 24 
Sept., 1871, at Ruthville, Va.; 
d. at Ruthville, Va., 21 Sept., 
1900. 
William Joseph Campbell, b. 19 
March, 1875, at Marlborough; 
d. at Worcester, 14 June, 1901. 


Law School. 
John James Hayden, b. 31 Jan., 
1820, at Rising Sun, Ind.; d. at 


1852. 


1853. 


1854. 


1855. 


1892. 


1894. 


1898. 


1851. 


1857. 


1865. 


1865. 
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Washington, D. C., 9 May, 
1901. 

John James Byron Hilliard, b. 
22 Aug., 1831, in Halifax Co., 
N. C.; d. at Louisville, Ky., 22 
March, 1901. 

Richard Bennett Hubbard, b. 1 
Nov., 1832, in Walton Co., Ga.; 
d. at Tyler, Tex., 12 July, 1901. 
Edward Phillips Burgess, b. 28 
June, 1827, at Dedham; d. at 
Dedham, 17 July, 1901. 

James Prentiss Richardson, b. 
20 Aug., 1821, at Framingham; 
d. at Austin, Tex., 7 May, 1901. 


5. Lyne Shackelford Metcalfe, b. 


8 March, 1853, at Alton, IIL; 
d. at St. Louis, Mo., 5 June, 
1901. 

Samuel Fermor Jarvis, b. 19 
Nov., 1866, at Utica, N. Y.; d. 
at New York, N. Y., 14 June, 
1901. 

Elijah George Boardman, b. 29 
April, 1868, at Cleveland, O.; 
d. at Cleveland, O., 21 July, 
1900. 

James Henry Fisher, b. 30 
Nov., 1875, at Memphis, Tenn.; 
d. at Denver, Colo., 3 May, 1901. 


Scientific School. 

Joseph LeConte, b. 26 Feb., 
1823, in Liberty Co., Ga.; d. in 
Yosemite Valley, Mariposa Co., 
Cal., 6 July, 1901. 

James Ellison Mills, d. at San 
Fernando, Mex., 25 July, 1901. 
Allen Melancthon Sumner, M. 
D., b. 31 Jan., 1844, at Boston; 
d. at Boston, 25 May, 1901. 


Honorary Graduate. 
(A. M.) Maurice Perkins, b. 
14 March, 1836, at New Lon- 
don, Conn.; d. at Schenectady, 
N. Y., 18 June, 1901. 
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Temporary Members. 

Prepared from such data as reach the Editor of 
the Quinquennial Catalogue of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Any one having information of the decease 
of any Graduate or Temporary Member of any 
department of the University is asked to send 
it to James Atkins Noyes, Harvard College Li- 
brary, Cambridge, Mass. 

[1903.] Harold Allan Rich, d. at 
Cambridge, 21 May, 1901. 
[1903.] Charles Edward Starbuck, d. 
at Andover, 9 May, 1901. 
[1904.] Hamilton Storrs Bigelow, d. 

at Cambridge, 11 June, 1901. 

[Dent. S. 1901.] Richard Morris Free- 
man, d. at Boston, 24 June, 
1901. 

[L. S. 1839.] Charles Augustus Pea- 
body, b. in 1814, at Sandwich, 
N. H.; d. at New York, N. Y., 
4 July, 1901. 

[L. S. 1845.] Asa Low, b. 24 Sept., 
1817, at Shatleigh, Me.; d. at 
Springvale, Me., 13 June, 1899. 

[L. S. 1882.] Frederick Greene Roel- 
ker, d. at Cincinnati, O., 13 
June, 1901. 

[L. S. 1898.] William Stone Hubbell, 
b. 8 Nov., 1874, at Boston; d. 
at Brooklyn, N. Y., 11 June, 
1901. 

[L. S. 1903.] Sidney Gray Bristol, d. 
at Brattleborough, Vt., 19 July, 
1901. 

[L. S. S. 1854.] William S. Danforth, 
b. at Plymouth; d. at Plymouth, 
19 June, 1901. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


*,* Owing to lack of space, much 
material intended for this number, in- 
cluding several obituaries and much 
Non-Academic news, is held over till 
December. 

The list of deaths during the past 
quarter includes Prof. Joseph Le 
Conte, s ’51, one of the most eminent of 
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American scientists; Prof. T. W. Saf- 
ford, ’54, astronomer; E. W. Hooper, 
59, late treasurer of Harvard Col- 
lege; John Fiske, 63; and Joseph 
Cook, ’65, “the Boanerges of the re- 
ligious platform.” 

Prof. T. W. Richards, ’86, has de- 
clined a call to the University of 
Géttingen, where he was offered a 
new research professorship and the 
directorship of the Institute of Inor- 
ganic Chemistry, without the distrac- 
tions of ordinary routine teaching. It 
is believed that this is the first time 
that an American has been honored 
by so distinguished a call from a Ger- 
man University. 

The University of Chicago has con- 
ferred the degree of LL. D. on Prof. E. 
C. Pickering, s 65; Prof. W. W. Good- 
win, ’51; and Prof. G. L. Kittredge, 
82. The University of Glasgow 
gave LL. D.’s to urd Dufferin, h ’77; 
Prof. W. G. Farlow, ’66, Prof. H. S. 
White, ’73, and Charlemagne Tower, 
°72, U. S. Ambassador to Russia. 
Western Reserve and Dartmouth each 
made Prof. J. H. Wright an LL. D. 

Membership in the Harvard Union. 
— Many graduates have already ap- 
plied for membership in the Union, 
and it is expected that in the course 
of a few months the roll will include 
a majority of Harvard men. Every 
one who has been connected with 
Harvard, whether as graduate or as 
temporary member, of any depart- 
ment, is eligible to membership. Per- 
sons residing within 25 miles of Cam- 
bridge are admitted to Associate Mem- 
bership, and pay $5 a year; if residing 
more than 25 miles from Cambridge, 
to Non-Resident Membership, paying 
only $3.a year. Life Membership for 
Graduates, $50. Application may be 
made at once to H. K. Brent, trea- 
surer of the Harvard Union, Cam- 
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bridge, Mass., stating Class and resi- 
dence. 

A description of the new Medical 
School buildings will be given in the 
Magazine as soon as the plans have 
been definitely adopted. 

In the Summer School 77 Cubans 
took separate courses. They studied 
English only, in classes of three 
grades. They came mostly from 
Havana and Matanzas. Their instruc- 
tion was under the direction of J. D. 
Prindle, ’89. Several of them regis- 
tered in Dr. Sargent’s Practice Class 
in Physical Training and one or two 
registered in the regular courses of 
the Summer School. 

Cireular No. 59 of the Harvard 
Observatory refers to the spectrum of 
Nova Persei No. 2, and of 7 Carinae. 
No. 60 discusses objects having pecul- 
iar spectra. 

On the evening of June 26, the 
Harvard Club of Cincinnati enjoyed 
its annual summer outing, dining al 
Sresco at Philippi’s restaurant at West- 
wood, on the hills a few miles west of 
the city. About 50 members sat down 
to dinner. Prof. L. J. Johnson, who 
had charge of the entrance examina- 
tions at Cincinnati, was the guest of 
honor. The president, C. B. Wilby, 
°70, presided. Short speeches were 
made by Prof. Johnson, ’87, the Rev. 
G. A. Thayer, ¢t ’69, Joseph Wilby, 
°75, C. T. Greve, ’84, Stewart Shillito, 
[’80], the Rev. C. E. Hutchison, ’93, 
the Rev. H. C. Wright, ¢’96, H. M. 
Levy, and G. H. Wald, / 75. 

Early in the evening of June 11, 
Hamilton Storrs Bigelow, ’04, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., was instantly killed by be- 
ing run over by the chemical engine, 
which had come to put out a fire at 
the corner of Quincy St. and Broad- 
way. An investigation was subse- 
quently held by Judge Almy, who 
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concluded that the driver of the en- 
gine started his horses at too greata 
speed. 

The Architectural Review for June 
was chiefly devoted to views of recent 
Harvard buildings, including large re- 
productions of the architect’s draw- 
ings of the new gates. 

Robert Bacon, ’80, and W. McK. 
Twombly, ’71, are directors of the 
Northern Pacifie R. R. Co. 

L. J. Logan, ’01, E. H. Douglass, 
01, L. H. Bonelli, 01, H. G. Giddings, 
01, Philip Jack, ’01, C. J. Anderson, 
00, J. L. Masten, ’99, E. H. Hammond, 
00, E. A. Wye, 01, C. B. Palmer, ’01, 
Joseph Smith, ’01, J. K. Daniels, 1 G., 
William Hill, 01, S. P. R. Thomas, 
01, and P. H. Eley, ’00, have gone 
as teachers to the Philippines. 

During the summer a fire-proof 
floor has been laid in Memorial Hall. 

The track team which is to compete 
with the Oxford and Cambridge teams 
has been training at Mr. H. M. Whit- 
ney’s estate, Cohasset. In the 100- 
yard dash are Lightner, Haigh, and 
Webb; 440-yard dash, Rust, Manson, 
and Clerk ; 880, Boynton and Baer ; 
mile, Clark and Knowles ; two-mile, 
Swan, Mills, and Richardson; hurdles 
(120-yard, high), Willis and Con- 
verse ; high jump, Rotch and Ristine ; 
hammer, Boal. 

Among the exhibitors to whom 
awards were made at the Pan-Ameri- 
can Fair were, in sculpture, Augustus 
Saint Gaudens, h ’97, a special award 
of a diploma and medal of honor, 
above and apart from all other awards, 
created for his work ; in painting, F. 
D. Millet, 69, and E. E. Simmons, 
74, gold medals; C. S. Hopkinson, 
91, bronze medal. 

Harold Allan Rich, 03, of Dighton, 
accidentally fell from a window in the 
fifth story of Weld Hall on May 21, 
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and died soon after reaching the Cam- 
bridge Hospital. 

Prof. W. J. Ashley has resigned, to 
become head of the department of 
commerce in the newly founded Uni- 
versity of Birmingham, England. 

— The “Billy” Lee Memorial. — 
Friends and classmates of William F. 
Lee, ’94, who were shocked to learn 
of his death after a short illness a 
year ago last June, will be interested 
in hearing of the library which has 
been established as a memorial. Lee 
was in the habit of spending his sum- 
mers in the little farming town of 
South Bristol in western New York 
on the shore of Canandaigua Lake ; 
and there, acting as architect, he 
passed the winter of 1898-99. He 
lived in a farmer’s family sharing 
their salt pork and pie, and came to 
realize what life meant through the 
dreary winter months to that little, 
shut-in, agricultural community with 
almost entire absence of intellectual 
interest. With him realization led to 
action, and accordingly on Jan. 4, 
1899, we find him writing :— “ Will 
you please mail me as soon as you can 
an old Wentworth algebra? I think 
Iam going to start a class of ‘side- 
hillers’ to meet two evenings a week. 
I expect to have about eight members 
the first night, and about three the 
rest of the time, and about one who 
will learn anything ; but perhaps that 
will be worth while.” In this little 
town a free library was established 
last December as a memorial. The 
project was started and fostered by 
Mr. Lee’s parents, who gave a small 
frame building. The townspeople 
formed an association, moved the 
building, and fitted it up. A young 
wife volunteered regular service as 
librarian. Lee’s books formed a nu- 
cleus, which, by the time the library 
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was opened on Dee. 18, was increased 
by contributions from friends and rela- 
tives to over 300 volumes. Since then 
gifts from persons interested have 
poured in to Mr. John Alden Lee, 156 
Congress St., Boston, so that the li- 
brary now contains 1147 excellent 
books all arranged and catalogued ac- 
cording to approved library methods. 
Probably few people of the neighbor- 
hood are absolutely illiterate, although 
for many reading is a laborious task. 
Yet 67 persons used the library dur- 
ing the first six months, the circula- 
tion amounting to 386 volumes. The 
use would have been still greater but 
for the long distances and poor roads. 
For this reason it is planned to open 
a branch at the village of Bristol 
Springs, some three miles distant. 
One feature of the library is notable : 
it is absolutely free to all, whether 
resident or not. Harvard men who 
knew Lee and realize the leaven — 
intellectual and moral — which this 
library represents, and the happiness 
which it can give to that little, shut- 
in community, will rejoice in this fit- 
ting memorial of the man. 
Hiller C. Wellman, ’94. 


FRANCIS GILBERT ATTWOOD. 


For an exhibition of the drawings of 
the late F. G. Attwood, [’78], held at 
the Boston Art Museum in June, J. T. 
Coolidge, Jr., ’79, wrote the following: 

“ As the margins of his school-books 
testify, Francis Attwood showed at an 
early age great facility in drawing; 
and when the Harvard Lampoon was 
started, in 1876, he already possessed 
a clear and thoughtful talent which 
his remarkable cartoon of the dinner 
hour at Memorial Hall revealed. It 
was the first one of that series, enti- 
tled the “ Manners and Customs of ye 
Harvard Student,” which was rightly 
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called an undergraduate classic, and 
which enabled that brilliant but un- 
steady sheet to weather the uncertain- 
ties of its early years. 

“Owing to family reasons, he was 
obliged to leave college a year before 
his class graduated, at which time he 
engaged in a term of study with Dr. 
William Rimmer ; and later he stud- 
ied a year at the Museum School. 
With this meagre artistic equipment, 
he started on his life’s work as an 
illustrator and ecaricaturist ; but al- 
though he was handicapped by the 
lack of early training, his originality, 
drollness, and the charming personal 
qualities which he brought to his work, 
made up for a deficiency which he 
so truly appreciated. Through these 
qualities he developed a style which 
was peculiarly his own; and if his 
execution was sometimes lacking in 
freedom, his conceptions were always 
spontaneous. He delved into the 
depths of the ingenious and grotesque, 
and delineated the quaint and original 
details of human expression and action 
with a minuteness and industry which 
showed what delight he must have 
taken in it. 

“For several years after leaving 
college he illustrated magazines and 
books, and at the same time continued 
to draw for the Lampoon, until 1883, 
when Life—which was in a way 
evolved from the Lampoon — was 
started. To Life he was a constant 
contributor, up to his last illness. He 
continued to draw for magazines and 
to illustrate books, among which were 
the ‘Fairies’ Festival,’ ‘Jack Hall,’ 
‘A Bad Penny,’ ‘ The Peterkin Pa- 
pers,’ ‘ The Musical Journey of Delia 
and Dorothea,’ and the ‘Hasty Pud- 
ding Centennial Poem.’ 

“ Attwood brought to his work a 
liberal education, great modesty and 
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industry, and a just and thoughtful 
mind. Added to these characteristics 
was the gift of a keen and rapid ap- 
preciation, quite without malice, of 
the fanciful and witty elements of 
human nature. These qualities he 
used with singularly happy accuracy 
in his review of the events of our 
daily life. His clear estimate of right 
and wrong he applied with equal just- 
ness to his heroes and to his victims. 
It is refreshing to note that he was so 
little of a partisan as to be able to 
attack both Mr. Cleveland and Mr. 
Harrison, and to spare neither Mr. 
McKinley nor Mr. Bryan. His wit 
bore no resemblance to that exagger- 
ated caricature so prevalent in Amer- 
ica, but was always restrained and 
clean. 

“We feel in Attwood’s drawings 
what we knew in him—a wit that 
was keen yet kindly, and severe only 
in scoring humbug and oppression, 
and a healthy love for whatever was 
sound and cheery and tender. Deli- 
cacy, courage, and modesty were the 
essentials of his character. Every- 
thing he did was as well done as he 
could do it ; every drawing was fin- 
ished with instinctive conscientious- 
ness, often at the expense of immense 
labor, and usually with loving care. 
It is pleasant to realize that his great- 
est delight lay in the production of 
children and fairies, wrought in fanci- 
ful schemes of delicate and involved 
composition. 

“Tn looking over the present exhibi- 
tion, which extends over a period of 
twenty years, we can better appre- 
ciate the amount of Attwood’s produc- 
tion when we note the work for Life 
alone which required one cartoon a 
month, besides other drawings ; and 
every one of them contained a kindly 
or merry or pointed message, and all 
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so cleverly clothed that we hardly 
suspected the moral: while he fought 
against wrong and abuse, and humbug 
of every kind, we smiled, but we ab- 
sorbed our lesson. 

‘The retiring man, who spent his 
life in a house situated in a secluded 
bit of rocky woodland in Jamaica 
Plain, would have been the last one to 
realize that he had been an influence in 
the life of his country ; but we cannot 
here fail to appreciate his power for 
good in these twenty years of indus- 
trious and fanciful creation.”  Att- 
wood was born Sept. 29, 1856, and 
died April 30, 1900. 


M. DESCHAMPS AND THE HYDE 
LECTURESHIP. 

A large audience greeted M. Gas- 
ton Deschamps on his appearance in 
Sanders Theatre to give the first of a 
series of eight lectures on the Con- 
temporary French Theatre. The 
speaker was introduced by the French 
ambassador, M. Cambon. These lec- 
tures of M. Deschamps were distinctly 
lighter and more popular than those 
given by any of his four predecessors 
in the Hyde Lectureship. Indeed they 
were in a vein not only French but 
Parisian. As a result of his long prac- 
tice of the feuilleton M. Deschamps 
has become a past master in the pe- 
culiarly Parisian art of making some- 
thing out of nothing and gained rather 
than lost in having to speak his feuille- 
tons instead of writing them. He 
joined to an attractive presence a 
musical and well-modulated voice, and 
a really surprising fluency. The lec- 
tures of M. de Régnier last year were 
at once empty and dull. M. Des- 
champs, even though he had nothing 
to say, said it most entertainingly, in 
a style that had at times the sparkle 
and effervescence of champagne. He 
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himself would seem to delight in his 
verbal virtuosity and in bringing out 
the contrast between the charm and 
finish of his form and the meagreness 
of his substance. He surprises one by 
his feats in this line in much the same 
way as a prestidigitator who extracts 
a dozen eggs from a seemingly empty 
hat. 

For instance, he enlarged at one 
point on the love that American ladies: 
have for adorning their homes, and 
enumerated the various ornaments 
that make for this dainty domesticity 
—all with such a feeling for artistic 
effect that the audience burst into ap- 
plause. M. Antoine, of le Thédtre An- 
toine, has refused to observe the stage 
convention that the actor is never to 
speak with his back to the public. 
This circumstance furnished M. Des- 
champs the occasion for a ten minutes 
development at the end of which he 
had again succeeded in stirring his 
hearers up to the pitch of enthusiasm. 
There is a relation between this art 
of M. Deschamps and French culinary 
art which would undertake on a push 
to make a piece of shoe-leather pala- 
table. M. Deschamps, to continue the 
metaphor, was so anxious to season the 
subjects of his lectures to suit the 
local taste, that at times he disguised 
almost entirely their original flavor. 
A person without other means of in- 
formation might have gathered from 
M. Deschamps’s account that M. Henri 
Meilhac wrote chiefly with a view to 
edification, and that M. Antoine in- 
tended his theatre to be one of the 
props of the French family. Indeed 
some of the liberties which M. Des- 
champs took with his subject-matter 
—for example with the plot of M. 
Paul Hervieu’s play les Tenailles — 
were so audacious that one was occa- 
sionally tempted to exclaim with Don 
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Basile, “Qui diable, done, est-ce qu’on 
trompe ici ? ” 

Why, again, we are prompted to 
ask, should M. Deschamps, in connec- 
tion with these light and pleasant 
talks on some of the more trivial as- 
pects of French life, fall into a fine 
rhapsody on the universality of French 
literature (with a side reference to 
the deep moral significance of l’Abbé 
Constantin) ? Many Frenchmen seem 
amusingly unable to distinguish be- 
tween that part of their literature 
which is universal in virtue of its high 
humanism, and that portion of it 
which is universal because of its ap- 
peal to the average sensual man 
(Vhomme sensuel moyen) ; between the 
success of the plays of Moliére and 
the success of les Deux Gosses (“ Two 
Little Vagrants ”), which according to 
the boast of a recent French newspa- 
per has had more than ten thousand 
performances in both hemispheres. 
Will the French presently be seeking 
a proof of their universality in the 
fact that at Paris last summer the pro- 
gram of the Moulin Rouge was posted 
in five languages ? 

Perhaps more is involved in the 
question than may at first appear, in- 
asmuch as the Hyde lecturer, besides 
speaking at Harvard, is usually invited 
to address a score or more of other 
institutions, and so becomes a sort of 
intellectual representative of France 
in America. The selection of this 
representative rests entirely with Mr. 
Hyde, who deserves so much praise 
for founding and supporting this lec- 
tureship. Does he really desire to 
secure a lecturer who will be a genu- 
ine exponent of what is best in French 
thought, some one who will help to 
promote if only in a small circle 
that international exchange of ideas, 
that true cosmopolitanism, toward 
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which Goethe aspired; or does his 
choice rather incline to some bril- 
liant amuseur who can be counted 
upon to furnish the ladies of Cam- 
bridge and Boston an hour’s enter- 
tainment with a French lesson thrown 
in? We may fairly feel some doubt 
on this point if it be true, as I was in- 
formed last summer by one of his 
friends and colleagues at the Collige 
de France, that M. Gaston Paris would 
have accepted an invitation to come to 
America ! 

Mr. Hyde should at least avoid if 
possible again incurring any such risk 
as in the case of M. de Régnier, who 
recently emerged from his symbolistic 
obscurity only to take a plunge into 
pornography. We do not like to 
think that such a man has in any way 
received the sanction of Harvard. It 
may be urged in justification of Mr. 
Hyde that at the time M. de Régnier 
was engaged he had not yet published 
la Double Maitresse. We may ex- 
press, in passing, the hope that the 
symbolists continue to be unintelligi- 
ble if this is a sample of what they 
have been concealing behind the triple 
veil of le style abscons. 

As for M. Gaston Deschamps, he 
after all showed himself to be a man 
of amiable and interesting personality 
who achieved in the main what he set 
out to do: he gave a great deal of 
pleasure without the slightest un- 
wholesome suggestion. Should any- 
body still persist in thinking that Mr. 
Hyde, in preferring him to M. Gaston 
Paris, chose the wrong Gaston, Mr. 
Hyde can turn for consolation to La 
Fontaine : — 


** Parbleu ! dit le meunier, est bien fou du cer- 
veau 
Qui prétend contenter tout le monde et son 
pére.”’ 
Irving Babbitt, ’89. 
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RECIPIENTS OF HONORARY 
DEGREES. 


EDWARD LIVERMORE BURLINGAME, 
A. M., 


was born in Boston, May 30, 1848 ; 
son of Anson Burlingame, / ’46, and 
Jane, daughter of Isaac Livermore of 
Cambridge. He was educated at pri- 
vate schools in Cambridge and else- 
where ; entered Harvard in 1865 with 
the Class of 1869, but left toward 
the end of his Freshman year to ac- 
company his father to China as his 
private secretary. Resumed his stu- 
dies at Heidelberg in 1867, taking the 
degree of Ph. D. two years later, and 
studied also at Berlin and in Geneva. 
He was on the staff of the New 
York Tribune as a foreign editor in 
1871, and was one of the body of re- 
visers of the “ American Cyclopaedia,” 
under Messrs. Ripley and Dana, in 
1872 to 1876, during which time he 
also contributed to the magazines and 
was a reviewer for several publica- 
tions. In 1875 he translated and ed- 
ited ‘* Art Life and Theories of Rich- 
ard Wagner,” and during the years 
1874 to 1879 he was associated in the 
preparation of several historical and 
other works, among them a collection 
of contemporary English Essays. In 
1879 he became connected editorially 
with the publishing house of Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, New York, and in 
1886 was made editor of Scribner’s 
Magazine on its foundation, and has 
so remained. 


JOHN BELLOWS, A. M., 
was born at Liskeard, Cornwall, Jan. 
18, 1831 ; he received the only educa- 
tion he ever had in schools of which 
his father, William Lamb Bellows, of 
Bere Regis, Dorset, was master. In 
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1858 he began business as a printer in 
the city of Gloucester, very near the 
house in which Leonard Hoar, the 
first President of Harvard trained in 
the College itself, was born. In 1863, 
traveling in Denmark and Norway, he 
was so struck with the bulk and in- 
convenience of the so-called “ pocket 
dictionaries ” used on the journey, that 
he resolved to bring out a new one 
sufficiently compact and yet full 
enough to be really available for such 
service. On reflection, however, he 
concluded that “ Norsk,” or Danish, 
was a tongue spoken by so limited a 
number of people, that it would be 
better to try the experiment of a new 
dictionary in some other language : 
and as French was the speech brought 
most into contact with English, he de- 
cided to compile a French and English 
dictionary on such new lines as would 
specially adapt it for pocket use. 
There was one difficulty in the way of 
his doing so, and that was that while 
he had a small knowledge of Danish 
he had none of French, beyond that of 
a few hundred words only. He saw, 
however, that instead of this being a 
barrier to his work, it was only a ques- 
ion of time and perseverance ; and 
by beginning at the very bottom of 
the ladder he learned what the diffi- 
culties are that suggest themselves to 
beginners in the language. “One 
point only I miscalculated,” he writes ; 
“JT thought one year’s hard work 
would suffice for me to compile a vo- 
cabulary large enough for a traveler, 
but as I went on, the plan grew on 
me. ... Not one year, but seven 
years of work, in the midst of the 
bustle and din of the printing of- 
fice, through meal times, and on till 
eleven o’clock at night, finished the 
dictionary ; and nearly finished my 
business career as well, for I impov- 
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erished myself with the printing of it 
so far that the bank seriously threat- 
ened to stop me from its completion : 
a matter of less concern to a devotee 
of the nine muses than to the father 
of a family of nine children. But on 
the day of its publication the tables 
turned. JL, had sent 1920 copies to 
Triibner’s from the binder’s ; and at 
two that afternoon a telegram was 
handed me to say that the last copy 
was sold. That was my accession to 
the throne of authorship. Harvard 
Commencement was my coronation 
day.” 


HUGO MUNSTERBERG, A. M., 

was born in Danzig, Germany, June 1, 
1863. Graduated from the Gymna- 
sium in Danzig, 1882. He studied phi- 
losophy and psychology, and in the 
interest of psychology also medicine, 
in Geneva (Switzerland), summer of 
1882, in Leipzig, 1882-1885, in Heidel- 
berg, 1885-1887 He took his Ph. D. 
in Leipzig, 1885, his M. D. in Heidel- 
berg, 1887. He became instructor 
(Privatdocent) of Philosophy at the 
University of Freiburg, in Baden, 
1888, assistant professor there in 1891. 
In 1892 he was called as “ Professor 
of Experimental Psychology ” to Har- 
vard, to become the director of the psy- 
chological laboratory-for three years. 
He returned to Freiburg from 1895 
to 1897, but accepted in 1897 a second 
call to Harvard as professor of Psy- 
chology. His publications are nine 
volumes in German on various psycho- 
logical subjects, his chief work being 
the “Grundzuege der Psychologie.” 
Some popular psychological essays in 
English appeared under the title “ Psy- 
chology and Life.” Recently he has 
published a series of comparative stu- 
dies in German and American cul- 
ture in various magazines. 
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THEOBALD SMITH, A. M., 
was born at Albany, N. Y., July 31, 
1859. He attended the grammar and 
the high school there and in 1877 en- 
tered Cornell University, where his 
course was one equivalent to the pre- 
sent courses leading to the degree of 
A. B. In his elective studies he gave 
special attention to mathematics and 
the natural sciences. When the Cor- 
nell (Theta) chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa was established, he was in- 
cluded in its membership. After grad- 
uation he entered the Albany Medical 
College and occupied himself during 
the vacations and immediately after 
graduation with biological work at 
Cornell and Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. His strong inclination towards 
the biological and experimental phases 
of medicine made him welcome the op- 
portunity to enter the laboratory then 
recently established in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington, 
D. C., for the study of the infectious 
diseases of animal life. The rapid ex- 
pansion of the then young branch of 
bacteriology threw upon him a large 
amount of experimental work, whose 
results are incorporated in various 
government reports up to 1896. Dur- 
ing this very active period Dr. Smith 
kept himself in touch with practical 
medicine by teaching hygiene and bac- 
teriology in the medical department 
of the Columbian University, and ap- 
plying the many at that time entirely 
new laboratory methods to the diag- 
nosis of disease. In 1895 Dr. Smith 
came to Boston to establish a new 
pathological laboratory for the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Health. At 
this time public-health laboratories 
were few and of recent origin, and 
a second pioneer period began, dur- 
ing which the various lines of work 
now regularly carried on in such labo- 
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ratories had to be put into proper 
shape, the most difficult undertaking 
being the crystallization of methods 
designed to produce efficient antitox- 
ins. The researches made necessary 
by these problems were liberally pro- 
vided for and encouraged by the offi- 
cers of the Board. In 1896 the gener- 
ous gift of Mr.G. F. Fabyan established 
the George Fabyan Professorship of 
Comparative Pathology in the Har- 
vard Medical Department, and Dr. 
Smith was appointed to it. In 1901 
he became a member of the board of 
directors of the new Rockefeller In- 
stitute for medical research. In ad- 
dition to the results of investigations 
published under government auspices, 
Dr. Smith has contributed many papers 
to the medical journals of this coun- 
try and Europe. His chief aim has 
been to open to human medicine the 
extensive storehouse of facts and prin- 
ciples revealed by the study of animal 
pathology, — to call attention, in 
other words, to the value of compar- 
ative pathology just as the comparative 
anatomist and physiologist had done 
before him in their respective fields. 


CHARLES GROSS, A. M., 
was born in 1857, at Troy, N. Y., and 
received his preparation for college in 
the Troy High School. After gradu- 
ating from Williams College in 1878 
he taught for a year in the Troy Acad- 
emy, and then spent four years as a 
student of history at the universities 
of Leipzig, Géttingen, Berlin, and 
Paris, receiving the degree of Ph. D. 
summa cum laude at Géttingen in 
1883. In January, 1884, he took up 
his residence in London, where he de- 
voted himself to literary work until 
the summer of 1888, when he was ap- 
pointed instructor of History at Har- 
vard. His principal published works 
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are: “Gilda Mercatoria,” 1883 ; “ The 
Exchequer of the Jews of England in 
the Middle Ages,” 1887; ‘ The Gild 
Merchant,” 2 vols., 1890; “Select 
Cases from the Coroners’ Rolls,” Sel- 
den Society, 1896 ; “ A Bibliography 
of British Municipal History,” 1897 ; 
“ The Sources and Literature of Eng- 
lish History,” 1900. He has also writ- 
ten reviews and papers for American, 
English, and French periodicals. He 
is a member of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, and a correspond- 
ing member of the Géttingen Royal 
Society of Sciences, the Royal Histor- 
ical Society of England, and the An- 
glo-Jewish Historical Society. He was 
appointed assistant professor in 1892. 


DAVID GORDON LYON, D. D., 
Hollis Professor of Divinity in Har- 
vard University, was born at Benton, 
Ala., May 24, 1852, second of the five 
children of Isaac and Sarah Caroline 
Arnold Lyon. His father was born at 
Hull, England, in 1801, studied medi- 
cine and surgery in Hull, London, and 
Paris, and practiced his profession in 
Alabama, where he died in 1861. The 
son had his preparatory education at 
Benton and at Gordonville, near Ben- 
ton, to which place the family moved 
after the father’s death. Subsequently 
the family moved to Dayton, Mo., and 
at the age of eighteen young Lyon en- 
tered William Jewell College, at Lib- 
erty, Mo., pursuing his studies there 
for about two years, 1870-1872. In 
the autumn of 1872 he entered Howard 
College, at Marion, Ala., taking the A. 
B. degree in 1875. The next year he 
devoted to work for the Alabama Bap- 
tist, a weekly paper started at Marion 
while he was an undergraduate, with 
which he had been connected from its 
origin. In 1876 he resigned this posi- 
tion and entered the Southern Baptist 
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Theological Seminary, then at Green- 
ville, S. C., but removed the next year 
to Louisville, Ky. In this school he 
remained three years, but did not 
complete the course, because his third 
year was devoted largely to special 
study of Greek and of Semitic Lan- 
guages. On the resignation of Prof. 
C. H. Toy from the Seminary in 1879, 
Mr. Lyon resolved to go to Germany. 
He spent three years at the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig, studying theology and 
Semitic languages, making a specialty 
of Assyrian, and taking his Ph. D. 
degree there in 1882. In the same 
year he was called to the Hollis Pro- 
fessorship of Divinity at Harvard, 
though he lectures, not on theology, 
but on Semitic languages and _his- 
tory. In 1891 he was appointed cura- 
tor of the Semitic Museum recently 
founded by Jacob H. Schiff, Esq. In 
1899 he was engaged in an effort to 
raise money to erect a Semitic Build- 
ing. Mr. Schiff then gave the Build- 
ing, and the sum raised by the sub- 
scription, nearly $20,000, will be used 
to enlarge the Museum collections. 
Dr. Lyon was married to Tasca Woeh- 
ler in 1883. He served as recording 
secretary of the American Oriental 
Society for nine years, and as corre- 
sponding secretary of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis for 
five years. Among his publications 
are “ Keilschrifttexte Sargon’s,” 1883, 
and “An Assyrian Manual,” 1886. 
He expects to spend the next academic 
year abroad, devoting a part of the 
time to the interests of the Semitic 
Museum. 


ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., 
was born in New Bedford, Mass., 
Dec. 14, 1830. His father was a ship- 
master, and nearly all his male rela- 
tives followed the sea. He passed 
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through the public schools of New 
Bedford, and in 1849 entered the 
counting-house of Laurence, Stone & 
Co., Boston. They were manufactur- 
ers and commission merchants, and 
he received a good mercantile educa- 
tion. In 1853 he entered Phillips 
Academy, Andover, and in 1855 Har- 
vard College, where he graduated in 
1859. He studied theology in the 
Seminary at Andover, graduating in 
1861. In August, 1861, he was or- 
dained to the Christian ministry and 
became the pastor of the South Con- 
gregational Church, Augusta, Maine. 
In January, 1867, he became pastor of 
the First Church in Cambridge, Con- 
gregational, and the Shepard Congre- 
gational Society, and this position he 
still holds. He was an Overseer of 
Harvard, 1872-1884, and in January, 
1875, was chosen secretary of the 
Board of Overseers. He has held this 
office to the present time. In the col- 
lege year 1882-1883 he was a lecturer 
in the Harvard Divinity School, on 
New Testament Theology, and at dif- 
ferent times he has been a lecturer in 
the Andover Seminary. In 1879 he 
received the degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity from Amherst College. Dr. 
McKenzie has published a “ History 
of the First Church in Cambridge,” 
** Some Things Abroad,” “ Cambridge 
Sermons,” “Christ Himself,” “A 
Door Opened,” “ The Divine Force in 
the Life of the World,” —a course of 
lectures before the Lowell Institute, 
—with numerous occasional pam- 
phlets. He has made numberless ad- 
dresses before colleges and schools, 
and on public occasions. He is presi- 
dent of the Trustees of Wellesley Col- 
lege, a trustee of Phillips Academy 
and the Andover Seminary, a trustee 
of Hampton Institute, president of 
the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society, 
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a trustee of the Cambridge Hospital. 
He is a member of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, and has served for 
several years upon its Committee on 
Publication. He was married in 1865 
to Miss Ellen Holman Eveleth, and 
has two children, of whom Kenneth, 
the elder, graduated at Harvard in 
1891 and is now instructor in Romance 
Languages at Yale University. 


WILLIAM CALEB LORING, LL. D., 
was born at Beverly, Aug. 24, 1851, 
his father, Caleb W. Loring, ’39, and 
his grandfather, Charles G. Loring, 
’12, being members of the Suffolk bar. 
His mother was a daughter of Joseph 
A. Peabody, ’16, of Salem, and her 
maternal grandfather, Samuel Put- 
nam, 1787, was for 28 years an asso- 
ciate justice of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts. He fitted for college 
at the school of E. S. Dixwell, ’28, 
entering Harvard in 1868. In College 
he rowed on his Class Crew, which beat 
Yale in the race on Lake Quinsig- 
amond in 1869, and in 1871 he rowed 
on the University Crew, of which he 
was captain the following year, but 
did not row in the race, owing to a 
broken collar-bone. In College he 
was a member of the ®. B. K., A. K. E,, 
A. D. Club, Hasty Pudding, Institute 
of 1770, and O. K. After graduating 
in 1872, he took the Law School course, 
receiving his LL. B. degree in 1874, 
and in 1875 an A. M. for additional 
work in law. During the summer of 
1875, he was clerk to Chief Justice 
Horace Gray, ’45, and a student in the 
office of Ives & Lincoln in Salem. 
In September, 1875, he entered the 
office of the attorney-general of Mas- 
sachusetts, and was appointed assist- 
ant attorney-general, Dec. 1, 1875. 
On July 1, 1878, having resigned this 
position, he formed a partnership with 
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John C. Ropes, ’57, and John C. Gray, 
’59, with the firm name of Ropes, 
Gray & Loring, —a connection which 
was dissolved only in September, 
1899, on his appointment as a justice 
of the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts. From 1882 to 1886, he 
was general solicitor first of the New 
York and New England R. R., and 
then of its receiver. Beside railroad 
law, his practice was principally in com- 
mercial law. While a student in the 
Law School he printed in the American 
Law Review an article on “ The Effect 
of the Seventeenth Section of the 
Statute of Frauds.” It is an interest- 
ing coincidence that Judge Loring’s 
maternal great-grandfather, Samuel 
Putnam, 1787, had for a colleague 
on the supreme court bench Charles 
Jackson, 1793, the grandfather of O. 
W. Holmes, ’61, the present chief 
justice of this court. 


HENRY SMITH PRITCHETT, LL. D., 
was born at Fayette, Mo., April 16, 
1857. Graduated at Pritchett Insti- 
tute, 1875. Assistant astronomer at 
the Naval Observatory, Washington, 
1878. Astronomer at Morrison Ob- 
servatory, Glasgow, Mo., 1880. As- 
sistant professor of Mathematics and 
Astronomy at Washington University, 
1881. Assistant astronomer on the 
Transit of Venus Commission, 1882. 
Professor of Astronomy at Washing- 
ton University, 1884. Elected presi- 
dent of the Academy of Science, St. 
Louis, 1892. Received Ph. D. at 
Munich, 1895. Chosen superintendent 
of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, 1897. Elected president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Techno- 
logy, 1900. Received degree of LL. 
D. at Hamilton College in 1900, and 
at the University of Pennsylvania in 
1901. President Pritchett is the au- 
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thor of various papers on education 
the relation of the government to sci- 
ence, and government methods of ad- 
ministration, in addition to the follow- 
ing: Report on Observations of the 
Total Eclipse of July 29, 1878; De- 
termination of the Rotation Period 
of Jupiter from Observations of the 
Great Red Spot ; Observations of the 
Satellites of Mars ; Observations of 
Conjunctions of the Satellites of Sat- 
urn; A Determination of the Mass 
of Mars ; A Determination of the 
Diameter of Mars from Micometric 
Observations, with a Discussion of 
Systematic Errors ; Ephemeris of the 
Satellites of Mars; Observations of 
Comets ; Determination of the Longi- 
tude of the Mexican National Observa- 
The Transit of Mercury, 1891 ; 
Report University 
Eclipse Expedition ; The Solar Corona 
of 1889 with Discussion of the Photo- 
graphs (illustrated) ; Report on the 
Determination of Latitude and Longi- 
tude, Morrison Observatory: A For- 
mula for Predicting the Population of 
the United States; Observations of 
Double Stars and Personal Equation 
in Double Star Measure ; Eclipses of 
Saturn’s Satellites and their Use in 
Determining the Planet’s Diameter 
(with table); Personal Equation in 
Time Observations ; Lists of Obser- 
vations of Double Stars, Comets and 
Small Planets, in the Ast. Nachrich- 
ten; a large number of publications 
in various Government Reports con- 
taining the results of Latitude, Lon- 
gitude, and Gravity determinations, 
Meridian Circle Observations, ete. ; A 
Plan for an International Arc of the 
Meridian. As superintendent of the 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey he 
reorganized the service, and estab- 
lished the new division of Magnetic 
Survey of the United States. Address, 


tory ; 
of Washington 
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Massachusetts Institute of Techno- 
logy, Boston, Mass. 
JACOBUS HENRICUS VAN’T HOFF, 
i Ii. D., 
was born in Rotterdam, Holland, Au- 
gust 30, 1852. 
sician. 


His father was a phy- 
His earliest education was in 
the schools of his native town, after- 
wards at the Polytechnic School of 
Delft, where he got his degree of En- 
gineer, 1871; then at the Universities 
of Leyden, Bonn, Paris, and Utrecht, 
where he got his degree of Ph. D., in 
1874. He was appointed tutor of 
Physics at the Veterinary School, 
Utrecht, 1876 ; lector in Chemistry at 
the University of Amsterdam, 1877 ; 
professor in Chemistry and Mineral- 
ogy there, 1878 ; member of the Ber- 
lin Academy and professor of the uni- 
versity there, 1896. Published papers 
on Stereochemistry, from 1874, begin- 
ning with “ Ansichten iiber organische 
Chemie,” 1876 ; ‘“ Etudes de dyna- 
mique chimique,” 1880 ; “ L’équilibre 
chimique dans l'état dilué,” 1885 (Ost- 
walds Klassiker, 1901). He has been 
co-editor of the Zeitschrift fiir physika- 
lische Chemie since its appearance ; his 
publications there and, since 1896, in 
the publications of the Prussian Acad- 
emy, include Lectures on Double-Salts, 
Lectures on Physical Chemistry, ete. 
He is now president of the German 
Chemical and of the Electrochemical 
Society and honorary member or cor- 
respondent of academies and socie- 
ties in Berlin, Gottingen, Frankfort, 
Vienna, Buda-Pest, St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, Stockholm, Lund, Turin, 
Milan, Venice, Bologna, London, Bos- 
ton, Washington, Mexico, Manches- 
ter, Dublin, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
Delft, Haarlem, Utrecht, Brussels, 
Batavia. He has the order “ pour le 
mérite,’ and is honorary Doctor in 
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Medicine at Greifwsald, and LL. D. 
at Cambridge and Chicago. 


JAMES FORD RHODES, LL. D., 
was born in Cleveland, O., May 1, 
1848, of New England parentage. 
His father, Daniel P. Rhodes, was a 
successful captain of industry in north- 
ern Ohio, engaged largely in the pro- 
duction of coal and iron and the rail- 
way development of the West. He 
was in intimate personal and political 
relations with his kinsman, Stephen 
A. Douglas. The boy conceived a 
wholesome reverence for the Illinois 
senator, and industriously followed his 
course as reported from week to week 
in the Congressional Globe. On the 
outbreak of the civil war he was a 
student in the Cleveland High School, 
where each morning the principal was 
accustomed to have read aloud the 
political news of the day, explaining 
to his pupils that they were living in 
the midst of events quite as impor- 
tant as any in the history of Greece 
or Rome. This practice enabled the 
boys to follow with intelligent enthusi- 
asm the course of the war, and awak- 
ened a deep historical interest in the 
mind of young Rhodes. Proficient in 
history and literature, he was so prone 
to overlook the classics and mathemat- 
ics that, in 1865, he was unprepared 
to pass the entrance examinations for 
the University of the City of New 
York, and became a special student. 
He studied history with Prof. Benja- 
min N. Martin, and the physical sci- 
ences with John W. and Henry C. 
Draper. He early conceived the am- 
bition to write history himself. The 
following year (1866-1867), he at- 
tended the University of Chicago, 
where he devoted his energies chiefly 
to the study of rhetoric and meta- 


physics. In the summer of 1867 he 
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went to Paris and studied the political 
institutions of the past and present of 
Europe, being occasional Paris corre- 
spondent of the Chicago Times. He 
also attended at the Collége de France 
a course of lectures on Montesquieu’s 
“ Esprit des Lois,” by Edouard Labou- 
laye. In the mean time, in order to 
prepare for a business career in the 
iron industry with his father, he had 
carried on special studies in the vari- 
ous methods of manufacture. He 
went from Paris to Berlin, where he 
took a course in iron-metallurgy under 
Dr. Wedding at the School of Mines. 
Subsequently, he made a tour of in- 
spection through the iron and steel 
works of Western Germany, South 
Wales, England, and Scotland, inquir- 
ing into the process of manufacturing 
Bessemer steel, which was then begin- 
ning to take the place of puddled and 
rolled iron. In the spring of 1870 he 
joined his father in business in Cleve- 
land, and in 1874 he became one of 
the firm of Rhodes & Co., who were 
both producers and commission mer- 
chants in coal, iron-ore, and pig-iron. 
He determined to retire when he should 
have obtained a competence sufficient 
to permit him to devote himself to 
literary work. Reaching this point in 
1885, he gave up business. For sev- 
eral years previous to this, Mr. Rhodes 
had been revolving in his mind the 
project of treating some portion of the 
history of the United States, and had 
read largely with that end in view. 
This now took shape in the selection 
of 1850-1885 as his subject. Devot- 
ing two years to general reading and 
European travel as a preparation for 
his special studies, he then went to 
work diligently on his history. In 
the autumn of 1891 he removed from 
Cleveland to Cambridge, and then 
completed the manuscript of his first 
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two volumes of the “History of the 
United States from the Compromise 
of 1850.” They carried the narrative 
to the election of Lincoln, in 1860, and 
were published by Harper & Brothers 
in November, 1892, the work being 
brought out in London at the same 
time by Macmillan & Co. Ina month 
a second American edition was called 
for, and in 1895 a third was printed. 
In June, 1895, the third volume, contin- 
uing the history to the spring of 1862, 
was published, and in 1899 the fourth, 
ending with Lincoln’s second election. 
The work will be completed in four 
more volumes. In 1893 Adelbert Col- 
lege of Western Reserve University 
conferred on Mr. Rhodes the degree 
of LL. D., and in the same year he 
was elected a resident member of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. He 
is also a member of the Military His- 
torical Society of Massachusetts, of 
the Century Club, New York, and of 
the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters, and President of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association. Since 1896 
he has resided in Boston. He was mar- 
ried, in 1872, to Ann Card of Cleve- 
land ; they have one child, a son. 


JAMES TYNDALE MITCHELL, LL. D., 

was born Nov. 9, 1834, in Belleville, 
St. Clair County, Ill. When he was 
seven years of age his parents removed 
to Philadelphia, his mother’s birth- 
place, where he received his early edu- 
cation in the classical school of Dr. 
Samuel Jones, and in the public High 
School, from which he graduated in 
1852 at the head of his class. He 
then entered Harvard College and 
was graduated in 1855. In College he 
was a member of the Alpha Delta 
Phi, the Hasty Pudding Club, and the 
Phi Beta Kappa. Returning to Phila- 
delphia he was admitted to the bar in 
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November, 1857, and the next year 
was graduated LI. B. from the Law 
School of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. From 1859 to 1862 he was 
assistant solicitor of the city of Phila- 
delphia. In 1862 he became editor- 
in-chief of the American Law Register, 
the oldest and most widely circulated 
law journal in the United States, and 
this position he retained until 1888. 
In 1871 he was elected a judge of the 
District Court of Philadelphia, and in 
1875 was transferred under the provi- 
sions of the new constitution to the 
Court of Common Pleas No. 2. At 
the expiration of his term in 1881 he 
received the unprecedented honor of a 
renomination by both political parties 
and an unopposed election. This pre- 
cedent was of great weight in estab- 
lishing in Philadelphia the practice of 
the non-partisan reélection of judges 
who have impartially performed their 
judicial duties. In 1888 he was nomi- 
nated and elected a justice of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, for 
the term of 21 years, which position 
he now holds. Besides his editorial 
work on the American Law Register, he 
was one of the founders of the Weekly 
Notes of Cases, and chief reporter for 
his court until 1888. He also edited 
“Williams on Real Property,” with 
American Notes, 1872; and is the 
author of a “ Manual on Motions and 
Rules,” 1879; “A Historical Sketch 
of the District Court,” 1875 ; ‘‘ Fidel- 
ity to Court as well as Client in 
Criminal Cases,” an address before 
the Pennsylvania State Bar Associa- 
tion, 1899; and “John Marshall,” 
an address before the Law Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, 1901. He is also 
president of the Commission to Edit 
and Publish the Statutes at Large of 
Pennsylvania from 1681 to 1800, ap- 
pointed by the governor under au- 
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thority of an act of the legislature ; 
and vice-provost of the Law Academy 
of Philadelphia from 1873 to the pre- 
sent. In 1872 he received the degree 
of LL. D. from the Jefferson Medical 
College of Philadelphia. From 1892 
to 1895 he was president of the Har- 
vard Club of Philadelphia. He was 
one of the early members of the 
Union League of Philadelphia, served 
in the Pennsylvania militia during the 
emergency campaigns in 1862 and 
1863, and is a member of the Order 
of the Cincinnati, the Sons of the 
Revolution, and the Military Order of 
the Loyal Legion. Outside of his pro- 
fessional work he has taken some in- 
terest in philology, is a member of the 
American Philosophical Society, and 
read the early American reports up 
to 1800, and the early California and 
Texas reports for the new Oxford Dic- 
tionary, to which he furnished about 
2000 quotations of unusual words or 
words used in an unusual sense, and 
words coming lately into the language 
from Spanish and Mexican sources. 
But his principal interest has been in 
historical studies and portraiture. He 
is president of the council of the Histor- 
ical Society of Pennsylvania ; has what 
is thought to be the largest collection 
of engraved portraits in the country ; 
and is regarded as an authority on 
American iconography. 


CHARLES SPRAGUE SARGENT, LL. D., 
was born in Boston, April 24, 1841 ; 
educated at private schools ; gradu- 
ated from Harvard in the Class of 
1862 ; served in the U. S. Volun- 
teers, 1862-1865 as aide-de-camp with 
rank of first lieutenant, captain, and 
major ; traveled in Europe 1865- 
1868 ; professor of Horticulture at the 
Bussey Institution, 1872-1873 ; direc- 
tor of Botanic Garden, 1873-1879 ; 
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director of Arnold Arboretum since 
1872 ; Arnold professor of Arboricul- 
ture since 1879. He is a member of 
the American Philosophical Society, 
American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, National Academy of Sciences, 
foreign honorary member of the 
Deutsche Dendrologische Gesellschaft, 
Scottish Arboricultural Society, Société 
Nationale d’Agriculture de France. 
He was chief of Forestry Division of 
the 10th U.S. Census, and author of 
vol. ix, “ Final Reports” of that Cen- 
sus ; head of the Forestry Department 
Northern Transcontinental Survey ; 
chairman Adirondack Commission, 
1885 ; chairman of commission ap- 
pointed by National Academy in 1897 
to devise a system for the control and 
management of the forests on the pub- 
lic domain in the United States. He 
was editor of Garden and Forest, 1888- 
1895, and is the author of “Silva of 
North America,” of which twelve 
quarto volumes have appeared ; and 
also is author of “Forest Flora of 
Japan.” 


WAYNE MACVEAGH, LL. D., 
was born near Phenixville, Chester 
County, Pa., April 19, 1833. He grad- 
uated at Yale in 1853, was admitted 
to the bar in 1856, and from 1859 to 
1864 was district attorney for Chester 
County. In 1862 he was captain of 
infantry, and in 1863 captain of cav- 
alry, when the Confederate armies 
threatened to invade Pennsylvania. 
He had early joined the Republican 
party, and in 1863 was chairman of 
the Republican State Committee of 
Pennsylvania. By appointment of 
President Grant, he was U. S. Minister 
to Turkey, 1870-1871. On his return, 
he was a member of the Pennsylvania 
Constitutional Convention, 1872-1874. 
In 1777 he was appointed by Presi- 
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dent Hayes head of the “ MacVeagh 
Commission ” to adjust amicably the 
disputes in Louisiana. In 1881 he 
was attorney-general in President 
Garfield’s cabinet, being chosen as a 
representative of the “reform ele- 
ment ” of the Republican party ; after 
President Garfield’s death he re- 
signed, and resumed his law practice 
in Philadelphia, where for many years 
he was counsel for the Pennsylvania 
R. R. Co. He was chairman of the 
Philadelphia Civil Service Reform 
Association and of the Indian Rights 
Association. In 1892 he supported 
Mr. Cleveland’s candidacy for Presi- 
dent, and from 1893 to 1897 he was 
U. S. Ambassador to Italy. Since 
1897 he has practiced law in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Mr. MacVeagh’s oldest 
son, Charles, graduated at Harvard 
in 1881; his youngest son, Wayne, 
Jr., died before completing his 
course. 


THEODORE VON HOLLEBEN, LL. D., 
is the descendant of an old noble fam- 
ily in Thiiringen, Germany. Was born 
at Stettin, Pommerania, in 1840, where 
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his father held a high judicial posi- 
tion. He went early to Berlin, where 
he was educated at the Frederick Wil- 
liam Gymnasium. He studied law, 
political sciences, and history in Hei- 
delberg, Berlin, and Géttingen, and 
graduated as Doctor Juris in Heidel- 
berg. Later he became officer in the 
Body Guard Hussar Regiment. He 
took part in the war of 1870-1871, and 
was decorated with the Iron Cross. 
In 1872 he entered the diplomatic ser- 
vice; he was chargé d’affaires at 
Pekin, 1873-1874 ; chargé d’affaires 
at Tokio, 1875; minister resident in 
Buenos Aires, 1876-1884. He tray- 
eled throughout South America. In 
1880, during the Argentine revolu- 
tion, he was chairman of the commit- 
tee appointed by the diplomatic corps 
for the protection of the interest of the 
foreigners. From 1885-1891 he was 
minister plenipotentiary at Tokyo; 
1892-1893, minister at Washington ; 
1893, commissioner of the World’s 
Fair at Chicago ; 1894-1897, minister 
at Stuttgart, and in the autumn of 
1897 he was appointed ambassador at 
Washington. 








ABBREVIATIONS. 


So far as possible, the abbreviations used correspond to those of the Quinquennial Catalogue, viz. : 
Bachelors of Arts are indicated by the date of graduation only; ais for Bachelors of Agricultural 
Science ; d for Doctors of Dental Medicine ; e for Mining and Civil Engineers; / for Holders of Hon- 
orary Degrees ; / for Bachelors of Laws; m for Doctors of Medicine ; p for Masters of Arts, Masters of 
Science, Doctors of Philosophy, and Doctors of Science, graduated in course; s for Bachelors of 
Science ; ¢ for Bachelors of Divinity, and Alumni of the Divinity School; v for Doctors of Veterinary 
Medicine. 

Non-graduates are denoted by their Class number inclosed in brackets, if of the Academic Depart- 
ment; and by the abbreviations, Sc. Sch., Div. Sch., L.S., etc., for non-graduate members of the 
Scientific, Divinity, Law, etc., Schools. 

The name of the State is omitted in the case of towns in Massachusetts. 
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STYLISH HATS COLLEGE EMBLEMS 
GOLF CAPS FRAT. PINS 

CANES FLAGS 

GLOVES BUCKLES 
UMBRELLAS STATIONERY 








Favorably known to Harvard Men 
for many years 
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WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 














BENT & BUSH 
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“WARE HALL 


CORNER OF 


Harvard St. and Ware St. 


NEAR THE HARVARD UNION 








Elevator, Electric Light, Steam 


Heat and Open Fireplaces. 
A Bathroom in Each Suite 








For rooms apply to 


JAMES C. DAVIS 
70 Kilby Street, Boston 
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YOUNG’S HOTEL 


Court Street 


PARKER HOUSE 


School and Tremont Streets 


HOTEL TOURAINE 


Boylston and Tremont Streets 


J. R. WHIPPLE & CO., Proprietors BOSTON 








BEACON 
CHAMBERS 


19 Myrtle Street 
BOSTON 


Augustus P. Loring 
Francis Peabody, Jr. 
Robert F. Herrick 


ve 3 ie Th gia? uf Trustees 
all 5? ‘a Me The Beacon Chambers 
ae is a modern, eight-story, 
fire - proof building, ar- 
Wachelor Apartments ranged for the use of stu- 
dents and other young 
men who desire attractive and clean living accomodations at 

moderate cost. 

The building is lighted by electricity, heated by steam, and has 
elevator service at all hours. 

The rooms are fully furnished, and can be hired singly or in suites, 
at an expense of two to twelve dollars a week, service included. 

About half of the rooms have hot and cold water, and on each 
floor are bath tubs, shower baths, lavatories and closets. 

The first floor is devoted exclusively to the comfort and plea- 
sure of the guests, and contains a large lounging or smoking room, 
library, writing room and ladies’ reception room. 

The Trustees have purchased the adjoining estate on Myrtle 
Street, in which, after alterations, it is proposed to have a good 
dining room suitable to the demands of this house. 

The Building is now in operation and rooms may be obtained 
by calling at the office or by sending written application, together 
with references, to the Beacon Chambers, addressed to 


GEORGE B. BURNS, 


Manager. 
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Hans CARL GUNTHER VON JAGEMANN, Ph. D., Professor of Germanic Philology. 

FRANK WILLIAM TaussiG, Ph. D., LL. B., Professor of Political Economy 

JoHN ELioT Wo LFF, Ph. D., Professor of Petrography and Mineralogy. 

ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, Ph. D., Professor of History. 

GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE, A. B., Professor of English. 

ROLAND THAXTER, PH. D., Assistant Professor of Cryptogamic Botany. 

LEWIS JEROME JOHNSON, C.E., Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. 

ROBERT DECouRCY WARD, A.M., /ustructor in Climatology. 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Professor HALL, Charman. 
Mr. HuRLBUT, Secretary. 
Professors VON JAGEMANN and Hart. 


The Committee, which consists of one representative from each Department of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, recommends for positions of various kinds men 
who are studying or who have studied under this Faculty, whether or not holders 
of degrees. 

The Committee keeps lists not only of those who, being unemployed at the time 
of registration, wish employment and of those who desire to be transferred to other 
positions, but also of all who are teachers by profession. 

The Committee will make prompt reply to persons in authority in colleges and 
schools, and to professional and business men who wish its assistance. 

No fees are charged for any service rendered by the Committee. 

Communications should be addressed to Zhe Secretary of the Appointment Com- 
mittee, No. 5 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
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UNITED TYPEWRITER & SUPPLIES COMPANY 


21 Milk Street | Head Office: 310 Broadway | Branches in the 
BOSTON NEW YORK Principal Cities 
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NOTED POETS IN ATTRACTIVE FORM 





Cambridge Edition 


This Edition includes THE POETIC AND DRAMATIC WORKS of 


Longfellow, Holmes, Browning, Tennyson, Keats, 
Whittier, Lowell, Burns, Milton, Scott, 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF THIS EDITION 
Accuracy of Text, Careful Biographical Sketches, All Necessary Notes, Indexes to 
Titles and First Lines. Fine Portraits, Engraved Title-Pages, Large Type, Opaque Paper, 
and Handsome Library Binding. 


Each in a Single Volume, large Crown Octavo. Price (except Browning), $2.00; 
Browning, $3.00. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s Cambridge edition represents the most successful effort up to this time 
single-volume edition the works of the most noted British and American poets. . . . The Cam- 
ns are all that sound scholarship can make them in the matter of text, introductions, etc. In 
are equally desirable, printed in large, clear type on opaque paper, and bound with particular 
they open easily and stay open — an advantage not always found in books of their size. — A/ai 

2ss (New York). 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


85 Fifth Avenue, New Yerk 
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“STRONGEST IN THE WORLD.” 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 





eee Assurance, Dec. 
BLO get . . » $1,116,875,047.00 
Ne ew Assurance add IN 1900  =207,086,243.00 
Eeene 11900. 5 8,007,130.98 
Assets December 31, 1900 . 304,598,063.49 

Assurance Fund and all other 
Mlepeiies ew 288 460, 80248 
pufonis . 66,137,170.01 


Paid Policyholders ir in fone 25,965,999.30 





JAMES W. ALEXANDER, PRESIDENT. 
JAMES H. HYDE, VICE-PRESIDENT. 


DIRECTORS. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, JAMES H. HYDE, 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, SAMUEL M. INMAN, WM. ALEXANDER, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, BRAYTON IVES, JOHN J. McCOOK, 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, ALANSON TRASK, H. C. HAARSTICK, 
MARCELLUS HARTLEY, WM. A. TOWER, DAVID H. MOFFAT, 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, LEVI P. MORTON, SIDNEY D. RIPLEY, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, D. O. MILLS, Vv. P. SNYDER, 
GEORGE H. SQUIRE, GEORGE J. GOULD, JOSEPH T. Low, 
THOMAS D. JORDAN, GEORGE T. WILSON, T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, 
C. B. ALEXANDER, T. DEWITT CUYLER, AUGUST BELMONT, 
GEO. W. CARLETON, E. W. LAMBERT, Sirk WM. C. VAN HORNE, 
JOHN A. STEWART, H. M. ALEXANDER, THOMAS T. ECKERT, 
A. J. CASSATT, J. F. pe NAVARRO, A. VAN SANTVOORD, 
ROBERT T. LINCOLN, M. E. INGALLS, JAMES H. DUNHAM, 
J. J. ASTOR, JACOB H. SCHIFF, C. LEDYARD BLAIR, 
GAGE E, TARBELL, JOHN SLOANE, WM. H. BALDWIN, Jr., 
MARVIN HUGHITT, CHAS, S. SMITH, THOMAS S. YOUNG. 
WM. H. McINTYRE, 





















CARPETS 
STUDENTS’ ROOMS 


We offer a large variety of suitable grades and 
styles of Standard Carpetings for use in 
College Dormitories 


IMPORTED 
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At Low Prices a Specialty 
THE BEST OF WORK DONE AT SHORT NOTICE 


The patronage of HARVARD MEN is particularly 
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JOHN H. PRAY & SONS CO. 
Carpetings and Upholstery 

646 TO 658 WASHINCTON STREET 

Opposite Boylston Street 










BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1817 








